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PREFACE 



TO 



THE SECOND EDITION 



Three years' further experience, and visiting two Tea dis- 
tricts I had not seen before, have enabled me to amend what- 
ever was faulty in the First Edition. The whole has been 
revised, and much new matter is added throughout. A new 
Chapter at the end on the Past, the Present, and the Future of 
Indian Tea will, it is hoped, be found interesting. An Index 
(a great want to the First Edition) is added, so that all infor- 
mation on any point can be at once found. The manufac- 
ture of Green Tea, of which I was ignorant when I last 
wrote, is given, and the advisability of that manufacture is 
discussed. 

In its present form I hope and believe this little work will 
be found useful and interesting to all connected with Tea. 

EDWARD MONEY. 
Darjeeling, 

Afay 1874. 
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TO 



THE FIRST EDITION 



The following Essay was written with, firstly^ the object of 
competing for the Gold Medal and the Money Prize offered 
by the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India for 
the best treatise on the cultivation and manufacture of Tea ; 
and, secondly^ with the view of arranging the hundreds of notes 
on these subjects, which, in the course of eleven years, I had 
collected. 

During all these years I have been a Tea planter, making 
first for myself and others a garden in the Himalayas, and 
for the last six years doing the same thing for myself in the 
Chittagong district. 

Whenever I have visited other plantations (and I have seen 
a great number in many districts), I have brought away notes 
of all I saw. Up to the last, at every such visit, I have 
learnt something — if rarely nothing to follow, something at 
least to avoid. I have now tested all and everything connected 
with the cultivation and manufacture of Tea by my own 
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experience, and I can only hope that what I have written 
will be found useful to an industry, destined yet, I believe, in 
spite of the late panic — the natural result of wild speculation — 
to play an important part in India. 

I have endeavoured to adapt this Essay to the wants of a 
beginner, as there are many of that class now, and may yet 
be more in days to come, who must feel, as I often have, the 
want of a really practical work on Tea. 

To those who have Tea properties in unlikely climates and 
unlikely sites, I would say two words. No view I have taken 
of the advantages of different localities, can in any way affect 
the results of enterprises already entered upon. But if the 
note of warning, sounded in the following pages, checks 
further losses in Tea, already so vast, while it fosters the 
cultivation on remunerative sites, I shall not have written in 
vain. 

EDWARD MONEY. 

* 

SuNGOo River Plantation, 
Chittagong : 

November 1870. 
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CHAPTER I. 

PAST AND PRESENT FINANCIAL PROSPECTS OF TEA. 

Will Tea pay} Certainly, on a suitable site, and in a good Tea 
climate ; equally certainly not in a bad locality with 
other drawbacks. 

Whyy theHy has Tea only paid during the last few years (?) Simply 
because nothing will pay, which is embarked on without 
the requisite knowledge ; and this was pre-eminently the 
case with Tea, 

Nothing was known of Tea formerly, when everybody 
rushed into it ; not much is known even now. Still, with those 
drawbacks and many others, the enterprise has survived, and 
it is very certain the day will never come that Tea cultivation 
'^ill cease in India. 

B 
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2 CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE OF TEA. 

I believe there is nothing will pay better than Tea, if 
embarked on with the necessary knowledge in suitable places, 
but failing either of these success must not be hoped for. 

It was madness to expect aught but ruin, under the con- 
ditions which the cultivation was entered on in the Tea-fever 
days. People who had failed in everything else were thought 
quite competent to make plantations. Tis true Tea was 
so entirely a new thing at that time, but few could be found 
who had any knowledge of it Still, had managers with some 
practice in agriculture been chosen, the end would not have 
been so disastrous. But any one — literally any one — was 
taken, and tea planters in those days were a strange medley of 
retired or cashiered army and navy officers, medical men, 
engineers, veterinary surgeons, steamer captains, chemists, 
shop-keepers of all kinds, stable-keepers, used-up policemen, 
clerks, and goodness knows who besides ! 

Is it strange the enterprise failed in their hands ? Would 
it not have been much stranger if it had not ? 

This was only one of the many necessities for failure. I 
call them * necessities * as they appear to have been so indus- 
triously sought after in some cases. I must detail them 
shortly, for to expatiate on them would fill a book. 

No garden should exceed 500 acres under Tea. If highly 
cultivated one of even half that size will pay enormously, far 
better than a larger area with low cultivation. Add, say 400 
acres for charcoal, &c., making 900 or say 1,000 acres the out- 
side area that can be required, and the outside that should 
ever have been purchased for any one estate. Instead of this, 
individuals and Companies rushing into Tea bought tracts of 
five, ten, fifteen, and twenty thousand acres. The idea was 
that, though it might not be all cultivated, by taking upso 
large an area all the local labour where there was any would 
be secured. Often, however, these large tracts were pur- 
chased where local labour there was none, and what the 
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object there was is a mystery. I conceive, however, there 
was a hazy idea that if $00 acres paid well^ 1,000 would pay 
double, and that eventually even two or three thousand acres 
would be put under Tea and make the fortunate possessor a 
millionaire. In short, there were no bounds — in fancy — to 
the size a garden might be made, and thus loss No. 2 took 
place, when absurdly large areas were bought of the Govern- 
ment and large areas cultivated. 

The only fair rules for the sale of waste lands were those 
of Lord Canning, which the Secretary of State at home, who 
could know nothing of the subject, chose to modify and upset. 
Instead of Rs. 2-8 per acre for all waste lands (by no means 
a low price, when the cost of land in the Colonies is con- 
sidered) and that the applicant for the land (who had, perhaps, 
spent months seeking for it) should have it ; the illiberal and 
unjust method of putting the land up to auction with 'an 
upset price of Rs. 2-8 was adopted, the unfortunate seeker, 
finder, and applicant, through whose labour the land had 
been found, having no advantage over any other bidder. 
The best, at least the most successful plan in those days, 
though as unfair and illiberal as the Government action, was 
to wait till some one, who was supposed to know what good 
Tea land was, applied for a piece, and then bid half an anna 
more than he did, and thus secure it. It paid much better 
than hunting about for oneself, and it was kind and consi- 
derate on the part of Government to devise such a plan ! 

In those fever days, with the auction system, lands almost 

always sold far above their value. The most absurd prices, 

Rs. 10 and upwards per acre, were sometimes paid for wild 

jungle lands. Tracts, which natives could have, and in some 

cases <//^j? lease from Government for inconceivably small sums, 

representing say at 30 years* purchase, 4 annas per acre, were 

put up for auction with a limit of Rs. 2-8, and sold perhaps 

at Rs. 8 or 10 per acre. Had the Government given land 

B 2 
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gratis to Tea cultivators, the policy would have been a wise 
one. To do what they did was scarcely acting up to their 
professed wish * to develop the resources of the country/ 

Since the above was written new rules have been pub- 
lished for the sale of waste lands. The objectionable auction 
system is continued, and the upset price is much enhanced, as 
follows : — 

Schedule of Rates of Upset Prices. ,, 

•^ -^ -^ Upset pnce 

per acre. 

Districts of the Assam Division , Rs. 8 
Districts of Cachar and Sylhet . • , 8 
Districts of the Chittagong Division . » 6 
Districts of the Chota Nagpore Division , 5 

The Soonderbuns 5 

All other Districts , . , , • lO 

It IS not likely that Government will sell much land at 
such exorbitant rates. ^ 

Security of title, it is generally thought, is one of the 
advantages of buying land from the State ; but I grieve to 
state my experience is that the reverse is the case, and will 
so remain until the following is done : — 

First. The Government should learn what is and what is 
not theirs to sell. Such an absurdity, then, as Government 
ascertaining years after the auction that they had sold lands 
they had no right to sell, could not be. 

Seco7idly. That before land is sold it be properly surveyed 
and demarcated ; and what might so easily have been done, 
and which alone would have compensated for much of bad 
procedure in other respects, that the simple and obvious plan 
before the sale, of sending a European official to show the 
neighbouring villagers and intending purchasers the bound- 
aries of the land to be sold, be resorted to. 

* Since the Second Edition went to press further Rules for Waste Lands have 
been enacted. Generally speaking they are only now leased to applicants. 
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This last simple expedient would have saved some grantees 
years of litigation, and many a hard thought of the said 
grantees against the Government. It would naturally occur 
to any one at all conversant with the subject ; but alas I in 
India this is often not the condition under which laws are 
made. 

But there is another difficulty at the back of all this. 

Though the Waste Land Rules enact that the Govern- 
ment, and not the grantee, shall be the defendant in any 
claim for land within a lot sold, practically the said enact- 
ment in no way saves grantees from litigation*. Claimants 
for land always plead that it is not within the boundaries of 
the land sold, and ergo the grantee is made the defendant to 
prove that it is. The villagers never having been shown the 
boundaries by any Government official, (for it is not enacted 
in the Waste Land Rules) the question whether the land 
claimed is within or without the boundaries is an open one, not 
always easily decided, and the suit runs its course. 

I even know of cases where, though survey has been 
charged for at the exorbitant rate of four annas an. acre, the 
outer boundaries of the lot have never been surveyed at all, 
but merely copied from old Collectorate maps, which showed 
the boundaries between the zemindaree and waste lands.^ Is 
it strange, then, if buying lands from Government is often 
buying litigation, worry, loss of time, and money ? 

In many countries, for example Prussia (there I know it is 
so, for I have tested it again and again), there are official 
records, which can and do show to whom any land in question 
belongs. This may scarcely be practicable in India, but surely 
the question of title being, as it is, in a far worse state in 
India than in most countries, any change would be for the 
better. Anyhow the present mode the Government adopts 

* I need scarcely observe it is impossible to define lands from maps alone 
without the field-book. 
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in selling lands is a grievous wrong to the purchasers. Words 
cannot describe the worry and loss some have suffered thereby, 
and it might all be so easily avoided. 

I have above detailed two of the drawbacks Tea had to con- 
tend with in its infancy ; the absurdly high price paid for land 
was the third. 

Again, companies and proprietors of gardens wishing to 
have large areas under cultivation gave their managers 
simple orders to extend, not judiciously, but in any case. 
What was the result ? Gardens might be seen in those days 
with 200 acres of so-called cultivation, but with 60 or even 
70 per cent, vacancies, in which the greater part of the labour 
available was employed in clearing jungle for 100 acres 
further extension in the following spring. I have seen no 
garden in Assam or Cachar with less than 20 per cent 
vacancies, many with far more ; and yet most of them were 
extending. I do not believe now any garden in all India 
exists with less than 12 per cent, vacancies, but a plantation 
as full as this did not exist formerly. 

As the expenditure on a garden is in direct proportion to 
the area cultivated, and the yield of Tea likewise in direct 
proportion to the number of plants, it follows the course 
adopted was the one exactly calculated to entail the greatest 
expenditure for the smallest yield. This unnecessary, this 
wilful extension, was the fourth and a very serious drawback. 

Under this head the fourth drawback may also be 
included, the fact that the weeds in all plantations were ahead 
of the labour ; that is to say, that gardens were not kept 
clean. This is more or less even the case to-day ; it was the 
invariable rule then. The consequence was twofold— ^/frj/, 
a small yield of Tea ; secondly, an increased expenditure ; for 
it is a fact that the land 50 men can keep always clean, if the 
weeds are never allowed to grow to maturity and seed, will 
take nearer 100 if the weeds once get ahead. The results, 
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too, differ widely : in the first case the soil is always clear ; 
in the second clear only at intervals. The first, as observed, 
can be accomplished with 50, the latter will take nearly 
double the men. 

The fifth drawback I shall advert to again later, viz.^ the 
selection of sloping land, oflen the steepest that could be 
found, on which to plant Tea. The great mischief thus 
entailed will be fully described elsewhere. It was the fifth, 
and not the least, antagonistic point to success. 

Number six was the difficulty in the transport of seed to 
any new locality, for nine times out of ten a lai^e proportion 
failed ; and again the enormous cost of Tea seed in those 
days, Rs. 200 a maund (Rs. 500 at least, deducting what 
failed, was its real price). This item of seed alone entailed 
an enormous outlay, and was the sixth difficulty Tea cultiva- 
tion had to contend with. It was, however, a source of 
great profit to the old plantations, and principally accounts 
for the large dividends paid for years by the Assam Com- 
pany. 

Again, many managers at that time had no experience 
to guide them in the manufacture of Tea ; each made it his 
own way, and often turned out most worthless stuff. There 
is great ignorance on the subject at the present time, but 
those who know least to-day, know more than the best 
' informed in the Tea-fever period. Indian Tea was a new 
thing then ; the supply was small, and it fetched comparatively 
much higher prices than it does now. Still much of it was 
so bad that the average price all round was low. 

Tea manufacture, moreover, as generally practised then, 
was a much more elaborate and expensive process than it is 
now. 

This will be explained furtlier on, under the head of * Tea 
Manufacture ' ; I merely now state the fact in support of the 
'assertion that the bad Tea made in those days, and the expen- 
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sive way it was done, was the seventh hindrance to successful 
Tea cultivation." 

Often in those days was a small garden made of 30 or 40 
acres, and sold to a Company as 1 50 or 200 acres ! I am not 
joking. It was done over and over again. The price paid, 
moreover, was quite out of proportion to even the supposed 
area. Two or three lakhs of rupees (20,000/. or 30,000/.) 
have been often paid for such gardens, when not more than 
two years old, and 40 per cent of the existing area, vacan- 
cies. The original cultivators ' retired ' and the Company 
carried on. With such drags upon them (apart from all the 
other drawbacks enumerated) could success be even hoped 
for ? Certainly not. 

I could tell of more difficulties the cultivation had to 
contend with at the outset, but I have said enough to show, 
as I remarked, * that it was not strange Tea enterprise failed, 
inasmuch as it would have been much stranger if it had not.* 

Do any of the difficulties enumerated exist now ? And may 
a person embarking in Tea to-day hope, -with reasonable hope, 
for success ? Yes, certainly^ I think as regard the latter — 
the former let us look into.^ 

People who understand more or less of Tea are plentiful, 
and a good manager, who knows Tea cultivation and Tea 
manufacture well, may be found. It will scarcely pay to 
buy land of the Government at the present high rates, but 
many people hold large tracts in good Tea localities, and 
would readily sell. 

There is plenty of flat land to be got, so no evil from slopes 
need be incurred. 

Tea seed is plentiful and cheap. 

* Note to third edition. — Since the above was written, teas, both Indian and 
Chinese, have had a heavy fall, due to the simple fact that the supplies have 
exceeded the demands. But with increased knowledge and experience, producers 
can afford to sell cheaper, and the present absurdly low prices ruling will, I think, 
work their own cure. 
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The manufacture of Tea (though still progressing) is 
simple, economical, and more or less known. Anyhow a 
beginner now will commence where others have left off. 

Of course to buy a made garden cheap is better than to 
make one ; but the result in this case is of course no criterion 
of what profit may be expected from Tea cultivation. 

As many of the items to be calculated under the heads of 
cultivation, manufacture, and receipts will be better under- 
stood, after details on these subjects are gone into, I shall 
reserve the consideration of * how much profit Tea can give * 
to the end of this treatise. 
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CHAPTER II. 

LABOUR, LOCAL AND IMPORTED. 

When the very large amount of labour required to carry on 
a plantation is considered, it is evident that facilities for it are 
a sine qud non to success. Assam and Cachar, the two largest 
Tea districts, are very thinly populated, and almost entirely 
dependent on imported labour.^ The expense of this is great, 
and it is the one, and consequently a great drawback to those 
provinces. The only district I know of with a good Tea 
climate and abundance of local labour is Chittagong.^ Several 
other places have a good supply of local labour, but then 
their climates are not very suitable. 

Each coolie imported costs Rs. 30 and upwards (it used to 
be much more) ere he arrives on the garden and does any 
work. After arrival he has to be housed ; to be cared for and 
physicked when sick ; to be paid when ill as when working ; 
to have work found for him, or paid to sit idle when there is 
no work ; and in addition to all this every death, every de- 
sertion, is a loss to the garden of the whole sum expended 
in bringing the man or woman. Contrast this with the 
advantages of local labour. In many cases no expense for 
buildings is necessary, as the labourers come daily to work 
from adjacent villages, and in such cases no expense is 
entailed by sick men, for these simply remain at home. 
There is no loss by death or desertions. When no work is 

* Not so much so now as when this was first written. 

* Note to third edition. — A portion of the Western Dooars may perhaps be 
added, but the labour, though adjacent, is not strictly local. Up to the present, 
however, I have had but little expense in importing coolies to the gardens there in 
which I am interested. 
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required on the garden, labour is simply not employed. All 
this makes local labour, even where the rate of wages is high, 
very much cheaper than imported. 

The action of Government in the matter of imported 
labour has much increased the difficulties and expense neces- 
sarily attendant on it. It is a vexed and a very long question 
which I care not to enter into minutely, for it has been dis- 
cussed 2dre3idy ad nauseam ; still I must put on record my 
opinion after looking very closely into it that the Government 
has not acted wisely, inasmuch as any State interference, 
in the relations of employer and employed (outside the pro- 
tection which the existing laws give) is a radical mistake. As 
for the law passed on the subject to the effect that a coolie 
who has worked out his agreement and voluntarily enters into 
a new one shall be, as before, under Government protection, 
and his employer answerable as before to Government for the 
way he is housed, treated when sick, &c., it is not easy to see 
why such enactments are more necessary in his case than in 
that of any other hired servant or labourer throughout all India. 

All evidence collected, all enquiries made, tend to show 
that coolies are well treated on Tea estates. It is the interest 
of the proprietors and managers to do so, and self-interest is 
a far more powerful inducement than any the Government 
can devise. The meddling caused by the visits of the * Pro- 
tector of Coolies,' ^ to a garden conduces to destroy the kind 
feelings which should (and in spite of these hindrances often 
do) exist between the proprietor or manager and his men. 
I do not hesitate in my belief that iniported coolies on Tea 
plantations would be betteroff in many ways were all Govern- 
ment interference abolished. 

I do not decry Government action to the extent of seeing 

* What a designation ! Who invented it, I wonder? A clever man, doubtless, 
for Government interference was probably his hobby, and he quickly perceived the 
very title would, more or less, render the office necessary. 
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the coolies understand their terms of engagements and are 
cared for on the journey to the Tea districts ; but once landed 
on the garden all Government interference should cease. 

The idea of the State laying down how many square 
yards of jungle each coolie shall clear in a day, how many 
square feet he shall dig, &c., &c. ! Can any certain rates be 
laid down for such work ? Is all jungle the same, all soil the 
same ; and even if such rates could be laid down, how can 
the rules be followed "i Bah ! they are not^ never will be, and 
the whole thing is too childish for serious discussion. 

It is not difficult to sit at a desk and frame laws and rules 
that look feasible on paper. It is quite another thing to 
carry them out. Over-legislation is a crying evil in India^ 
but there is still a worse, namely, legislation and official 
action on subjects of which the said officials are utterly 
ignorant. 

I have said enough to show imported labour cannot vie 
with local, nor would it do so were all the evils of Govern- 
ment interference removed. I therefore believe Tea property 
in India will eventually pay best where local labour exists. 
This will naturally be the case when other conditions are 
equal, but so great are the advantages of local labour, I 
believe it will also be the case in spite of moderate draw- 
backs. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

TEA DISTRICTS AND THEIR COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES, 

CLIMATE, SOIL, &C., IN EACH. 

The Tea districts in India, that is, where Tea is grown in 
India to-day, are : — * 

1. Assam. 

2. The Dehra Dhoon. 

3. Kumaon (Himalayas). 

4. Darjeeling (Himalayas). 

5. Cachar and Sylhet* 

6. Kangra (Himalayas). 

7. Hazareebaugh. 

8. Chittagong. 

9. Terai below Darjeeling. 

10. Neilgherries (Madras Hills). 

11. Western Dooars. 

In fixing on any district to plant Tea in, four things have 
to be considered, viz., soil, climate, labour, and means of 
transport. When the district being selected a site has to be 
chosen, all but the second of these have to be considered 
again, and the lay of land, nature of jungle, water, and 
sanitation are also of great importance in choosing a site. 

I will first then discuss generally the Tea districts given 
above as regards the advantages of each for Tea cultivation. 
I have seen and studied Tea gardens in all the districts 
named, except No. 2. What I know of the Dehra Dhoon is 

» Note to third edition. — I give them, as far as I know, in the order they 
became tea districts. Though in the said order there is, I believe, no great error, 
I may be open to correction in one or two instances. 

* These are virtually one, and I shall allude to both as Cachar. 
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from what I have read, and what is generally known of the 
climate. 

Before, however, comparing each district, we should know 
what are the necessities of the Tea plant as regards climate 
and soil. Tea, especially the China variety, will grow in very 
varying climates and soils, but it will not flourish in all of 
them, and if it does not flourish, and flourish well, it will cer- 
tainly not pay. 

The climate required for Tea is a hot damp one. As a 
rule, a good Tea climate is not a healthy one. The rainfall 
should not be less than 80 to 100 inches per annum, and the 
more of this that falls in the early part of the year the better. 
Any climate which though possessing an abundant rainfall 
suffers from drought in the early part of the year, is not 
cceteris paribus so good, as one where the rain is more 
equally diff"used. All the Tea districts would yield better 
with more rain in February, March, and April ; and therefore 
some, where fogs prevail in the mornings at the early part of 
the year, are so far benefited. 

As any drought is prejudicial to Tea, it stands to reason 
hot winds must be very bad. These winds argue great aridity, 
and the Tea plant luxuriates in continual moisture. 

The less cold weather experienced where Tea is, the better 
for the plant. It can stand, and will grow in, great cold 
(freezing point, and lower in winter is found in some places 
where Tea is), but I do not think it will ever be grown to a 
profit on such sites. That Tea requires a temperate climate 
was long believed and acted upon by many to their loss. The 
climate cannot be too hot for Tea if the heat is accompanied 
with moisture. 

Tea grown in temperate climes, such as moderate eleva- 
tions in the Himalayas, is quite different to the Tea of hot 
moist climates, such as Eastern Bengal. Some people like it 
better, and certainly the flavour is more delicate ; but it is 
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very much weaker, and the value of Indian Tea (in the pre- 
sent state of the home market, where it is principally used for 
giving * body ' to the washy stuff from China) consists in its 
strength. Another all-important point in 'fixing on a climate 
for Tea is the fact, that apart from the strength the yield is 
double in hot, moist climes, what it is in comparatively dry and 
temperate ones. A really pleasant .climate to live in cannot be 
a good one for Tea. I may now discuss the comparative 
merits of the different Tea districts. 

Assam. 

This is the principal home of the indigenous plant. The 
climate in the northern portions is perfect, superior to the 
southern, as more rain falls in the spring. The climate of 
the whole of Assam, however, is very good for Tea. The 
Tea plant yields most abundantly when hot sunshine and 
showers intervene. For climate, then, I accord the first place 
to Northern Assam. Southern Assam is, as observed, a little 
inferior. « 

The soil of this province is decidedly rich. In many 
places there is a considerable coating of decayed vegetation 
on the surface, and inasmuch as in all places where Tea has 
been or is likely to be planted it is strictly virgin soil, con- 
siderable nourishment exists. The prevailing soil also is light 
and friable, and thus, with the exception of the rich oak soil 
in parts of the Himalayas, Assam in this respect is second to 
none. 

As regards labour we must certainly put it the last on the 
list The Assamese, and they are scanty, won't work, so the 
planters, with few exceptions, are dependent on imported 
coolies ; and inasmuch as the distance to bring them is enor- 
mous, the outlay on this head is large, and a sad drawback to 
successful Tea cultivation. 

The Burhampootra — that vast river which runs from one 
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end of Assam to the other — gives an easy mode of export for 
the Tea, but still, owing to the distance from the sea-board, it 
cannot rank in this respect as high as some others. 

Cachar. 

The indigenous Tea is also found in a part of this province. 
The climate differs but little from Assam. In one respect it 
is better ; more rain falls in the spring. 

The soil is not equal to Assamese soil ; it is more sandy, 
and lacks the power. Again, there is much more flat land fit 
for Tea cultivation in Assam, and there can be no doubt as to 
the advantage of level surfaces. 

As regards transport Cachar has the advantage, for it has 
equally a water-way, and is not so distant from Calcutta. 

The labour aspect is much the same in the two provinces, 
both being almost entirely dependent on imported coolies ; 
but Cachar is nearer the labour fields than Assam. 

However, after discussing separately the advantages of 
each province, I propose to draw up a tabular statement, 
which will show at a glance the comparative merits of each 
on each point discussed. 

Chittagong. 

This is a comparatively new locality for Tea. The climate 
is better than Cachar in the one respect that there is less cold 
weather, but inferior in the more important fact that much 
less rain falls in the spring. In this latter respect it is also 
inferior to Assam, particularly to Northern Assam. There is 
one part of Chittagong, the Hill Tracts (Tea has scarcely been 
much tried there yet), which, in the fact of spring rains, is 
superior to other parts of the province as also in soil, for it is 
much richer there. On the whole, however, Chittagong must 
yield the palm to both Assam and Cachar on the score of 
climate, and also, I think, of soil. For though good rich tracts 
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are occasionally met with, they are not so plentiful as in the 
two last-named districts. Always, however, excepting the 
Hill Tracts of Chittagong ; there the soil is, I think, quite 
equal to either Assam or Cachar. 

As regards labour (a very essential point to successful Tea 
cultivation) Chittagong is most fortunate. With few excep- 
tions (and those only partial) all the plantations are carried 
on with local labour, which excepting for about two months, 
the rice-time, is abundant. 

For transport (being on the coast with a convenient har- 
bour, a continually increasing trade, ships also running direct 
to and from England), it is very advantageously situated. 

Chittagong possesses another advantage over all other 
Tea districts in its large supply of manure. The country is 
thickly populated, and necessarily large herds of cattle exist. 
The natives do not use manure for rice (almost the sole cul- 
tivation), and, consequently, planters can have it almost for 
the asking. The enormous advantages of manure in Tea cul- 
tivation are not yet generally appreciated. It will certainly 
double the ordinary yield of a Tea garden. A chapter is 
devoted to this subject. 



Term below Darjeeling. 

I have seen this, and the Tea in it, since I wrote the first 
edition of this Essay. 

The soil is very good for Tea. The climate is also a good 
one, but there is not as much rain in the early part of the 
year as planters could wish. Much difficulty exists about 
labour, owing to the very unhealthy climate. As the jungle 
is cleared, however, this last objection will be in a measure 
got over. As it stands now, it is perhaps the most unhealthy 
Tea locality in India. 

C 
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Communication will be very easy when the Northern 
Bengal Railway is finished, which it will be immediately. 

Except in the point of salubrity (which is however an 
important one), I think this locality a favourable one for 
Tea. 

The Dehra Dhoon. 

I have heard the first Tea in India was planted here. 
The lucky men, two officers, who commenced the plantation, 
sold it, I believe, in its infancy, to a company for five lakhs 
of rupees. What visions did Tea hold forth in those days ! 

In climate the Dehra Dhoon is far from good. The hot 
dry weather of the North-west is not at all suited to the 
Tea plant. Hot winds shrivel it up, and though it recovers 
when the rains come down, it cannot thrive in such a climate. 
One fact will, I think, prove this. In favourable climates, 
with good soil and moderate cultivation, i8 flushes or crops 
may be taken from a plantation in a season. With like 
advantages, and heavy manuring, 22 or even more may be 
had. In the * Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of India' on Tea, published in 1857 (a book to which 
many owe their ruin) the following appears, showing how 
small are the number of flushes in the North-west : — 

Method of gathering Tea Leaves. — The season for gathering 
leaves generally commences about the beginning of April, and con- 
tinues until October ; the number of gatherings varies, depending on 
the moistness and dryness of the season. If the season be good, 
that is to say, if rain falls in the cold weather and spring, and the 
general rains be favourable, as many as five gatherings may be ob- 
tained. These, however, may be reduced to three 
^h^STi^^ general periods for gathering, viz, from April to June, 
from July to August 15, and from September to 
October 15. If the season be a dry one, no leaves ought to be 
taken off the bushes after October i, as by doing so they are apt 
to be injured. If, however, there are good rains in September, 
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leaves can be pulled until October 15, but no later, as by this 
time they have got hard and leathery and not fitted for making good 
Teas, and it is necessary to give the plants good rest in order to 
recruit. Some plants continue to throw out new leaves until the end 
of November; but those formed during this month are generally 
small and tough. 

When this was written, the experience detailed related to 
Dehra Dhoon, the Kumaon, and Kangra gardens, and we see 
that five flushes or gatherings are thought good. It however 
makes matters in this respect (far from a general fault in 
the said 'Records*) worse than they are. Ten and twelve 
flushes with high cultivation, can be got in the North-west. 
But what is this as against 20 and 25 .? 

Labour is plentiful and cheap. The great distance from 
the coast makes transport very expensive. 



Kangka. 

This is a charming valley, with a delightful climate more 
favourable to Tea than the Dehra Dhoon, still it is not a perfect 
Tea climate. It is too dry and teo cold. The soil is good for 
Tea, better than that of the Dhoon, but inferior to some rich 
soils in the Himalayan oak forests^ Local labour is obtainable 
at cheap rates. Distance makes transport for export very 
difficult ; but a good local market now exists in the Punjab, 
and a good deal of Tea is bought at the fairs, and taken 
away by the wild tribes over the border. With the lifhited 
cultivation there, I should hope planters will find a market 
for all their produce. Manure must be obtainable (manure 
had not been thought of for Tea when I visited Kangra), and 
if liberally applied, it will increase the yield greatly. 

Kangra is strictly a Himalayan district, but the elevation 

is moderate, if I remember right, about 3,ocx) feet, and the 

land is so slightly sloping it may almost be called level. A 

c 2 
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great advantage this over the steep lands, on which most of 
the Himalayan gardens, many in Cachar, and some in Assam 
and Chittagong, are planted. 

Kangra is not the best place for a man who wants to 
make money by Tea ; but for one who would be content to 
settle there, and content to make a livelihood by it, a more 
desirable spot with a more charming climate could not be 
found. Land, however, is not easily procured. 

The Teas produced in Kangra are of a peculiarly delicate 
flavour, and are consequently highly esteemed in the London 
market. 

Darjeeling. 

This, too, I have seen since I published the first edition 
of this Essay. The elevation of the station, 6,900 feet, is far 
too great ; but plantations lower down do tolerably well (that 
is, well for hill gardens). The climate, like all hill climates, 
is too cold. As regards transport the Darjeeling plantations 
will be well situated when the railroad now constructing is 
finished. Like elevations in Darjeeling and Kumaon are in 
favour of the former, first, because the latitude is less ; 
secondly t because Darjeeling has much more rain in the spring. 
I believe, therefore, that the hill plantations of Darjeeling 
have a better chance of paying than the gardens in Kumaon, 
but, as stated before, no elevated gardens, that is, none in 
the Himalayas, have any chance in the race against planta- 
tions in the plains, always providing the latter are in a good 
Tea climate. 

In two respects, however, Darjeeling is behind Kumaon. 
The soil is not so good, and the land is much steeper. It is 
more than absurd, some of the steeps on which Tea is planted 
in the former ; and such precipices can, I am sure, never pay. 
Gardens, barely removed above the Terai (and there are such 
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in Darjeeling), can scarcely be called 'elevated/ and for 
them the remarks applied to the Terai are more fitting. As 
a broad rule it should be recognised that the lower Tea is 
planted in the Himalayas the better chance it has. 

All the plants in the Darjeeling gardens, with but few 
exceptions, are China. 

The China plant makes by far the best Green Tea, and I 
believe the Darjeeling gardens would pay much better than 
they do if they altered their manufacture from black to green, 
(See further on, under the head of Hazareebaugh, what has 
been done in this way). All Himalayan gardens should, in 
my opinion, make Green Tea (Kumaon has awoke to the 
fact), for all have China plants, and can therefore make 'far 
better Green Tea than can be produced from the Hybrid 
which is so general in plain gardens.^ 



Kumaon. 

It was in this district (a charming climate to live in, with 
magnificent scenery to gaze at) I first planted Tea in India, 
and I much wish for my own sake, and that of others, I had 
not done so. I knew nothing of Tea at the time, and I 
thought a district selected by Government for inaugurating 
the cultivation, must necessarily be a good one. No hill 
climate can be a good one for Tea ; but the inner part of 
Kumaon, very cold, owing to its elevation, high latitude, and 
distance from the plains, is a peculiarly bad one. Yet there 
it was Government made nurseries, distributed seed gratis, 
recommended the site for Tea (seethe 'Records' alluded to), 
and led many on to their ruin by doing so. The intention 
of the Government was good, but the officers in charge of the 

' When this was written the demand for Green Teas in Europe was greater 
than it is now. Still Kumaon has found a local market for Green Tea over the 
border, that is, among the Asiatic tribes, and Darjeeling might do the same. 
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enterprise were much to blame, perhaps not for making the 
mistake at first (no one at the first knew what climate was 
suitable), but for perpetuating the mistake, when later very- 
little enquiry would have revealed the truth. I believe it was 
guessed at by Government officials long ago, but it was easier 
to sing the old tune ; and a very expensive song it has proved 
to many.* 

I need scarcely, after this, add that I do not approve of 
Kumaon for Tea. An exhilarating and bracing climate 
for man is not suited to the Tea plant. The district has one 
solitary advantage — rich soil. I have never seen richer, 
more productive land than exists in some of the Kumaon 
oak forests, but even this cannot in the case of Tea counter- 
balance the climate. Any crop which does not require much 
heat and moisture will grow to perfection in that soil. Such 
potatoes as it produces ! Were the difficulties of transport 
not so great, a small fortune might be made by growing them. 

Could any part of Kumaon answer for Tea it would be the 
lower elevations in the outer ranges of the hills, but these 
are precisely the sites that have not been chosen. Led, as in 
my own case, partly by the Government example, partly by 
the wish to be out of sight of the * horrid plains,* and in 
sight of that glorious panorama, the snowy range, planters 
have chosen the interior of Kumaon. Some wisely (I was 
not one of them) selected low sites, valleys sheltered from 
the cold winds ; but even their choice has not availed much. 
The frost in winter lingers longest in the valleys, and though 
doubtless the yield there is larger, owing to the increased heat 
in summer, the young plants suffer much in the winter. The 
outer ranges, owing to the heat radiating from the plains, 
are comparatively free from frost, but there again the soil is 

* Is it possible that the continued deception (it was nothing less) was owing 
to the fact that Government had gardens to sell there ? They were advertised for 
sale a long time at absurd prices. 
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not SO rich. Still they would unquestionably be preferable to 
the interior. 

Labour is plentiful in Kumaon and very cheap, Rs. 4 per 
mensem. Transport is very expensive. It costs not a little 
to send Tea from the interior over divers ranges of hills to the 
plains. It has then some days' journey by cart ere it meets 
the rail, to which 1,000 miles of carriage on the railroad has 
to be added. 

Since the above was written Kumaon has secured a good 
local market, and I believe sells most of its Tea unpacked to 
merchants who come from over the border to buy it. 

It has also improved its position greatly by making 
Green Teas, for which, as observed before, the China plant 
is so well fitted. With those two advantages, though the 
climate is inferior, I suspect that Tea there now pays better 
than in Darjeeling. 

Gurhwall is next to Kumaon, and so similar that I have 
not thought it necessary to discuss it separately. The climate 
is the same, the soil as a rule not so good. There is one 
exception though, a plantation near 'Lohba,' the Teas of 
which (owing I conceive to its peculiar soil) command high 
prices in the London market. The gardens, both in Kumaon 
and Gurhwall, have been generally much better cared for than 
those in Eastern Bengal. As a rule they are private properties 
managed by the owners. 

Hazareebaugh. 

This district I have resided in since I wrote the first edition 
of this Essay, The climate is too dry, and hot winds are felt 
there, A great compensation, though, is labour ; it is more 
abundant and cheaper in this district than in any other. The 
carriage is all by land, and it is some distance to the rail 
But the Tea gardens at Hazareebaugh can never vie with 
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those in Eastern Bengal, inasmuch as the climate is very in- 
ferior. The soil is very poor. 



Neilgherries. 

The climate is superior to the Himalayan, for the frost is 
very slight. Were, however, more heat there in summer, it 
would be better. 

Some of the Teas have sold very well in the London 
market, for as regards delicacy of flavour they take a high 
place. 

The soil is good, but the temperate climate which holds 
on these * blue .mountains ' is not favourable to a large pro- 
duce. 

Western Dooars. 

When the second edition of this work was printed, this dis- 
trict was unknown as a Tea locality. 

My attention was directed to it in 1874, I was the second 
who planted Tea in it, and I have now completed a garden 
there. 

As regards climate, soil and lay of land, it is perfect, and 
I believe it will eventually prove the most paying district 
in India for Tea. 

The Northern Bengal Railway, just opened, gives it great 
advantages for transport. 

Having now discussed each district, all of which, except 
the Dehra Dhoon, I have seen, I give in further elucidation 
Meteorological Tables. For those not* mentioned in the 
tables I have failed to acquire the necessary information. 

My thanks are due to Dr. Coates, at Hazareebaugh, for his 
kindness in supplying me with much of the data from which 
the following tables are framed : — 
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I will now endeavour to draw up a tabular statement of 
the respective advantages of the various Tea districts as 
regards climate, labour, lay of land, soil, facilities of procuring 
manure and transport. 

In importance I regard them in the order given. I place 
labour before soil, because the fact is in all the provinces 
suitable and good soil for Tea can be found somewhere \ and 
therefore while soil is all-important in selecting a site, it is 
secondary to labour in deciding on a district. Lay of land 
comes after labour. When my information on any point is 
not sure I place a note of interrogation. Where advantages 
are equal, or nearly so, I give the same number, and the 
greater the advantage of a district on the point treated in the 
column the smaller the number. Thus, under the head of 
climate Assam is marked i. 

As the following table gives no information as to which of 
all the districts possesses the greatest advantages, all things 
considered, but only gives my opinion of each under each head, 
and the subject closed in this way would be unsatisfactory, I 
may state that, in my opinion, the choice should lie between 
the three first and the last on the list ; and my choice would be 
the last. 

Comparative advantages of the Tea Districts in India as regards 
climate, labour, lay of land, soil, manure, and transport. 
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CHAPTER IV, 

SOIL. 

To pronounce as precisely on soil as to climate is not easy. 
The Tea plant will grow on almost any soil, and will flourish 
on many. Still there are broad general rules to be laid down 
in the selection of soils for Tea, which no one can ignore with 
impunity. 

When first I turned my attention to Tea, I collected soils 
from many gardens, noting in each case how the plants 
flourished. I then sat down to examine them, never doubting 
to arrive at some broad practical conclusions. I was sadly 
disappointed. I found the most opposing soils nourished, 
apparently, equally good plants. I knew not then much about 
Tea, and judged of the Tea bushes mostly by the size (a very 
fallacious test) ; still after-experience has convinced me I was 
more or less right in the conclusion I then came to, that 
several soils are good for Tea. 

Nothing then but broad general rules can be laid down on 
this point, for I defy anyone to select any one soil as the best 
for Tea, to the exclusion of others. 

A light sandy loam is perhaps as good a soil as any out of 
the Himalayas. It ought to be deep, and the more decayed 
vegetable matter there is lying on its surface the better. If 
deep enough for the descent of the tap-root, say 3 feet, it 
matters not much what the subsoil is, otherwise a yellowish 
red subsoil is an advantage. This subsoil is generally a 
mixture of clay and sand. Much of Assam, Cachar, and 
Chittagong is as the above, but as a rule it is richest in Assam, 
poorest in Chittagong. 
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Where the loam is of a greasy nature (very different to 
clay) with a mixture of sand in it, it is superior to the above, 
for it has more body. AH good Tea soils must have a fair 
proportion of sand, and if not otherwise apparent, it may be 
detected by mixing a little of the soil with spittle, and rub- 
bing it on the hand. If the hand be then held up towards the ' 
sun, the particles of sand will be seen to glisten. 

The soil so common in Kumaon; that is, light rich loam 
with any amount of decayed vegetable matter on it, and with 
a ferruginous reddish yellowish subsoil, is, I consider, the 
finest soil in the world for Tea. The rich decayed vegetable 
matter is the produce for centuries of oak leaves in the 
Himalayan forests, and as all the world knows oak only 
grows in temperate climes. 

It was long believed that Tea would thrive best on poor 
soil. The ide^ was due to the description of Tea soils in 
China to be found in the first books that treated of Tea. 
But the fact that Tea, as a rule, is only grown in China on 
soil which is useless for anything else quite alters the case. 
If a soil is light and friable enough, it cannot be too rich for 
Tea. 

Ball's book * On the Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea 
in China ' has much on Tea soils, but the opinions the author 
collected are sadly at variance, and on the whole teach 
nothing. 

In conclusion I will attempt to point out the qualities in 
soils in which the Tea plant delights, as also the qualities it 
abhors. 

It loves soils friable, that is, easily divided into all their 
atoms. This argues a fair proportion of sand, but this should 
not be in excess, or the soil will be poor. The soil should be 
porous — imbibing and parting with water freely. The more 
decayed vegetable matter on its surface the better. 

To be avoided are stiff soils of every kind, as also those 
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which when they dry, after rain, cake together and split. 
Avoid also black coloured, or even dark coloured earths. Ail 
soils good for the Tea plant are light coloured. If, however, 
the dark colour arises from decayed vegetation that is not 
the colour of the soil, and, as observed, vegetable matter is a 
great advantage. Judge of colour when soil is dry — for even 
light-coloured soil looks dark when wet. Soil which will 
make bricks will not grow tea, and though I have sometimes 
seen young plants thrive on stiff soil, I do not believe in any 
stiff soil as a permanence. 

Stones, if not in excess, are advantageous in all soils 
inclined to be stiff, for they help to keep them open. But 
then they must not be large, as if so they act as badly as a 
rocky substratum preventing the descent of the tap-root 

The reason, I take it, why Tea thrives best in light soils is 
that the spongioles or ends of the feeding roots are very 
tender, and do not easily penetrate any other. 

There is more nourishment in stiffer soils, but for this 
reason the Tea plant cannot take advantage of it. 

If a chosen soil be too stiff, it may be much improved for 
Tea by mixing sand with it. However, even where sand is 
procurable near, the expense of this is great. When done, the 
sand should be mixed with the soil taken out of the holes in 
which the plants are to be placed (see Transplanting), and it 
may be done again later by placing sand round the plants and 
digging it in. All this, though, is extra labour and very ex- 
pensive, so none but a good Tea soil should ever be selected, 
and it is very easily found, for it exists in parts of all the 
districts discussed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NATURE OF JUNGLE. 

I HAVE not much to say under this head. I have heard many 
opinions as to the kind of trees and jungle that should exist in 
contemplated clearances, but I attach little or no weight to 
them, at all events in Bengal. 

In the Himalayas it is somewhat different. There oak 
trees should be sought for ; their existence invariably makes 
rich soil.^ Fir, on the contrary, indicates poor soil. At eleva- 
tions, however, the desideratum of a warm aspect interferes, 
for the best oak forests are on the colder side. I speak of 
course of elevations practicable, say three or four thousand 
feet ; above this it is a waste of money to try and cultivate 
Tea. 

In Bengal I do not think the nature of the jungle on land 
contemplated signifies much. As a rule, the thicker the 
jungle the richer the soil ; but in seeking for a site large trees 
should not be a sine qud non. Much of the coarse grass land 
is very good, and large trees add enormously to the expense 
of clearings.^ It is not .cutting them down which is so expen- 
sive, it is cutting them up and getting rid of them by burning, 
or otherwise, after the former is done. 

I have discussed soil fully already, and need only add here 
that if the knowledge to do so exists, it is better to judge of 
soil from the soil itself than from the vegetation on it, though 
doubtless a fact that luxuriant vegetation indicates rich soil. 

* The oak tree leaves cause a rich deposit of vegetable matter. 

* The Western Dooars are in many parts covered with this coarse grass, and 
nowhere is there better soil. 

D 
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CHAPTER VI. 

WATER AND SANITATION. 

These may be discussed together and shortly. 

Of course adjacent water carriage is a great advantage for 
a garden, and it should be obtained, if possible, in selecting 
a site. The expense of land carriage, where there is no rail, 
is great, and Tea cultivation requires all advantages to make 
it pay welL 

But it is water for a garden that particularly concerns us 
now. It is not easy to find land that can be irrigated (this 
is discussed elsewhere), but no labour or expense in getting 
such land would be thrown away. Irrigation, combined with 
high cultivation in other respects, will give a yield per acre 
undreamt of. 

In no case should a plantation be made except where a 
running stream is handy. ' Water is a necessity for seedlings, 
and a plentiful adjacent supply of it is a great desideratum 
for the comfort and health of every soul on the garden. We 
all know how dependent the natives are on water, and it is 
evident facilities in this respect will conduce much (whether 
the labour be local or imported) both to get and keep 
coolies. Norton's tube wells, a cheap and most efficient mode 
of procuring water, will, I doubt not, be eventually much 
used on Tea plantations. 

It has been observed that, as a rule, a good Tea climate is 
not a healthy one. There is no getting over the fact, and we 
can only make the best of it. The house, the factories, and 
all the buildings should be placed as high as possible, and 
not very close to each other, both for the sake of health and 
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in the event of fire. The locality should 'be well drained 
and cleanliness be attained in every possible way. Give the 
coolies good houses, with raised mechans to sleep on, and 
sprinkle occasionally carbolic acid powder in your own house 
and those of others. 

Sanitation is however a large subject. It can be studied 
elsewhere. General ideas on it, and on the properties of the 
commonest medicines, are a great advantage to any intending 
Tea planter. 



1)2 
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CHAPTER VII. 

LAY OF LAND. 

The first idea prevailing about Tea was that it should be 
planted on slopes. It was thought, and truly, that the plant 
was impatient of stagnant water, and so it is, but it is not 
necessary to plant it on slopes in consequence. Pictures of 
Chinese, suspended by chains, (inasmuch as the locality 
could not be otherwise reached) picking Tea off bushes grow- 
ing in the crevices of rocks, somewhat helped this notion ; 
and when stated, as it was, that the Tea produced in such 
places was the finest and commanded the highest price, 
which was not true, intending planters in India went crazy in 
their search for impracticable steeps ! Much of the failure in 
Tea has arisen from this fact, for a great part of many, the 
whole of some gardens, have been planted on land so steep 
that the Tea can never last or thrive on it. This is especially 
the case in parts of the Darjeeling district. 

Sloping land is objectionable in the following respects. 
It cannot be highly cultivated in any way (I hold Tea will 
only pay with high cultivation), for high cultivation consists 
in frequent digging, to keep the soil open and get rid of 
weeds, and liberal manuring. If such soil is dug in the rainy 
season, it is washed down to the foot of the hill, and if 
manure is applied at any time of the year, it experiences the 
same fate when the rain comes. As it cannot be dug, weeds 
necessarily thrive and diminish the yield by choking the 
plants. 

The choice is therefore of two evils : * low cultivation and 
weeds,* or *high cultivation which bares the roots of the 
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plants in a twelvemonth.' Of the two, the first must be 
chosen, for if the latter were pursued the plants, getting 
gradually more and more denuded of soil, would simply 
topple over in two or three years. But choosing the lesser 
evil, the mischief is not confined to the bad effects of low 
cultivation. Dig the land as little as you will, the great force 
of the rains washes down a good deal of soil. The plants do 
not sink as the soil lowers, and the consequence is that all 
Tea plants on slopes have the lower side bare of earth, and 
the roots exposed. This' is more and more the case the 
steeper the slope. These exposed roots shrivel up as the 
sun acts on them, the plant languishes and yields very little 
leaf 

Attempts are made to remedy the mischief by carrying 
earth up from below yearly, and placing it under the plant ; 
but the expense of doing this is great, and the pallia- 
tion is only temporary, for the same thing occurs again and 
again as each rainy season returns. 

The mischief is greater on stiff than on sandy soils, for on 
the former the earth is detached in great pieces and carried 
down the hill. I know one garden in Chittagong, a large 
one, where the evil is so great, that the sooner the cultivation 
is abandoned the better for the owners* 

A great many gardens in India,^ indeed the majority, are 
on slopes ; a few in Assam, the greater number in Cachar, 
some in Chittagong, and almost all the Himalayan planta- 
tions. Such of these as are on steep slopes will, I believe, 
never pay, and instead of improving yearly (as good gardens, 
highly cultivated, should do even after they have arrived at 
full bearing) such, I fear, will deteriorate year by year. 

Plantations on moderate slopes need not fail because of 
the slopes. The evils slight slopes entail are not great, but 
the sooner the fact is accepted that sloping cannot vie against 
flat land for the cultivation of Tea the better. 
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Where only the lower parts of slopes are planted, the plants 
do very well. The upper part being jungle the wash is not 
great, and the plants benefit much by the rich vegetable 
matter the rain brings down from above. I have often seen 
very fine plants on the lower part of slopes, where the upper 
has been left in jungle, and I should not hesitate to plant 
such portions if the slope was moderate. 

Where teelah land, in Eastern Bengal, or sloping land in 
the Himalayas, Chittagong, or elsewhere, has to be adopted, 
aspect is all-important. A good aspect in one climate is bad 
in another. In Assam, Cachar, Chittagong, and all warm 
places, choose the coolest ; at high elevations (temperate climes) 
the warmest. 

In the Himalayas, moreover, the warmer aspects are, as a 
rule, the most fertile ; vice versA in warm localities. Many a 
garden, which would have done very well on the moderate 
slopes chosen had only the proper aspects been planted, has 
been ruined by planting all sides of teelahs or hills indiscri- 
minately. The southern and western slopes of plantations in 
warm sites are generally very bare of plants. Not strange 
they should be so, when the power of the reflected rays of 
the afternoon sun is considered. Again, in cold climates 
plants cannot thrive on northern aspects, for their great want 
in such climes is heat and sunshine. Let the above fault 
then be avoided in both cases, for though, doubtless, a garden 
is more handy, and looks better in one piece planted all 
over without any intervening jungle, even patches of jungle 
look better, and are decidedly cheaper, than bare cultivated 
hills. 

Of flat land, after what I have written, I need not add 
much. It is of two kinds, table and valley land ; the former 
is very rare in Tea districts, at least of any extent, which 
makes it worth while to plant it. There are two gardens in 
Chittagong on such flat table land, and they are both doing 
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very well. Table land cannot be too flat, for the natural 
drainage is so great no stagnant water can lie.^ 

Valley land is not good if it is perfectly flat. It will then 
be subject to inundation and stagnant water. There is 
nothing that kills the plant so surely and quickly as the latter. 
Even quite flat valleys can be made sweet by artificial drain- 
age, but to do this a lower level, not too far distant, must 
exist, and the danger is not quite removed then. Valleys in 
which no water- course exists, and which slope towards the 
mouth aloney are to be avoided, for the plants near the mouth 
always get choked with sand. The best valleys are those 
with a gentle slope both ways, one towards the lowest line 
of the valley, be it a running water-course, or a dry nullah 
which carries off rain, the other towards the mouth of the 
valley. Such valleys drain themselves, or at least very little 
artificial drainage is necessary. A valley of this kind, with a 
running stream through it, is most valuable for Tea, and if the 
other advantages of soil and climate are present it is simply 
a perfect site. Such however are not frequent. If in such 
valleys, as is generally the case, the slope from the head to 
the mouth is enough, the running stream can be * bunded ' 
(shut up) at a high level, and brought along one side at a 
sufficient elevation to irrigate the whole. 

I have never seen but one garden in a valley that fulfils all 
these conditions exactly. It is in Chittagong ; the soil is good, 
labour plentiful, and manure abundant. It ought to do great 
things, for the possibility of irrigating plants in the dry season 
(which, as observed, is very trying in Chittagong) will give 
several extra flushes in the year. 

Of course in the wet season on such land the watef* must 
be allowed to resume its natural course. 

Narrow valleys are not worth planting. No narrow tracts 

> I am now commencing a second garden in the Western Dooars on flat table 
land, and the site is an exceptionally favourable one. 



A 
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of land, with jungle on both sides, are worth the expense of 
cultivation, for the continual encroachment of the jungle gives 
much extra work. The plants, moreover, in very narrow 
valleys get half-buried with soil washed down from the 
adjacent slopes. Narrow valleys are therefore, in any case, 
better avoided. 

To conclude shortly, flat lands can be highly cultivated, 
steep slopes cannot. Tea pays best (perhaps not at all other- 
wise) wich high cultivation, ergo flat lands are preferable. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LAYING OUT A GARDEN. 

By this I mean, so dividing it when first made into parts, that 
later the said parts shall be easily recognised, and separately 
or differently treated, as they may require it. 

The usual custom is to begin at one end of a plantation, 
and dig it right through to the other. In the same way 
with the pruning and plucking, and I believe the system is 
a very bad one. Different portions of gardens require differ- 
ent treatment, inasmuch as they differ in soil, and otherwise. 
One part of a plantation is much more prolific of weeds than 
another — how absurd that it should be cleaned no oftener ! 
This is only one exemplification of difference of treatment, 
but in many ways it is necessary, most of all in plucking 
leaf. 

All parts of a plantation, owing in some places to the 
different ages of the plants, in others to the variety in the soil 
and its productive powers, in others to slopes or to aspect, 
do not yield leaf equally, that is, flush does not follow flush 
with equal rapidity. In some places (supposing each part 
to be picked when the flush is ready) seven days' interval 
will exist between the flushes, in others nine, ten, or twelve ; 
but no attention, as a rule, is paid to this. The pickers have 
finished the garden at the west end, the east end is again 
ready, and when done, the middle part will be taken in hand, 
be it ready or be it not ! It may be that the middle part 
flushes quicker than any other ; in this case the flush will be 
more than mature when it is taken, in fact it will have begun 
to harden ; or it may be the middle part does not flush as 
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quickly as the others ; in this case it will be picked before it 
is ready, that is, when the flush is too young, and the yield 
will consequently be smaller. 

I believe the yield of a plantation may be largely increased 
by attending to this. Every Tea estate should be divided 
into gardens, of say, about 5 to lo acres each.* If no 
natural division exists, small roads to act as such should be 
made. More than this cannot be done when the plantation 
is first laid out, but when later the plants yield, any difference 
between the productive powers of different parts of the same 
garden should be noted, and these divided off into sections. 
To do this latter with roads would take up too much, space, 
and small masonry pillars, white-washed, are the best Four 
of these, one at each corner of a section, are enough, and 
they need not be more than 3 feet high and i foot square. 
Thus each garden may, where necessary, be divided into two 
sections, which, in a 300-acre estate, partitioned off into 
thirty gardens, would give about forty to sixty sections. No 
matter where a section may be, directly the flush on it is 
ready it should be picked. Where the soil on any one garden 
is much the same, and observation shows the plants all over 
it flush equally, it may be left all in one. I only lay down 
the principle, and I am very certain it works well, the proof 
of which is that where I have practised it some sections during 
the season give three, four, and five flushes more than others. 
Had the usual plan of picking from one end to the other been 
adopted, they would have been all forced to give the same 
number. In other words, the said extra flushes would have 
been lost, and further loss occasioned by some flushes being 
taken before they were ready, others after a portion of the 
tender leaf had hardened. 

* A garden I have just finished in the Western Dooars is 300 acres in extent, 
all on flat land without any breaks in the cultivation, and all divided into sections 
of 5 acres each. Being in one large block it is not divided into gardens at all, 
only sections. 
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The best plan is simply to number the gardens from i 
upwards, and the sections in each garden the same way. 
Thus supposing No. S garden is divided into three sections, 
they will be known respectively as 5-1, 5-2, and 5-3. This 
is the best way for the natives, and I find they soon learn to 
designate each section. I have a man whose special duty 
(though he has other work also) it is to see each day which 
sections are ready to pick the following, and those, and those 
alone, are picked. Practice soon teaches the number of 
pickers required for any given number of sections, and that 
number only are put to the work. If a portion is not 
completed that day, it is the first taken in hand the next, and 
if any day on no sections is the flush ready, no leaf is picked 
the following. 

Apart from leaf-picking, the garden and section plan 
detailed is useful in many ways. Each garden, if not each 
section which most requires it, is dug, pruned, or manured at 
the best time, and any spot on the plantation is easily desig- 
nated. The plan /acilitates the measurement of work, and 
enables correct lists of the flushes gathered to be kept. It is 
thus seen which gardens yield best, and the worst can, by 
extra manuring, be brought to equal those. 

In short, the advantages are many, too numerous to 
detail. 

Of course all this can be better done on a flat garden than 
on one planted on slopes, and though it may not be possible 
to work it out as much in detail on the latter, still a good 
deal in that way can be done, and I strongly recommend it. 

In laying out a plantation keep it all as much together as 
possible, the more it is in one block the easier it is supervised, 
the cheaper it is worked. Still do not, with a view to this, 
take in any bad land, for bad land will never pay. 

Let your lines of Tea plants, as far as practicable, run 
with geometrical regularity. You will later find, both in mea- 
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suring work and picking leaf, great advantages therefrom. In 
gardens where the lines are not regular portions are continu- 
ally being passed over in leaf-picking, and thereby not only 
is the present flush from such parts lost, but the following is 
also retarded. 

If your different gardens are so situated that the roads 
through them, that is, from one garden to the other, can be 
along tlu side of any garden without increasing the length 
of the road, by all means adopt that route. There is no such 
good boundary for a garden as a road that is being continually 
traversed. It will save many rupees by preventing the en- 
croachment of jungle into a garden, and more space is thus 
also given for plants. It is, however, of no use to do it if a 
road through the middle of a garden is shorter, as coolies will 
always take the shortest route. 

The lines of plants on sloping ground should neither run 
up and down, nor directly across the slope. If they run up 
and down, gutters or water-courses will form between the 
lines, and much additional earth will be washed away thereby. 
If they run right across the hill the same thing will occur ' 
between the trees in each line, and the lower side of each plant 
will have its roots laid very bare. It is on all slopes a choice 
of evils, but if the lines are laid diagonally across the hill, 
so that the slope along the lines shall be a moderate one, the 
evil is reduced as far as it can be by any arrangement of the 
plants. No, I forgot ; there is one other thing. The closer 
the lines to each other, and the closer the plants in the lines 
to each other, in short, the more thickly the ground on slopes 
is planted the less will be the wash, for stems and roots retain 
the soil in its place, and the more there are the greater the 
advantage. 

Where slopes are steep (though, remember, steep slopes 
are to be avoided) terracing may be resorted to with advan- 
tage, as the washing down of the soil is much checked by it. 
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On flat land, of course, it does not really signify in which 
directions the lines run, but such a garden looks best if, when 
the roads are straight, the lines run at right angles to them. 

In laying out a garden choose a central spot with water 
handy for your factory, bungalow, and all your buildings ; let 
your Tea-houses be as close to your dwelling-house as pos- 
sible, so that during the manufacturing time you can be in 
and out at all hours of the day and night. Much of your 
success will depend upon this. Let all your buildings be as 
near to each other as they can, but still far enough apart, 
that any one building may burn without endangering others. 
You need not Construct any Tea-buildings until the third 
year. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

VARIETIES OF THE TEA PLANT. 

These are many, but they all arise from two species ; the 
China plant, the common Tea bush in China, and the indige- 
nous plant, first discovered some forty years ago in Assam. 

These are quite different species of the same plant. Whether 
the difference was produced by climate, by soil, or in what 
way, no one knows, and here we have only to do with the facts 
that they do differ in every respect. A purely indigenous 
plant or tree (for in its wild state it may more properly be 
called the latter) grows with one stem or trunk and runs up to 
15 and 18 feet high. It is always found in thick jungle, and 
would thus appear to like shade. I believe it does when 
young ; but I am quite sure if the jungle were cleared round 
an indigenous Tea tree found in the forest, it would thrive 
better from that day. The China bush (for it is never more) 
after the second year has numerous stems, and 6 or 7 feet 
would seem to be its limit in height. The lowest branches of 
a China plant are close to the ground, but in a pure cultivated 
indigenous, from 9 inches to i foot above the soil the single 
stem is clean. 

The indigenous grows quicker after the second or third 
year than the China, if it has not been over-pruned or over- 
plucked when young. In other words, it flushes quicker, for 
flushing is growing. 

The indigenous does not run so much to wood as the China. 
Indigenous seedlings require to be watered oftener than 
China, for the latter do not suffer as quickly from drought. 
The indigenous tree has a leaf of 9 inches long and more 
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The leaf of the China bush never exceeds 4 inches. The 
indigenous leaf is a bright pale green, the China leaf a dull 
dark green colour. The indigenous * flushes/ that is, produces 
new tender leaf, much more copiously than the China, and this 
in two ways : firsty the leaves are larger, and thus if only even 
in number exceed in bulk what the China has given ; and 
secondly^ it flushes oftener. The infusion of Tea made from 
the indigenous species is far more ' rasping ' and * pungent ' 
than what the China plant can give, and the Tea commands 
a much higher price. The young leaves from which alone 
Tea is made are of a much finer and softer texture in the indige- 
nous than in the China ; the former may be compared to satin, 
the latter to leather. The young leaves of the indigenous 
moreover do not harden so quickly as those of the China, thus 
if there is any unavoidable delay in picking a flush, the loss is 
less with the former. In the fact that unpruned or unpicked 
plants (for picking is a miniature pruning) give fewer and 
less succulent young leaves which harden quicker than pruned 
ones, the two varieties would seem to be alike. The China 
variety is much more prolific of seed than the indigenous ; 
the former also gives it when younger, and as seed checks 
leaf, the China is inferior in this as in other respects. The 
China is by far the hardier plant. It is much easier to rear, 
and it will grow in widely differing climates, which the indige- 
nous will not. 

A patch of indigenous with a mature flush on it is a pretty 
sight. The plants all appear as if crowned with gold (they 
are truly so if other advantages exist), and are a great contrast 
to the China variety if it can also be seen near. 

I have now, I think, pointed out the leading characteristics 
of the two original varieties of the Tea plant, and it stands to 
reason no one would grow the China who could get indigenous. 
But the truth is, a pure specimen of either is rare. The plants 
between indigenous and China are caDed ' hybrids.' They 



i 
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were in the first instance produced by the inoculation, when 
close together, of the pollen of one kind into the flower of the 
other, and the result was a true hybrid, partaking equally of 
the indigenous and China characteristics ; but the process was 
repeated again and again between the said hybrid and an 
indigenous or China, and again later between hybrids of 
different degrees, so that now there are very many varieties of 
the Tea plant, ico or even more, and no garden is wholly indi- 
genous or wholly China. So close do the varieties run, no 
one can draw the line and say where the China becomes a 
hybrid, the hybrid an indigenous. Though as a rule the young 
leaves are light green or dark green, as the plant approaches 
the indigenous or China in its character, there are a certain 
class of bushes all hybrid, whose young leaves have strong 
shades of crimson and purple. Some even are quite red, others 
quite purple. These colours do not last as the leaf hardens, 
and the matured leaves of these plants do not differ from 
others. Plants with these coloured leaves are prolific. 

The nearer each plant approaches the indigenous the higher 
its class and excellence, ergo one plantation is composed of a 
much better class of plants than another. Had China seed 
never been introduced into India, a very different state of 
things would have existed now. The cultivation would not 
have been so large, but far more valuable. The propagation and 
rearing of the indigenous, as observed, is difficult ; the China is 
much hardier while young. So difficult is it to rear successively 
the pure indigenous, perhaps the best plan, were it all to come 
over again, would be to propagate a high class hybrid and 
distribute it, never allowing any China seed or plants to leave 
the nursery, which should have been a Government one. But 
we must take things as they are. The Government nurseries 
in the Himalayas and the Dehra Dhoon (there have never 
been any elsewhere, and worse sites could not have been chosen) 
were planted entirely with China seeds, the seedlings distri- 
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buted all over the country, and thus the mischief was done. The 
Indian Tea is vastly superior to the Chinese, and commands a 
much higher price at home, but it is still very inferior to what 
it would have been, had not Chinese seed been so recklessly 
imported and distributed over the country. 

The home of the indigenous Tea tree is in the deep luxu- 
rious jungles of Assam and Cachar.^ There it grows into a 
good-sized tree. I have seen it 20 feet high. These are of 
no use, except for seed, until they are cut down. When this 
is done, they throw out many new shoots, covered with young 
tender leaves, fit for Tea. They are of course far too big to 
transplant, but on some sites where they were numerous, that 
spot was chosen for the plantation, and some of these are the 
best gardens in Assam and Cachar. 

The indigenous plant and high class hybrid require a hot 
moist climate, and will not therefore flourish in any parts of 
India outside Eastern Bengal. I have tried them in the Hima- 
layas, there the cold kills them. In Dehra Dhoon and Kangra 
the climate is far too dry ; besides, the hot winds in the former, 
and the cold in the latter, are prejudicial. The Terai under 
Darjeeling suits them. In Assam, Cachar, and Chittagong, the 
indigenous and the highest class hybrids will thrive, for the 
climate of all three is suitable, but perhaps Northern Assam 
possesses the best climate of all for such plants. 

The Himalayan gardens consist entirely of Chinese plants 
mixed occasionally with a low class of hybrid. They were 
all formed from the Government Nurseries where nothing but 
Chinese was reared. Occasional importations of Assam and 
Cachar seed will account for the sprinkling of low class 
hybrids which may be found. The same may be said of 
Dehra Dhoon and Kangra. In some gardens in the Terai 
below Darjeeling a high class of plant exists. In Assam, 

' It is a singular fact that none exists in Northern Cachar, that is, on the 
northern side of the river. / * 

E 
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Cachar, and Chittagong the plantations vary much, but all 
have some indigenous and high class hybrids, while many 
gardens are composed of nothing else. 

It is evident, then, that the value of a garden depends 
much on the class of its plants, and that a wise man will only 
propagate the best Only the seed from good varieties should 
be selected, and gradually all inferior bushes should be rooted 
out and a good kind substituted. When this shall have been 
systematically done for a few years on a good garden, which 
has other advantages, the yield per acre will far exceed any- 
thing yet realised or even thought of. 

Government action in the matter of Tea has been pre- 
judicial in many ways, but in none more So than when 
they were doing their best to foster the cultivation by 
distributing Chinese seed and seedlings gratis. No one 
can blame here (would the Government were equally 
free from blame in all Tea matters!) but the mischief 
is none the less. It will never be possible to undo the 
harm then done. 

The seed of indigenous, hybrid, and Chinese, is like in 
appearance, and cannot be distinguished. Thus, when seed 
formerly was got from a distance, the purchaser was at the 
mercy of the vendor. 

High cultivation improves the class of a Tea plant. Thus, 
a purely China bush, if highly cultivated and well manured, 
will in two or three years assume a hybrid character. High 
cultivation will therefore improve the class of all the plants in 
a garden ; but the cheapest and best plan with low class 
Chinese plants is to root them out and replace them with 
others, as will be explained hereafter. Low class seedlings 
should also be rooted out of nurseries. 

I cannot conclude this chapter better than by giving 
an extract from the ' Government Records ' alluded to in 
a previous chapter, and I add a few remarks at foot, as 
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Otherwise the reader might be puzzled with some opinions 
expressed which are so much at variance with the generally 
received opinions on Tea to-day. 

Kinds of Tea plants cultivated. — * When Government resolved on 
trying the experiment of cultivating Tea in India, they deputed Dr. 
Gordon to China to acquire information respecting the cultivation 
and manufacture of Teas, and to procure Tea seeds. Aided by Dr. 
Gutzlaff he procured a quantity of seeds from the mountains in the 
Amoy districts. These seeds were sent to the Calcutta Botanical 
Garden, where they were sown in boxes. On germinating they were 
sent up the country in boats, some to Assam and some to Gurhmuk- 
tesur, and from thence to Kumaon and Gurhwal. From these plants 
date the commencement of the Tea plantations in the Himalayas.^ 
Tea was first made in Kumaon in 1841, and the samples sent to 
England, and were pronounced to be of good quality, fitted for the 
home markets, and similar to the Oolong Souchong varieties. Thus 
Messrs. Thompson, of Mincing Lane, report on a sample sent by us 
to Dr. Royle in 1842: "The samples of Tea received belong to the 
Oolong Souchong kind, fine-flavoured and strong. This is equal to 
the superior black Tea generally sent as presents, and better for the 
most part than the Chinese Tea imported for mercantile purposes." * 
By many it was supposed that there were different species of the Tea 
plant, and that the species cultivated in the south districts of China 
was different from that met with in the north. To solve this mystery, 
and at the same time procure the best varieties of the Tea plant, 
Mr. Fortune was deputed to China. By him large numbers of Tea 
plants were sent from different districts of China celebrated for their 
Teas, and are now thriving luxuriantly in all the plantations throughout 
the Kohistan of the North-west Provinces and Punjab. Both green 
and black Tea plants were sent, the former from Whey Chow, 
Mooyeen, Chusan, Silver Island, and Tein Tang, near Ningpo, and 
the latter from Woo-e San, Tein San, and Tsin Gan, in the Woo-e 
district But so similar are the green and black Tea plants to each 

* And also the introduction of a bad class of plants. — £. M. 

• A single small sample of Tea very carefully made, and with an amount of 
labour which could never be bestowed on the mass, is little or no criterion. Tea 
is better made in Kumaon in 1878 than it was in 1842, but Kumaon Tea does 
not vie in price with Eastern Bengal produce. All the Himalayan Tea is weak, 
though of a delicate flavour ; all Tea grown at high elevation must be so. — £. M. 

£ 2 
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Other, and the plants from the Amoy districts, that the most practised 

eye, when they are mixed together, cannot separate 

Several vaneties. , » • i t i • » 

them, showmg that they are nothing more than 
mere varieties of one and the same plant, the changes in the form of 
the leaf being brought about by cultivation. Moreover, throughout 
the plantation fifty varieties might easily be pointed out ; but they 
run so into each other as to render it impossible to assign them any 
trivial character ; and the produce of the seed of different varieties 
does not produce the same varieties only but several varieties, proving 
that the changes are entirely owing to cultivation ; nor do the plants, 
cultivated at 6,000 feet in the Himalayas, differ in the least in their 
varieties from those cultivated at 2,500 feet of altitude in the Dehra 
Dhoon. 

*That the Assam plant is a marked species is true, it being 
distinguished by its large membranous and lanceo- 
late leaf, small flower, and upright growth. 

' It is a very inferior plant for making Tea, and its leaves are 
therefore not used.^ Though the plants received from the different 
districts of China do not differ from those first sent to the plantations, 
it is highly important to know that the Tea plants from well-known 
green and black Tea districts of China now exist in the plantations, 
as it is stated that local causes exert a great influence in the quality 
of the Teas as much as the manufacture does. The expense, there- 
fore, incurred in stocking the Government plantations with the finest 
kinds and varieties of Tea plants procurable in China, though great, 
will be amply repaid. From them superior kinds of Tea are pro- 
duced.' 

The above extract is a sample of the said 'Records.' 
They abound in errors and highly coloured statements, which 
induced many to embark in Tea on unfavourable sites, and 
' the red book ' (it is bound in a red cover) is not exactly 
blessed by the majority of the Himalayan planters ! 

* A little enquiry would have shown this was not true, even when it was 
written. All Tea planters, brokers, and all interested in Tea, know now (many 
knew it then) that the * Assam species,' viz., the indigenous, makes the most 
valuable Tea produced. — E. M. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TEA SEED. 

Though there is a great difference in Tea plants (see last 
Chapter) the seed of all is the same, and it is therefore 
impossible to say from what class of plants it has been 
gathered. 

When Tea seed was very valuable (it has sold in the Tea- 
fever days as high as Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 per maund) it was 
the object of planters to grow as much as possible. 

High class plants do not give much seed, a plantation 
therefore with much on it should be avoided in purchasing 
seed. 

The Tea flower (the germ of next year's seed) appears in 
the autumn, and the seed is ripe at the end of the following 
October or early November. 

It takes thus one year to form. 

Seed is ripe when the capsule becomes brown, and when 
breaking the latter the inner brown covering of the seed 
adheres to the seed and not to the capsule. 

One capsule contains i, 2, 3, and sometimes even 4 seeds. 

Though the mass ripens at the end of October, some ripen 
earlier ; the capsule splits and the seed falls on the ground. If, 
therefore, all the seed from a garden is required, it is well to 
send round boys all October to pick up such seeds. 

"When the seed is picked at the end of October or early 
November the mass is still in capsules. It should be laid in 
the sun for half an hour daily for two or three days until most 
of the capsules have split. It is then shelled, and the clean seed 
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laid on the floor of any building where it will remain dry. 
Sunning it after shelling is objectionable. 

The sooner it is sown after it is shelled the better. 

If for any reason it is necessary to keep it, say a fortnight 
or three weeks before sowing, it is best kept towards germi- 
nating in layers covered with dry mould. But if to be kept 
longer leave it on the dry floor as above, taking care it is 
thinly spread (not more than one seed thick if you have 
space) and collected together, and re-spread every day to 
turn it. 

For transport to a distance it should be placed in coarse 
gunny bags only one-third filled. If these are shaken and 
turned daily during transit a journey of a week will not very 
materially injure the seed. 

For any long journey it is best placed in layers in 
boxes with thoroughly dry and fine charcoal between the 
layers, and sheets of paper here and there to prevent the 
charcoal running to the bottom. 

It is scarcely necessary to consider how Tea seed can be 
utilized when not. saleable, for seed prevents leaf, and there- 
fore it should not be grown if there is no market for it 
It will, however, make oil, but the price it would fetch for 
this purpose would not compensate for the diminished yield 
of leaf it had caused. It is also valuable as manure mixed 
with cattle-dung, but it would not pay to grow it for this 
purpose either. 

My advice therefore is to allow no more seed on the garden 
than you require for your own use (even the fullest gardens 
require some yearly), or than you can sell at a remunerative 
price. 

If the object is to produce a considerable quantity of seed, 
set apart a piece of the plantation for it, and do not prune 
it at all A large number will then be produced on that 
piece. 
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If the object is to grow as little seed as possible after the 
pruning in the cold weather, which destroys the greater part, 
send round boys to pick off such of the germs as remain. 

If this is done ever so carefully, some will escape, enough 
say to give one maund seed from lo acres of gfarden, and this 
as a rule is enough to fill up vacancies in a good garden. 

The following figfures regarding seed will be found useful, 
but remember the higher the class of plant the less durable 
the seed : — 

Seven maunds seed, with capsules, give 4 mds. clean seed. 

One maund clean seed (fresh) =26,000 seeds. 

(ten days old) =32,000 „ 
(one month old) =35,000 „ 

Say therefore, in round numbers, that one maund Tea 
seed = 30,000 seeds. 

With good Tea seed, sown shortly after it is picked, about 
20,000 will germinate. 

If you get 8,000 to germinate with seed that has come a 
long distance, you are lucky. 

After a two months' journey 3,000 is probably the outside 
which will be realised. 

My experience, with seed imported into another District 
from Assam or Cachar, is that more than 4,500 Seedlings 
cannot be expected from each maund. 
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CHAPTER XL 

COMPARISON BETWEEN SOWING IN NURSERIES AND 

IN SITU. 

In the one case the seed is placed in nurseries at the close of 
the year, and the young plants transplanted into the garden 
at beginning of the following rains. 

In the other the seed is (at the same time, viz,^ close of 
the year, if you can get it so soon) sown at once in the 
plantation where the plants are intended to grow. 

Each of these plans has its advocates, who don't believe 
in the other plan at all! The question is which is the 
better ? 

Their respective advantages may be shortly summed up as 
follows : — 



Nurseries. 

Advantages. — The seed may be made to germinate early 
by watering. After it germinates the plants can be watered 
from time to time as they require it. Artificial shade (a great 
help to the germination of Tea seed) can be given. The soil 
can be frequently opened, and the plants in every way better 
tended in nurseries. 

Disadvantages, — The plants lose at least three months' 
growth when transplanted, and may die. The transplanting 
necessitates labour at the time of the year it is much wanted 
for other work. The expense is greater than the other plan, 
for there are the nurseries to make and the labour of trans- 
planting. 




comparison between sowing in nurseries, etc. s^ 

In Situ. 

Advantages, — The plants gain some three months in growth 
by not being moved. It saves labour at the busy time, viz,y 
early in the rains. It saves all the labour of transplanting, 
that is, it saves labour absolutely, and gives labour when, as 
stated, it is much required. 

Disadvantages.— If the early rains (that is, rain in Decem- 
ber, January, and February) fail but few seeds germinate. In 
the case of a new garden the soil must be kept clean six 
or seven months before it would be necessary by the nursery 
plan. No artificial shade can be given. 

It will thus be seen that the advocates of both plans 
have much to urge in their respective favours. Which is 
better t 

The advocates of each plan are guided by the climate 
they have planted Tea in, and the truth is simply that the 
better plan for one place is not adapted to another. Planting 
in situ where it will succeed is by far the cheaper and better, 
and it will do so wherever there are certainly cold weather 
and spring rains. Thus (see rain table) it will often succeed 
in Assam, Cachar, Darjeeling, the Western Dooars, and per- 
haps the Terai below Darjeeling. It will fail in Chittagong, 
Dehra Dhoon, Kumaon, Kangra, and Hazareebaugh. In 
Chittagong, for instance, a garden could never be made by 
planting in situ, or, as it is generally called, at stake.^ 

In this and other matters adapt your operations to the 
existing climate. 

I will now describe the above two methods of sowing 
seed. 

* In no climate is the success of it certain, for early rains often fail, and then 
it is all loss. I would, therefore, in all cases advise nurseries in reserve. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

SOWING SEED IN SITU, ID EST, AT STAKE. 

It is named * at stake,' because stakes are put along in lines 
to show where the Tea trees are to be, and the seed is sown 
at those spots. 

The modus operandi is very simple. A month before the 
sowing time (which should be as soon as you can get the seed) 
at each stake dig a hole at least 9 inches diameter and 12 
inches deep, put the soil taken out on the sides, taking care, 
however, if it be on a slope, to put none above the hole. Do 
not put the soil near enough to the pit, to make it likely it 
will be washed back. Such soil as should be washed in ought 
to be the new rich surface soil. For this reason the upper side 
of the hole should be left free on slopes. The pits are made 
a month beforehand to admit of this, and to allow the action 
of the air on the open sides to improve the mould. 

If lucky enough to have one or two falls of rain during 
the month, the holes will be more or less filled up with soil, 
eminently calculated to instigate rapid growth. Just before 
sowing fill up the pit with surrounding surface soil. Whether 
to mix a little manure with it or not is a question. If it is 
virgin soil and rich in decayed vegetation, I say no ; if not 
virgin soil, and rather poor, yes ; but it must be strictly in 
moderation — not more, say, than a man can hold in both 
hands to each hole. In filling up the hole, press the soil 
down lightly two or three times, or it will all sink later, and 
your seeds be far too deep. 

When the above is all done there is a perfect spot for the 
reception of the seed. The tap-root can readily descend in 
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search of moisture, and the lateral rootlets can spread like- 
wise^ They (the latter) will not reach the outer walls of the 
pit for six months, and will then be strong enough to force 
their way through. 

Now sow the seed ; put in, say, two or three, as the seed 
is good or bad, six inches apart Push them into the soft 
soil one inch, and put up the stake in the centre to mark 
the spot. 

Keep the place clean till following rains, but allow only 
hand-weeding near the young seedlings, and occasionally open 
the soil with some light-hand instrument as *a koorpee' to 
the depth of half an inch. 

If all the seeds germinate, and the seedlings escape 
crickets, and all live, at commencement of the rains leave the 
best and transplant the others to any vacant spot. You will 
' succeed with some, not with others ; but do not be too anxious 
to take up the spare ones with earth round the roots, and thus 
endanger the one plant left. That the seedling left be not 
injured is the great point, the others must take their chance. 

Some people believe in two, or even three Seedlings to- 
gether, and would thus advise them to be all, or perhaps two, 
left. I do not approve of the plan, except, perhaps, with 
Chinese plants. Plant as close as you will in the lines, but 
give each plant its own home. 

There is another mode of planting at stake, which is, I 
think, better than the above. 

Lay the seed in alternate layers of seed and mould in 
beds. The seeds may be laid close to each other, but not 
above each other, with mould, say two inches thick, above, 
and then seed again. When they begin to burst, ready to 
shoot out their roots, examine the seeds, by taking off the soil 
from each layer, every three or four days. Take out those 
that have burst, and plant with the eye or root side of the seed 
downwards. Put all that have not burst back again. Repeat 
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the operation again and again every second or third day. Be 
careful and take them up before the root projects — that is, 
' directly the coating has cracked. 

By this means only one seed need be put at each stake, 
for it is certain to germinate, and seed may thus be made 
to go much further. Great care is, however, necessary in 
this operation. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

NURSERIES. 

Choose a level site, with, if possible, the command of water 
at a higher level-^anyhow, with water handy. Either irri- 
gating or hand-watering for seed beds is a necessity if vigorous 
and well-developed plants are to be looked for. 

The soil should be of the light, friable kind recommended 
for the Tea plant (see ' soil ') and of the same nature as the 
soil of the garden, the ultimate home of the plants. This 
latter is all-important, for seedlings will never thrive (probably 
not live) transplanted into a new kind of mould, particularly 
a poorer kind. 

If possible, the soil of the seed beds should be poorer than 
the soil of the garden — on no account richer. Taking care it 
IS of the same nature as the garden soil, choose the poorest 
you can find. The principle is well known in England, and 
it applies equally in India. From poor to rich soil plants 
thrive, but never the other way. 

For the above reason, if you manure seed beds, do it very 
3paringly. 

Artificial shade for seed beds is a necessity ; at least very 
many more seeds will germinate when it is given. 

Natural shade over seed beds is very bad ; for, firstly^ 
* the drippings ' are highly injurious ; and, secondly, shade is 
only required till the plants are two or three inches high ; 
after that any shade is bad, for plants brought up to the time 
of transplanting in shade are never hardy. 

Seed beds, where water is handy, should not be dug deep. 
If so dug, and the soil is consequently loose a long way down, 
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the tap-root will descend quickly, and will be too long when 
transplanted. As w^ter can be given when it is necessary, 
there is no need for the tap-root to go down low in search of 
moisture.' A long tap-root is generall)*^ broken in ' lifting ' 
the seedling from the bed. 

Seed beds nL'sed, as is the usual custom, above the paths 
that run between them, are objectionable. They part with 
moisture too freely. They should, on the contrary, be below 
the level of the paths, and there is another advantage in this, 
for the said paths can then be used, partly as supports for the 
artificial shade, and thus do away with the expense of long 
wooden stakes. 

As the seed beds are only required until the beginning of 
the following rains, there is no possibility of their suffering 
from excessive moisture. When they are required to remain 
later, of course this plan of making the beds lower than the 
paths will not do. 

Seed is best sown in drills, six inches apart, and each seed 
two, or if space can be got, even three inches from its neigh- 
bour. This facilitates each seedling being taken up later, 
with more or less of a ball of earth round the roots. An all- 
important point (see transplanting, page 75). 

The length of the beds does not signify, but the breadth 
must not be more than five feet, so that a man on the path 
on either side can reach to the middle while hand-weeding or 
opening the soil. 

After what has been said no lengthy directions for making 
the beds are necessary. 

Cut down, burn, 'or carry off all jungle, and then take out 
all roots, whether grass or other. Now make the surface level. 
After this mark off the beds and paths, the latter one foot 

' In planting * at stake ' (see last Chapter) the conditions are different. There 
the plant is in its permanent home, and the more quickly and deeper the tap-root 
descends the better, as the plant will then draw moisture from low down when 
the soil is dry. 
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broad only, with String and pegs. Then raise the path six 
inches above the spots marked off for the beds. This latter 
must not be done by earth from the beds, but by earth from 
outside the intended nursery. Next dig and pulverise the 
soil of the beds to a depth of six or seven inches, no more, 
and level the surface. 

All is now ready for the seed. A string, five feet long, 
with a small peg at either end, is given to two men who stand 
on the path at either side of the bed. Each man has a six- 
inch measure. The string is laid across the bed, beginning at 
one end and pegged down at either side. A drill is then 
made along the string about one inch deep, and this done the 
string is, by means of the six-inch measure on either side 
removed and pegged down again in the place for the next 
drill Seeds are then sown or placed along the first drill 
made, two to three inches apart, and the earth filled in. This 
is repeated again and again till the whole bed is sown. 

If the character of the seed is doubtful it must be laid in 
thicker, but with good seed two-and-a-half to three inches is 
the best distance. 

The sowing finished the artificial shade has to be given. 
Along the paths, at five feet apart, put in forked stakes two 
feet long, viz., six inches into the path and eighteen inches 
above it. Connect these with one another by poles laid in 
the forks ; now lay other, but thinner poles attached to the 
first poles at either end across and above the bed ; and again 
across these latter, that is, along tlie length of the beds, split 
bamboos, and then bind the whole frame-work here and there. 
The said frame-work made will then be two feet above the 
beds, viz., eighteen inches of stake support, and the six-inch 
raised paths. The eighteen inches of opening all round, 
under the frame, that is, between the frame and the path, 
allows the necessary air to circulate ; while the expense, 
danger from high winds, and the objectionable entrance of the 
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sun at the sides, all of which high artificial shade is subject to, 
are avoided by this low frame-work. 

Mats are the best to cover the frame-work. In case of 
accidental or incendiary fire they are not so objectionable as 
grass, for they bum less and slower, but mats are expensive. 
Any coarse grass (free from seed) will answer, and it should 
be laid on as thin as will suffice to give shade. 

The beds may be watered, if there is no rain, a fortnight 
after the seed is sown, and from time to time during the dry 
season, whenever the soil at a depth of three or four inches 
shows no moisture. 

The soil should also be kept free of weeds, and after the 
plants are three or four inches high, the spaces between the 
drills should be slightly stirred every now and then. 

After thp seed has germinated, and the seedlings have, say 
four leaves on them, the artificial shade should be taken away. 
But it must be done gradually, taking off portions of the grass 
first, so that the young seedlings may by d^^ees be inured to 
the hot sun. 

Though cultivation, as described, by watering and opening 
the soil at times is well, these should not be done much, or the 
seedlings will be too large when the time comes to transplant 
them. Large seedlings do not, as a rule, thrive as well as 
moderate-sized ones, after being transplanted. 

Among the many very absurd mistakes made in the culti- 
vation of the Tea plant, none exceeds the ridiculous way Tea 
seed used to be sown in the Government plantations in the 
North-western Himalayas. The seed was sown in drills, as I 
have advised, but in six linear inches of the drills, where it is 
right to put two or at most three seeds, perhaps thirty were 
placed ! I do not exaggerate ; the drill, six inches deep, was 
filled with them. Many and many lacs of seeds, in those 
days worth many thousand rupees, were thus sacrificed. 
Private planters in the Himalayas, taught by the Government 
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method, once did the same. I believe the absurd practice is 
exploded now. 

Seed cannot be sown too soon after being picked. It is 
ripe early in November, so the beds should be all ready by 
November, and if the seed has not far to come it can thus be 
sown early that month. 

To each maund there are in round numbers 30,000 seeds, 
(see page 5 5). The number of plants it will take to fill an 
acre depends, of course, on the distances they are set apart 
(see page 71), but having decided this point, also the area to 
be planted, and consequently the number of maunds of seeds 
to be sown (see page 55), the following table will be found 
useful in calculating the size of nursery required. 

Table showing the size of nursery required for one maund 
and ten maunds seed, the drills being 6 inches apart, and 
each seed 3 inches or 2 inches from its neighbour. 



Distance each seed 

is set apart in the 

dnU. 


Area in sq. 

inches, each seed 

will occupy 


Area, insq. feet, of 

beds without paths, 

required for 

each md. 


Area, including 

paths required for 

eachmd. 


Size of nursery, 

including the paths, 

to take in for 

zo mds. 


3 inches . 
2 inches . 


18 
12 


3.763 
2,500 


4,513 sq. feet 

or 
501 sq. yards. 

2,995 sq. feet 

or 
332 sq. yards. 


100 yards 

50 yards. 
100 yards 

^^ 

33 yards. 



If nurseries for more than ten maunds are required, then 
allow 100 yards to be the breadth, and for each extra ten 
maunds add respectively for 3 or 2 inches (see ist column) 
50 or 33 yards to the length. Thus 50 maunds will require 
nurseries 100 yards by 250 yards, or 100 yards by 165 yards, 
according as it is decided to plant the seed 3 inches or 2 
inches apart in the lines. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



As idea rrjisted ftumci ly , got, I believe, from stiaQr China- 
men, who I don't diink knew modi about Tea in any way, 
diat manure, tfaoi^ it increased die yield, spoilt die flavour 
of Tea. The idea is opposed to all agricultnral knowledge^ 
for high cultivation, which in no case can be carried out to 
perfection without manure; much im pro v es the strei^^ and 
flavour of all edibles, the product of modieF-earth. 

My first experience of manure to the Tea plant was 
obtained in the Chittagong district frcHn a small garden dose 
to the station, which has been for some years highly manured. 
I was struck with the frequency and abundance of the flushes 
and the strength and flavour of the Tea. My high opinion 
of the Tea was later borne out by the Calcutta Ixokers. I 
allude to the 'Pioneer' garden, close to the Chittagong 
station. During the best tea months flush succeeded flush 
at intervals of less than a week, while 8 to lo maunds (640 
to 800 lbs.) was the yearly yield per acre ! The soil was 
very sandy and poor. 

After experience showed me that manuring nearly doubles 
the yield of plants, and that so far from injuring the flavour 
of Tea it improves it, while it adds greatly to the strength. 

I shall therefore b^ the question that manure is an 
advantage. If any planter doubts let him try it, and his 
doubts will soon be solved. 

Any manure is better than none, but I believe one of the 
best manures for the Tea plant (always excepting night-soil 
and the excrements of birds, which cannot be procured) is 
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cattle manure. It is not heating like horse-dung, and may be 
applied in large quantities without any risk. The fresher Jt 
is applied, in my opinion, the better, for it has then far more 
power. If mixed with any vegetable- refuse, the bulk being 
increased, it will go further, but I do not things it is intrin^- 
cally any the better for it. 

There are several chemical: manures advertised for Tea 
plants. * Money and Ponder's Chemical Manure,' lately pa- 
tented by Mr. Ponder and myself, is said to have been 
very successful on several gardens. It is manufactured by 
Mr. J. Thompson, Kooshtea, Bengal, who will supply all 
details. 

All garden refuse should be regarded as manure and buried 
between the plants. I allude to the prunings of the bushes 
and the weeds at all times from the land. To carry these 
off the ground, as I have sometimes seen done, is simply 
taking off so much strength from the soil. The greener, too, 
all this is buried the better. 

When it is considered how much is taken from the Tea 
plant, it is evident the soil will be exhausted, sooner or later, 
if no means are adopted to repair the waste. Where manure 
cannot be got the waste must be made up, as far as possible, 
by returning all other growth to the soil. But manure 
should be got if possible, for it will double the yield of a 
garden ; and highly concentrated chemical manures will, I am 
sure, be eventually much used on. Tea gardens. 

The best way to apply it, if enough manure is procurable, 
is round each plant ; not close to the stem (the rootlets by 
which the plant feeds are not there) but about i foot from it. 
Dig a round trench with a kodalee^ about 9 inches wide and 
6 inches deep, at the above distance from the stem, lay in the 
manurCji and replace the soil at top. If the plants are young 
the trench should be narrower, shallower, and 6 inches, instead 

of I foot, from the stems. 

F 2 
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If enoi^h manure is not procurable for this (the best plan) 
.the most must be done with what can be got, as follows ; — If 
the plants are full grown, and there is say 4 feet between the 
lines, dig a trench down the centre and lay in the manure. 
The plants will then be manured on two sides. If the plants 
are youag lay the manure near them on two sides, if 
possible, but failing that even on one side. The principle 
is to lay the manure at the distance the feeding rootlets are, 
and the older the plant the greater distance these are from 



As to the quantity of cattle manure. Say for plants four 
years old and upwards (if younger, less will be an equivalent) 
oite maiind to 20 trees is a moderate dose, one maund to 1 5 
trees a go«d dose, and one maund to 10 trees highly liberal 
manuring, and as much as the plants can take ap. 

Say in xouad numbers each acre contains 2,500 plants 
(4 by 4 — a usual distance— gives 2,722 plants, as shown at 
page 71), and say the manure is procurable at three annas a 
maund.' 

The foUowii^ table shows the expense of each d^ree of 
manuring, vis^ \Q, 1 5, and 20 trees per mauod. 

Tabic showing the poisibU cost and result of manuring with 
cattU-Monure. 
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11 
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Mds. 
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Mds. 
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Rs. 




One md. to lo pl»a!i 
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47 
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One md. lo 15 plint- 
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It is not too much to calculate that this will add respec- 
tively I J, 2, and 2 J maunds of Tea per acre to the yield, and 
I have carried this out in the table and shown the results. 

I quite believe the results shown will be obtained by 
manuring, and I base my opinion on practice not theory. 

N.B. — I have deducted Rs. 8 for the first, Rs. 7 for the 
second, and Rs. 6 for the third, as the probable cost of put- 
ting in the manure, as it may have to be carried from the 
factory to the garden. If purchased after being placed 
between the lines (and if manure is bought of adjacent 
villagers they will so place it), the cost would be less. 

The above table, of course, only applies to localities where 
cattle-manure can be purchased at 3 annas per maund,. 
including carriage to the factory. 

The value of the extra yield of Tea is estimated at only 
Rs. 50 per maund in the above table, because the leaf which 
will give one maund of Tea is worth no more, as follows : — 
Probable price obtainable for one maund or Rs. A. p. 
80 lbs. Tea in Calcutta, at 14 annas a lb. 
all round (a fair calculation, one year with 
the other, if it is well manufactured) . . 70 o o 
Deduct cost, manufacture, packing, transport, 
and broker's charges as set out in the 
chapter on 'cost manufacture,' page 159 . 16 9 o 

Value of leaf which will make one mauiid Tea 53 70 



But I prefer estimating it at Rs. 50 only, to be on the 
safe side. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DISTANCES APART TO PLANT TEA BUSHES. 

When the idea existed, which it did once, that ploughs 
could be used to cultivate a garden between the lines, these 
latter, with this object, were placed unnecessarily wide apart. 

All distances may be seen in different gardens, viz,, 6x6, 
6 X 3, 6 X 4, S X 4, 5 X 5, 4 X 3, &c^ &c. 

The plough-idea has nowhere been found to answer, and 
is exploded.* Still, even for hand labour to cultivate, and for 
facilities in picking leaf, it is necessary there should be room 
enough one way to pass along. Cultivation here means 
digging, and space enough for this must be left between 
the lines. Giving ^o much, what is then the principle that 
should guide us ? Clearly, with a view to the largest yield 
obtainable, to place as many plants on the land as it will bear. 

Four or 4^ feet are, I think, the best distances between 
the lines. 

They give space enough for air ±0 cultivate, and to pass 
along, even when the trees are full grown. 

Where manure is obtainable, and the soil can be kept up 
to a rich state by yearly applications, a garden can scarcely 
be planted too close. 

I see no objection to trees touching eacli other in the lines. 

On considerable slopes, to prevent the wash of soil, the 
plants should be placed as close as possible, say 3^ feet 
between and 2 feet in the lines. 

' Land before it is planted can be cultivatetl with ploughs. My manager is 
using them largely in the Western Dooars, the land being there all flat. He 
uses English ploughs, bought of Ransomes & Sims, Ipswich, with bullocks, 
and often an elephant. He finds the latter the best. After ploughing he uses 
English harrows. 
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A closely planted garden will grow less weeds than a 
widely planted one, and will consequently be cheaper to 
work. 

As the expenditure on a garden is in direct proportion to 
the area, and the yield in direct proportion to the number of 
plants (always supposing there is power enough in the soil 
to support them), it follows that a closely planted garden 
must be very much more profitable than the reverse. 

Hybrid plants grow to a larger size than Chinese, and 
should therefore have more room. 

The following is a useful table : — 

Table showing the Plants to an Acre^ and the Area one lakh 
of seedlings will cover y at the distances named. 



Distances 


infect 


Square feet to 
each plant 


Plants in one acre 


The area in acres 
one lakh of seed- 
lings will cover 


Remarks 


6 by 


6 


36 


1,210 


82 J 1 




6 „ 

5 u 


5 
4 
5 


30 
26 

25 


1,452 
1,675 

1,742 


59}}- 
574 


Too wide for any 
plants. 


6 „ 


4 


24 


i,8is 


5S J 




6 „ 

5 M 


3i 
4 


21 
20 


2,074 
2,178 


4Si| 


For Hybrids, but 
still I think too 
wide. 


6 „ 

4 » 

5 >i 


3 
4 
3 


18 
16 

15 


2,420 
2,722 
2,904 


54) 

34U 


Good distances 
for Hybrids 


4 », 


3 


12 


3,630 


27i} 


Chinese for early 
return. 


3j., 
3it> 


3i 
3 


\2\ 


3,555 
4,148 


28 1 
24 / 


Chinese. 


6 „ 


3i 


i9i 


2,233 


44l 


Hybrid. 


5 » 
5 M 


3i 

3* 


i6i 

I7i 


2,726 
2,489 


36n 
40 J 


Chinese. 


3i>« 


2 


7 


6,223 


16 


Best distance for 

Chinese on steep 

slopes. 



On flat land I advise — 

Hybrid, if high-class . 4 x 3^ or 4} x 4 
Chinese • • • • •3x3 
All the following equal one acre : — 

4 roods. 4,840 square yards. 
160 poles. 43,560 „ feet. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

MAKING A GARDEN. 

I HAVE not very much to say on this head, as most of the 
operations entailed are treated separately. Still a few direc- 
tions on primary matters are required. 

Having selected a site and made arrangements for the Tea 
seed required for the first year's plantii^, you should com- 
mence operations eariy in October, either by constructii^ the 
nursery, or clearing land on the proposed ate of the garden, 
as you may decide which mode of planting, visr., • nurseries ' 
or • sowing at stake * to adopt* 

If the latter, you should b^n to cut the jungle somewhat 
earlier, but it is no use beginning to do this befcM^e the middle 
of September in any case, for before that the jungle would 
spring up again so soon that it would be labour lost 

Before you do anything decide how much you will culti- 
vate the first year, and make your arrangements for seed 
accordingly. Here let me advise you in no case to attempt 
more than lOO acres. If you do lOO really well the first ^ear, 
you will have done very well. Remember you have also 
buildings (though few) to construct, and trying to do too 
much you may simply fail in all. 

Previous to October you should have made yourself 
thoroughly acquainted with all your land, so that you can 
then fix with knowledge on the best sites for your buildings, 
nursery, and Tea plantation. 

You will find much on these matters in other chapters 
which should be read carefully. 

These respective sites having been fixed upon, and sup- 

> In no case trust to the latter alone. 
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posing you are going to plant in both ways, from nurseries 
and in situ, construct the nurseries as advised under that head, 
page 6 1, and also cut the jungle on the intended garden site. 

There is not much to say about cutting jungle. Cut all 
the brushwood first near the ground, and the big trees later, 
so that when they fall they may lie on the under wood. In 
the portion you intend to plant at stake you will not have 
time to cut down the big trees, and had better simply 'ring ' 
them. If this is properly done, that is, if the ring is broad 
enough and deep enough (less than i foot broad and 5 
inches deep for large trees is not safe), they will certainly die 
in a twelvemonth, and will not give objectionable shade 
more than half that time. In the part to be planted ' at stake ' 
you must bum all the cut jungle by the end of October, and 
it will be well, if you have labour enough, to send men up the 
big trees to cut off the branches beforehand, so that they will 
more or less bum with the rest. Doing this, and piling up 
the underwood to be bumt round the base of the big trees, 
will cause earlier death, and diminish the objectionable 
shade. 

Having bumt the jiingle, that is, as much as will burn, 
and carried off the rest from the parts to be planted at stake, 
dig out all the small roots, and that done, dig the whole 
some 4 or 5 inches deep. Then stake it off with small bamboo 
stakes 18 inches long, showing where the tea trees are to be 
(see page 71 as to the best distances), and then make your 
holes and plant your seed at each stake as directed at page 58. 

See the way it is recommended to stake land as regards 
its lay at pages 44 and 45. 

You will probably not have the ground ready before the 
end of November, (do not attempt more than you can do to 
that date), and then take care and keep the seed, as directed 
at page 54, until it is sown. 

For the part to be planted from nurseries the following June 
you have plenty of time. Nowhere have I, or anyone, seen 
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large vigorous Tea plants under trees. It is therefore evident 
trees are hurtful, and no more should be left in a garden than 
are required for the labourers to sit under occasionally, and to 
collect leaf under before it is taken to the Tea-house. The 
trees that are left should be those on the sides of roads. One 
to every two or three acres is ample. After therefore cutting 
down all the low jungle, cut down all but the said few trees 
(it is cheaper in the end than ringing them), and then cut off, 
and cut up all the branches into sizes that will bum readily. 
Cut up the large trunks also into leng^s, for all that 
will not bum must be carried off later. Leave all so lying 
until Febmary, then choose a day with a high wind and fire 
it from the windward side. It may bum some days. Then 
collect all unbumt into heaps, and fire again and again 
until nothing more will bum. Now take out all roots, big 
and small, and when well dry, stack all these, and what was 
left before, and fire again and again. The land should now 
be tolerably clear and can be dug at once. The roads 
should be marked off before this, for they are better not dug. 

Now stake the land at the distances determined on, and 
a month before the rains, or even tnore, if you are so far 
advanced, make holes for the young seedlings at each stake, 
precisely like those recommended for 'planting at stake>' 
page 58. Only, if possible, these should be a little larger 
each way than there advised, say 10 inches diameter and 15 
inches deep. 

Read carefully the direction as to those pits, and follow 
them out here. Much of the success of your planting 
depends on these holes. 

At the first commencement of the rains transplant, as 
directed under that head in the next chapter. 

Any large heavy tmnks, which cannot be easily carried 
off the land, may be placed longways between the lines, but 
the less of dead timber you leave lying about the gardens the 
better. 
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TRANSPLANTING. 

If the pits for the plants have been all prepared, as directed 
at pages 58 and 74, this operation is simple enough. 

A fortnight or so before it commences tip all the seedlings 
in the nursery. Take off only the closed leaf at the head of 
each young plant (see a leaf diagram, page 102), so that the 
bud at the base of the next leaf be not injured. Doing this 
will make the seedlings hardier and enable them earlier to 
recover the transplanting. 

On the day you intend to take up the seedlings from any 
bed, if you have water enough at command, flood the bed. 
This, as you take up each seedling, will cause the soil, being 
moist, to adhere better to the roots. 

The difference between young plants transplanted with a 
ball of earth round the roots, and those moved with their 
roots bare, is no less than three months' growth, if even it 
does not make the difference between life and death. 

Proceed thus to insure the former. At one short end of 
the bed, the lowest if it is on a slope, dig close to the first 
row of seedlings a trench so deep that its base shall be lower 
than the lowest end of the tap-roots. Then with a five or 
six-pronged steel fork (this is better than a spade, for it does 
not cut the rootlets) put in between the first and second row, 
and pressed down with the foot to its head, force carefully so 
much of the row down into the trench. Then with the hand 
take up each seedling separately, helping the soil with a very 
light pressure (so light that it shall not change the lateral 
direction of any of the rootlets) to adhere, and place it in a 
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low basket sloping. Do this again and again, till two 
baskets are full, when they will be carried, banghy fashion, 
to the garden. 

When the first row is finished clear away the loose soil, so 
that a similar trench to the first shall be formed, and then 
proceed as above with the second row, and so on. 

No further directions for lifting the seedlings out of the 
nurseries are required. 

All is ready for their reception in the garden if the direc- 
tions at pages 58 and 74 have been followed out The work now 
to be detailed must be done by careful men well superintended. 

In the soft soil of the lately filled up pit, described at 
page 58, a hole is made either with the hand or a narrow 
kodalee (the former, if the soil has not settled much, will 
suffice), large enough and deep enough to take in the seedling 
with all the earth attached to it.^ The seedling is then put in and 
the soil filled in and round it, which completes the operation. 

The manner, though, in which this is done is of great con- 
sequence. Four things are all important : — (i) That the tap- 
root shall not be turned up at the end because the hole is 
too shallow. (2) That any rootlets projecting outside the 
attached earth shall be laid in the hole, and shall preserve, 
when the soil is filled in, their lateral direction. (3) That 
the collar of the plant (the spot where the stem entered the 
earth in the nursery) shaH be, when the pit is filled up, about i^ 
inch higher than the surface of the surrounding earth. (4) That 
in filling in the hole the soil is pressed down enough to make it 
unlikely to sink later, but not enough to * cake ' the mould. 

The following is the consequence of failure in these four 
points : — 

I. Probably death, in any case very much retarded growth. 
I have planted some seedlings so purposely, the majority died ; 
those that lived recovered very slowly, and digging them up 
later the tap-root was found to have gone down after all by 
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assuming the shape of the letter S, the growth downwards 
being from the head of the letter. 

2. Rootlets, turned away from their lateral direction, in- 
terfere with other rootlets, and though they eventually grow 
right if the plant lives, they retard it 

3. Fill in as you may (unless you * cake * the soil, which 
induces worse evils) the plant sinks a little ; thus, if not placed 
a little high it will eventually be too deep. If on the other 
hand placed too high, the rootlets and collar will be exposed, 
which is an evil. 

4. Unless this is attended to the plant will sink too much 
and the collar be buried ; likewise an evil, which it takes the 
young seedling some time to recover. 

Only first teaching and then practice will enable either Euro- 
pean or Native to plant well. This is how it should be done. 

Take the seedling in the left hand, holding it by the stem 
just above the collar ; then take the very end of the tap-root 
between the second and third fingers of the right hand, and 
thus put it down into the hole (you thus insure the tap-root 
being straight). Now judge exactly the height of the collar 
that it be as directed. Rest the left arm then on the ground 
to keep the plant steady, release the tap-root, and fill up the 
hole about one-third, pressing the soil lightly. The plant will 
then be fixed, and you can employ both hands to fill up the 
remainder, and keep the rootlets in a lateral position. Press 
the soil lightly as you do so, and when all is filled up press it 
down a little harder round the stem of the plant. 

All the transplanting should be finished as early in the 
rains as possible. A seedling, planted in the first fifteen days 
of June, is worth two planted in July, and after the latter 
month it is generally a case of seedlings and labour lost. 

Days with heavy rain are not good to plant in. Those 
with showers or light drizzling rain are best. When there is 
very heavy rain the soil * cakes ' much. Fine days, if the 
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ground is wet and if more rain may soon be looked for, are 
good, better though if cloudy than sunny. 

Where much planting has to be done, of necessity 
planting must be carried on daily, for, as observed, it must all 
be finished by end of July at latest. 

In case of a sunny break in the weather, stop plant- 
ing after the second day, for early rain to young transplants 
is a necessity. 

In making a garden too much care cannot be given to the 
way seedlings are placed in their homes. 

Just before sending this third edition to press, I saw in the 
Indian Tea Gazette some details of * new transplanting and 
transporting tools,' patented by Mr. Jeben. I hope these will 
prove a success, for such are much wanted, and if they will 
do all it is said they can do, a great boon will have been con- 
ferred by Mr. Jeben on the Tea industry. 

Mr. J. W. Mountjoy, of Pandawbrang, Arracan, writes as follows 
regarding these tools : — 

* The Transplanter has, in working, proved to be a complete 
success. Almost all the remaining seedlings have been transplanted 
by the aid of your instrument, without the slightest injury to their 
roots or check to their growth. The fact is, the yoimg plants do not 
know that they have been transplanted, and now that sunshine has 
succeeded the late very heavy rains, new and vigorous growth is 
"bursting out" from all the seedlings that were transplanted by 
means of your Transplanter. No manager of a Tea or Coffee planta^ 
tion, who had once seen this instrument at work, would ever agaio 
be likely to recur to transplanting by hand, and not a single seedling 
should die when removed from the nursery and carried to its place 
of ultimate growth by means of your transporter. Your trans- 
planting apparatus is better than baskets, and has moreover the 
great recommendation of being very economical. Your Transplanter 
will, with moderate care, last for many years, and combines thorough 
economy with thorough efficiency.* 

I am glad to give the above extract, for I look on the 

invention, if successful, as a most important one. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

CULTIVATION OF MADE GARDENS. 

As manuring, which is part of this, is treated separately, 
we have here only to consider the best means of stirring the 
soil to give air to the roots of the plants, and to keep down 
weeds, which, if allowed, injure the yield vastly. 

Unless when plants are full grown and in full bearing (and 
not even then unless they are planted close) it is not only not 
necessary, but a waste of labour and money to open the soil 
all over the garden with a view of stimulating or cultivating 
the plants. Much money has been wasted in this way, for 
instance, in a garden planted 6 by 6 or 6 by 5, and the plants 
but two years old, I have seen the whole dug many times in 
the year. The roots of the said plants did not protrude at 
that age more than i foot or so, what good could they possibly 
derive from the extra space dug } 

The soil over the rootlets of Tea-plants cannot be stirred 
too often. The oftener it is done the oftener the trees flush, 
and when young the more vigorously will they grow. What 
is the best way to do it ? 

I believe simply by digging round each plant. I go to show 
why this is, I believe, the best. 

Putting aside the waste incurred in digging a whole garden 
when not necessary, the way the soil is then dug near the 
plants is, I think, objectionable. The ground is dug in a 
straight line up to the plant y and in doing so, if the digging is 
deep, roots are very apt to be cut. Again, when the work is 
task-work, the men shirk as much as possible digging close up 
to the stems under the branches, and thus the soil, over much 
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of the roots, is not stirred at all. This is not easy to detect, 
for you must look under the branches of each tree to see how 
the work has been done. 

In 'digging round plants' the men should follow the kodsi- 
lee round the tree, and the position of t/ie blade in the same live 
as the roots makes any injury very unlikely. Even if tasked, 
as when the work is examined, it is only round the plants, it is 
more readily perceived if the ground has not been stirred close 
up to the stems. 

I therefore prefer digging round plants, with the view 
of cultivating them, to digging the whole garden. I believe 
the object is better attained. That it is much cheaper is 
evident. 

The annulus, or space to be dug round, beginning 9 inches 
from the stem, varies with the age of the plant. Up to 
two years one kodalee in width will do, and after that say 2 
feet. 

The draw-hoe of 8 inches wide is a better tool for the above 
than the kodalee, especially as it is work well suited to boys, 
and the * draw-hoe * is a lighter tool. 

Till plants from seed at stake are a year old, and till seed- 
lings from nurseries are the same age, calculating in the latter 
case from the transplanting, no kodalee or even draw-hoe 
should come near them. The soil round for 6 inches should 
be slightly opened once a month or so, but it should be done 
with the * koorpee.' 

We have now discussed the cultivation of the plants. The 
above often done, say once a month if possible during the 
season, with judicious pruning and liberal manuring, constitutes 
high cultivation. Did weeds not grow there would be no need 
to do more, but weeds do grow and must not be allowed. The 
richer the soil the more weeds, the more manure you apply 
the more weeds also. 

Weeds choke the plant and diminish the yield. Weeds 
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take from the soil, and from manure when given, the strength 
you want for your constantly recurring flushes. If, therefore, 
you have a large crop of weeds you have a small yield of Tea. 

How to stop this ? There is one golden rule, ' never let 
them get ahead of you.' This, it is true, argues ample 
labour ; but unless you Aave ample labour for the area you 
cultivate, better let your money lie in the Bank and not grow 
Tea. Reduce your area until you can keep ahead of your 
weeds, for keep ahead you must if you wish for success. 

The secret of keeping ahead of weeds is to destroy them 
when young, to do this again and again, as often as they come 
up, never allowing them to bear seed. The kodalee, an ex- 
cellent digging tool, is not good for this ; you want a lighter 
instrument, which can go over more ground and will not open 
the soil in the dry season to any depth. The Dutch hoe, the 
widest procurable in the blade, with a long lithe handle of 
6 feet, is perfect for this. 

With weeds at the height fit for a Dutch hoe, viz,, 3 or 4 
inches and not numerous (which they will not be if you have 
* kept ahead ') a man will easily do 45 square nulls, id est, 
720 square yards. He would not do more than 30 nulls with 
a kodalee. 

The Dutch hoe must be well known. It is used for weed- 
ing drives and walks in England. 

To conclude shortly, for * hoeing and weeding' I recommend 
as follows : — 

Dig the whole garden thrice in the year, vi^f., spring, rains, 
and autumn. Bury all weeds as you dig in trenches between 
the lines. 

In the intervals use the Dutch hoe as often as weeds 
appear. 

Cultivate the plants by digging round them once a month 
if possible. 

Do all this and you will find your garden is kept clean and 

G 
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well cultivated, at far less cost than you incurred for cultiva- 
tion when it was choked with weeds for months together, 
while your yield will be at the same time much increased. 

If you keep your garden thus clean, and do not allow the 
weeds to get ahead of you, the following table shows about 
the cost of each cultivation operation each time you do it : — 



Detail of work 



Digging the whole surface 
Digging round plants . 
Dutch hoeing or weeding 



Headman 


Men 


Women 


Boy» 








at 


at 


at 


at 


Total cost 


4i annas 


3^ annas 




s^ annas 




i 


12 


5 


.• • 


2 


13 


6 


i 


• •• 


4 


5 


I 


13 


9 


i 


4 


• • • 


... 


I 


14 


3 



Say in 
Rs. 



3 

2 

2 



If weeds get ahead the cost in each case will be nearly 
double the above. 

The following table, which is as near the mark as any 
such estimate can be, will be found useful. It will also be 
made use of when calculating the cost of making a garden 
in Chapter XXIX., pages i6i, 162, and 163. 
Table showing the cost per annum of keeping up at its best 
100 acres of Tea from the year it is planted until the 
sixth year inclusive. 



Year 


Rate per acre per 
annum 


Per zoo acres 


Remarks 




Rs. 


Rs. 




First . 


50 


5,000 


The year the seed is sown at stake. 


Second . 


60 


6,000 




Third . 


70 


7,000 




Fourth . 


80 


8,000 




Fifth . 


90 


9,000 




Sixth . 


100 


10,000 


The plants should be large plants 
now, but they will not be at full 
bearing until the eighth year. 



The above rates in the case of a 300-acre garden making 
will include everything but buildings. 

The rates are progressive, because the expenditure on the 
following increases, or should increase yearly : — 
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1. Manager's pay (say every second year). 

2. Assistant (first entertained, say third year). 

3. Cost and wear of tools. 

4. Cost of pruning. 

5. Cost of cultivation, 

6. Cost of manure. 

7. General expenses. 

No cost for Tea manufacture is included in the above, as 
this is estimated for separately. See table at pages 157, 158, 
and 159. 

Keeping up high cultivation in every way and manuring 
liberally a made garden in full bearing can be kept up to 
its highest producing powers (including the pay of the 
manager, establishment and everything else) for Rs. 100 
per acre per annum. 

An acre of Tea may, I am aware, be kept up in a manner 
for Rs. 50 or so yearly, but the profit on such a plantation 
must be nil. 

On the contrary, with the above expenditure per acre, 
on a good and favourably located garden, the profit will be 
very large. See table at page 169. 

It is with Tea as with all other cultivation. It has been 
proved in England and in all other countries where really 
high cultivation is followed out, that the higher the system 
followed the greater the profit. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

PRUNING. 

It is stated elsewhere at length (page lOO) why I conceive 
pruning to be necessary for the Tea plant Whether I am 
right or not the fact is certain that without pruning very 
little leaf is produced. 

Pruning must be done in the cold weather when the plant 
is hybernating, that is to say, when the sap is down. The 
sooner after the sap goes down it is done the better, for the 
sooner the tree will then flush in the spring. 

There have been many theories about pruning Tea bushes, 
but none, I think, worth much practically^ for the simple 
reason that it is impossible to prune 250,000 plants (the 
number in a lOO-acre garden, at 2,500 to the acre)^ with the 
care and system a gardener prunes a favourite fruit tree. 
The operation must be a coarse one, done by ignorant men, 
in large numbers at one time, who can in a measure be more 
or less taught, and the nearer they do right the better : still 
really careful and scientific pruning can never be carried out 
on a Tea plantation. 

The time to do it, too, is very limited. It cannot be begun 
before the trees have done flushing, say, at the earliest, 
middle of November, or continued, if early flushes and a large 
yield next season is looked for, beyond end of January, at 
the latest. Thus at the most two months and a half is all 
the time given. 

I shall confine myself therefore to giving such directions 
as will be practically useful. 

> In a 500-acre garden the number is 1,250,000, which ought all to be pruned 
in two months! 
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The best instrument is the common ' pruning knife.' It 
cuts far cleaner than the * shears/ besides which, the natives 
very seldom use the latter well. What is called in England 
a * hedge-bill ' is useful to trim the outsides of the trees. If 
^required it must be got from England^ as I do not think 
it is procurable in Calcutta. Whatever instruments are 
used should be kept very sharp, and for this purpose, besides 
sharpening them every morning on the grinding stone,, each 
pruner should be provided with a small pocket * hone/ 

The theory, and it is correct, is in pruning, to cut near 
above a bud or branch, but not near enough to injure them. 
The cut should be quite clean and sloping upwards, so that 
nothing can lodge on it. This theory can be, and must be, 
strictly carried out in cutting the thick stems and branches, 
but it is quite impossible to do it with the slender branches 
or twigs of the tree. 

Prune so as to cause lateral growth. A Tea plant should 
never be allowed to exceed, say, 4 feet in height, but the 
wider it is the better. 

Prune off all lower branches tending downwards,^ for the 
plant should, if possible, be clean underneath to a height of 
say 6 inches. This clean stem high class plants have 
naturally, not so the Chinese, or the Chinese cast of hybrid. 

Plants should be more or less pruned out in the centre. 
In the following spring young wood is then formed in the 
heart of the tree, and it is only young wood and shoots that 
give leaf. 

Plants if above two years old (see foot note next page) 
exceeding 2^ feet in height at the end of the season (and all 
plants of any age will) may be pruned down to 20 inches, 
but the thick wood must be pruned down to varying heights 
several inches lower. 

* The best plan with the lowest branches is to full them off, with a sharp 
downward action, as then they will not grow again. 
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Small plants must naturally be more lightly pruned. 

The best plan is, I think, to have two gangs. 

The first to go ahead and cut out the thick wood (here 
judgment is necessary, so let them be the best men) to vary- 
ing heights from about ii to i8 inches. The second gang to 
follow, each with a rod 20 inches long, to cut down all the 
light wood left to that level. 

All plants, how low or how young soever they may be, 
must be pruned somewhat.^ The lower their stature and the 
less their age the less pruning they require. 

Of the two extremes, at least with the Tea plant, it is 
probably better to over- than to under-prune. The treatment 
of the plants, with reference to the leaf to be taken in the 
spring, must be a good deal regulated by the way, or rather 
the extent, to which they have been pruned. On this point 
see page loi. 

The cost of pruning depends on whether it is high or low, 
and whether the plants are large, middling, or small. The 
greatest cost is about Rs. 6, the least about Rs. 3 per acre. 

Let all prunings be buried between the lines of plants, if 
possible, before the leaves have even withered. They make 
capital manure, but much of the virtue escapes if they are 
allowed to lie on the ground any time before they are buried. 

' But not before the end of 18 months after transplanting, as the object at 
first is to get a long tap-root to draw moisture from low down, and this is best 
•attained by allowing the plant to grow as it will. I look on this as all-important. 
I care not how high a plant may grow, for i8 months I would in no way interfere 
with its growth. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WHITE ANTS, CRICKETS, AND BLIGHT. 

These insects (for blight, too, is said to be an insect) are very 
destructive to the Tea plants. The cricket, however, only 
injures it when quite young, so we will consider that little 
pest first. 

When Tea seed germinates, and the young seedling is 2 
or 3 inches high, the cricket delights to cut the stem and 
carry, or try to carry, the two or three green leaves 
attached to the upper part into its hole. Even after seed- 
lings are planted out, if the stems are slender, it cuts 
them. To the young seedlings, in nurseries or planted * at 
stake,' they often do great harm, killing in some places one- 
third or so. 

It is much easier to prevent their ravages in nurseries 
than in this latter case, simply because the spot in which they 
must be sought and destroyed is circumscribed in the one, 
almost unlimited in the other. 

Only one thing can be done. Employ boys (they soon 
get clever enough at the work) to hunt for their holes and 
dig them out. The holes are minute, but run down a long 
way. The only plan to follow them is to put in a thin pliable 
stick and remove the soil along it On getting to the bottom 
of the stick, if it is not the bottom of the hole, you repeat the 
operation till you do get to the bottom, and there you will 
generally find the cricket 

Early in the morning they can be often found and caught 
outside their holes. The boys employed should be paid for 
them by the number they catch. They can be placed alive 
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and brought to the factory in a hollow bamboo, and then 
killed in some merciful way. 

When once a Tea plant has got a stem as thick as a thick 
pencil no cricket can hurt it. 

They are much worse in some places than others, and in 
my experience I have found them worse on low lands. 

The white ant is a much more formidable enemy than the 
cricket. They do (as all planters know) attack and destroy 
living bushes.^ Whether they first attack some small dead 
portion or not is a question, but practically it does not 
signify the least, for if they do they manage to find such in 
about one-third of the trees in a garden. Beginning with the 
minute dead part they kill ahead of them as they go, and will, 
eventually, in many cases, if left alone, kill the largest trees. 

They have a formidable enemy in the small black ant 
which exists in myriads, and kills the white ant whenever the 
latter is not protected by the earthen tunnels he constructs. 
In many places so great is the pest that, did this small black 
ant not exist, I believe no Tea Garden could stand. 

From the close of the rains to the cold weather is the 
worst time for white ants, and the time the planter should 
guard particularly against their ravages. At that time if he 
examines his trees closely he will very likely find white ants 
on a quarter of the whole. 

Digging round the plant where they are disturbs their 
runs and does much good. At the same time they should be 
brushed off any part of the tree they have attacked, and the 
tree should be well shaken. 

All this, however, only does temporary good, for they 
often are found as thick as ever on the plant a week later. 

Tobacco water is beneficial, but in wet weather it is soon 
washed off. 

* A long controversy on this point lately took place In the papers; that is to 
say, the point discussed was, whether white ants do or do not attack living 
tea trees. 
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Kerosine oil is very efficient. A little is put round the 
stem, but it is expensive. The next best thing I know is the 
earth oil (petroleum) from Burmah, and this is cheap enough. 
It is thick, but used from a bottle it gets heated by the sun 
and is then quite limpid. 

When white ants are found on a tree, a little with a small 
brush is put on the part they have attacked. They are also 
well shaken off, and a ring of oil is placed round the stem. 
My experience is that they will not attack that tree again for 
a long time. I was at first fearful that both it and the 
kerosene (the one, I believe, is only a manufacture of the 
other) would injure the trees, but both are safe. I strongly 
recommend others to try it, if they doubt, on a small spot 
only in the first instance. 

Whatever is used or whatever is done, white ants must not 
be left to work their will in the autumn. All the trees 
should then be examined once at least, and once again, if 
possible, the following spring. 

Blight (a serious matter, I hear, in Cachar) I know but 
little of. I do not remember hearing anything about it when 
I was there, now some fourteen years ago. It is rare in the 
Chittagong district, but I have seen one or two trees attacked 
with it. Under its influence the young leaves get covered 

with brown spots and shrivel. It is most destructive to the 

yield of a garden. 

From one or two experiments made I believe pruning 
off all the diseased branches, and scraping back the soil for a 
space of 2 feet round the stem, so as almost to lay the 
roots bare, will be found beneficial, but I do not speak with 
certainty. 

All the Himalayan gardens are free from these three pests 
detailed, except that occasionally a few crickets have been 
seen. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

FILLING UP VACANCIES. 

So difficult is this to do, that I have heard several planters 
declare they would attempt it no further, but, on the contrary, 
accept the vacancies in their gardens as an unavoidable evil. 

That it is difficult I, too, can certify. Seedlings put into 
vacant spots year after year die, either in the rains they are 
planted or the following spring. If, however, a few yards off 
a fresh piece of land is taken in and planted the plants live. 
What is the reason ? It can be nothing connected with the 
soil, for on adjacent spots they live and die. 

It puzzled me a long time, but I believe I can now explain 
it. First, seedlings planted in vacant spots in a garden are 
never safe. When in the rains there are many weeds in the 
gardens, and it is being dug, the young seedlings are not 
observed, are either dug up, or injured so by the soil being 
dug close to them, that they shortly after die. This is, I 
believe, the principal cause of the failure, and it may be in a 
great measure, if not entirely, obviated by putting, ^^j/, a high 
stake on either side of the seedling, and taking care it 
remains there all through the rains. Secondly, as an additional 
precaution, and a very necessary one, before any such land is 
dug, send round boys with * koorpies * to clean away the jungle 
round the young plants, and at the same time open the soil 
slightly over their roots. Doing this * cultivates / them, and 
the plants being apparent, with the newly stirred vacant spaces 
round them, are seen by the diggers, and are not likely to be 
damaged. 

The second cause of failure I attribute to the old plants 
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on either side of the young seedling, taking to themselves all 
the moisture there may be in the soil during any drought. 
The young seedling, whose tap-root at the time is not a long 
one (for it is in the spring of the year following the year of 
planting that this occurs), is dependent for life entirely on the 
small amount of moisture that exists in the soil, at that insig- 
nificant depth (say 8 inches). But on two sides of the said 
seedling's tap-root, and in fact surrounding it, if the neigh- 
bouring Tea bushes are full grown, are the feeding rootlets of 
the big plants, sucking up all the moisture attainable (the 
necessities of all plants being then great), and leaving none 
for the poor young seedling, which consequently dies in the 
unequal contest. 

This last evil (in climates where there is a deficiency of 
spring rains, and, in fact, more or less in all Tea localities, for 
in none is there as much rain as the plants require in the 
spring) there is no means of avoiding as long as seedlings, 
after transplanting, lose time, the effect of the transplanting, 
and thus fail to attain a good depth before the said dry 
season. 

In fact, unless something is devised, I believe with many, 
trying to fill up vacancies is a loss of time and money. 

The pits to plant in, advised at page 58, should of course 
be made in these vacant spots, for they help much towards 
the eai4y descent of the tap-rooL Still they can scarcely avail 
sufficiently to avoid the evil, if the plant is lying inert, as is 
generally the case for two or three months after planting ; this 
delay being, moreover, in the rains, the best growing time. 

If we can devise any means to avoid this delayed gfrowth 
in the young seedling after it is transplanted, then the tap- 
root, before the drought of next spring, will have descended 
low enough to gather moisture for itself ; that is, from a lower 
depth than the greater number of the rootlets of the neigh- 
bouring big plants traverse. Could this be done, and if the 
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means above detailed are resorted to, to prevent the young 
plants being injured when the gardens are dug, I see no reason 
why vacancies should not be successfully filled up. Then 
might be seen, what nowhere can be seen now, a Tea garden 
full of plants, that is, with no vacancies. 

When it is considered that many gardens in all the dis- 
tricts have 30 or even 40 per cent, vacancies, none less than 
say 12 per cent., we may strike a fair average and roughly 
compute the vacancies in Tea gardens throughout the country 
at 20 per cent. In other words, the yield of Tea from India, 
with the same expenditure now incurred, would be one-fifth 
more were plantations full ! 

I have shown how the first evil can be obviated. I think 
the following will obviate the second. 

Get earthen pots made 7\ inches diameter at the head 
and 7^ inches deep, like the commonest flower pots, only these 
should be nearly as wide at the bottom as at the top. A 
circular hole, 2 inches diameter, must be left in the bottom. 
Fill these with mould of the same nature as the soil of the 
garden where the vacancies exist. Put two or three seeds in 
each, all near the centre, and not more than half an inch 
below the surface. Place these pots, so filled, near water, and 
beneath artificial shade, as described in Chapter XIII. 

When the seeds have germinated, and the seedlings have 
two or three leaves, so that you can judge which is Ae best 
class of seedlings in each pot,^ root out all but one, the best 
one. Now remove the shade gradually, water from time to 
time, and let the seedlings* grow in the pots till the rains. 
Having, before the rains, made the holes at the vacancies as 
before described, after the first fall carry the pots to the garden 
and place each one near a hole. 

Then plant as follows. Stand the pot on the brink of the 
hole, having previously with a hammer broken the bottom. 

' By ' best class ' I mean the most indigenous class. 
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Then crack the sides also gently, and deposit pot and all in 
the hole at the proper depth. If not enough broken, the sides 
of the pot may now be further detached, nay even partially 
removed. Now fill up with earth to the top. Pieces of the 
pot left in the hole will do no harm ; but it, the pot, must be 
sufficiently broken at the bottom to allow of the free descent 
of the tap-root, as also enough broken at the sides to allow of 
the free spreading of the rootlets. 

If all this has been carefully done, so that the mould in 
the pot shall not have been shaken free of the rootlets, the 
seedling will not even know it has been transplanted. Its 
growth will not be delayed for a day, instead of two or three 
months ; and by the time the dry season comes, the tap-root 
will have descended far enough to imbibe moisture. 

Another plan to effect the same object. Instead of pots, 
use coarse bamboo open wicker-work baskets. The split 
bamboo forming the said wicker-work about half an inch 
wide, the interstices about one quarter of an inch square. 
Let the diameter of the basket, be the same at top and bot- 
tom, viz,f 9 inches ; the depth of the basket 10 inches. 

When the seedlings in the nursery are large enough to 
enable you to select a good class of plant, transplant one into 
each basket previously filled with soil* This being done, when 
the plants are very young, and there being then no difficulty 
in taking them up with earth attached to their short tap-roots 
and rootlets, they will scarcely be thrown back at all. Being 
near water they can also be well tended. Put basket and all 
into the vacant hole at the beginning of the rains, and fill up 
as directed for the pots. The interstices will allow the feeding 
rootlets to pass through, besides the basket rots quickly under 
ground, so quickly, it cannot impede the plant. 

Seed is not sown at once in the baskets as in the pots, 
because the baskets would not last so long. Even putting 

> Mind again this be of the same nature as the garden soil. 
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the seedling in it during (say) February, the basket, with the 
occasional watering necessary, will, more or less, have rotted 
before it is put into the hole. 

I have concluded a contract for ten thousand pots and five 
thousand baskets at half an anna each for both kinds. 
Two pice, to ensure the filling up of a vacancy, is not a large 
outlay. 

Since writing the above I have had experience of both 
the above plans. The pot system is far the better, and answers 
very well.* I am now trying to improve this still further by 
making the pots a little larger, and placing a thin inner lining 
of tin inside each about half an inch from the sides. This 
space is first filled with sand, then the pot is filled with 
mould, and the tin pulled out The same tin will therefore 
do for any number of pots. The seed is then put in. 

I think by this plan if, when about to plant, the mould in 
the pot is well wetted, that it, with the seedling, can be turned 
out whole in one piece, and then put in the hole without the 
pot. 

The same pots would then answer year after year, and the 
expense would be quite nominal. 

If well done, the seedling in this, as in the former case, 
would not even know it had been transplanted.^ 

* The baskets are too frail ; being often wetted, they fall to pieces before 
the planting time. 

^ It may be that the transplanting and transporting tools invented by Mr. Jeben 
(see page 78) will solve the difficulty of filling up vacancies. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

FLUSHING AND NUMBER OF FLUSHES. 

The Tea plant is said to flush when it throws out new shoots 
and leaves. The young leaves thus produced are the only 
ones fit to make Tea, and the yield of a plantation depends 
therefore entirely on the frequency and abundance of the 
flushes. 

The way a flush is formed is fully explained under the 
head of * leaf picking * (pages loi, 102, and 105). 

The number of flushes in different plantations varies enor- 
mously, owing, ^rj/, to climate ; secondly^ to soil ; thirdly^ to the 
pruning adopted ; fourthly^ to the degree of cultivation given ; 
and fifthly^ though not least, to the presence or absence of 
manure. 

How to secure all these advantages to their fullest extent 
is shown under those heads, and we have here only to con- 
sider what is a low, a medium, and a high rate of flushing per 
season. 

In doing this we must speak of elevated (as Himalayan) 
gardens separately. The cool climate of heights makes it 
impossible for Tea to flush there as on the plains. 

Speaking generally of elevated gardens (the higher they 
are the shorter the period, and vice versd), seven months may 
be considered as the averaging producing period, «//>., from 
beginning of April to end of October, and during that time 12 
to 1 5 flushes may be obtained, which, I believe, with high 
cultivation and liberal manuring, can be increased to 18. 

In all localities, with favourable Tea climates, the plants flush 
both for a longer period and oftener. Speaking generally 
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also, in this case, of the five best localities, viz. Assam, 
Cachar, Chittagong, the Terai below Darjeeling, and the West- 
ern Dooars (for even in these districts many advantages exist 
on one garden which do not in another), the following is an 
approximation to the flushing periods : — 

Upper Assam, — February 2Sth to November iSth. 

Lower Assam, — February 20th to November 20th. 

Cachar. — February 20th to November 20th. 

Chittagong, — March loth to December 20th. 

Terai below Darjeeling and Western Dooars, — March ist 
to November 20th. 

The opening period is a little late in Upper Assam on 
account of the cold, and closes a little earlier for the same 
reason. 

Lower Assam and Cachar are much alike. 

The opening in Chittagong is later than in the two just 
mentioned from want of early rains, but the season continues 
longer on account of the low latitude and consequent deferred 
cold weather. 

Roughly, then, rather more than nine months may be 
assumed as the flushing period for these districts. The next 
point is how often do gardens in these localities flush in that 
time. 

Not very many planters can say, certainly, how often their 
gardens have flushed in a season, because they are picked so 
irregularly, and no account of the different flushes kept. 
Enquiring on this point, when I was in Cachar some thirteen 
years ago, 9 to 24 were the minimum and maximum numbers 
given me at different gardens, showing how little was really 
known about it. 

Such knowledge as I have on the subject is mostly derived 
from carefully kept records of my own garden in the Chitta- 
gong district. The plantation is all worked in sections, in the 
way described previously, and the dates given in the table 
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below are the days each flush was finished (that is, the picking 
was finished) during the seasons 1869 and 1870; 1869 being 
carried up to the end of the season, 1870 up to the date I 
wrote the first edition of this Essay. 

In the table it will be observed there is a great difference 
between the two years. The section for which the dates are 
given was planted from seed beds in the month of June 
1866. In 1869 it was therefore only three years old. This 
will partly account for the first flush occurring a month earlier 
in 1870, as it was then a year older ; but fortunate early rains 
in 1870 had also much to do with it. 





1869 




1870 




Flushes 




Interval in 
days 




Interval in 


Dates 


Dates 


days 


I 


March 22 


... 


February 22 


••• 


2 


May 6 


44 


March 30 


35 


3 


29 


23 


April 13 


10 


4 


June 1 1 


12 


25 


12 


5 


23 


12 


May 5 


9 


6 


July 5 


II 


» 14 


9 


7 


17 


12 


25 


II 


8 


31 


14 


June 4 


9 


9 


August 10 


9 


12 


8 


10 


21 


II 


22 


10 


II 


Sept. 2 


II 


July I 


8 


12 


12 


10 


8 


7 


13 


25 


13 


„ 16 


8 


14 


October 9 


13 


25 


9 


15 


22 


13 


August 2 


7 


16 


Nov. 2 


10 


II 


9 


17 


II 


9 


„ 21 


10 


18 


19 


8 


29 


8 


19 


Dec. 4 


14 


Sept. 7 


8 


20 


. • ■ 


••• 


18 


II 


21 


••• 


... 


27 


9 


22 


..• 


..• 


October 5 


7 


Averag< 


; intervals between 


Nearly 14 




Very little 




Flushes. 


days. 


... 


over 10 days. 



In 1869 there was no flush between March 22nd and May 
6th, a period of 44 days ; and in 1870, none between February 
22nd and March 30th, a period of 35 days, a very long time 

H 
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in both cases, which is entirely accounted for by the dry 
weather prevailing at Chittagong in the spring (see under 
head of Climate) for in Cachar, Assam, and the Western 
Dooars, two or three flushes would have occurred in that 
time. 

There were 19 flushes in all in 1869, and 22 in 1870^ up to 
the time I wrote, so there were probably in all 27 in the latter 
year. 

In the table I give the intervals between each flush. It 
shows an average of 14 days in 1869 to 10 days in 1870; the 
difference is due to the increased age of the plants, and the 
liberal manuring given in the cold weather 1869-70. 

Such a result as is shown for 1870, and the probable 
result of 27 flushes to the end of that season, could not be 
obtained without high cultivation and liberal manuring. 
The land in question had been manured every year since it 
was planted, but an extra dose was given in the cold weather 
of 1869-70. The ground was therefore very rich. 

I think therefore 25 flushes in the season may be looked 
for on gardens in good Tea climates, when high cultivation 
and liberal manuring are resorted to. Where manure cannot 
be obtained, I think, even if in other respects the land is 
highly cultivated, more than 22 flushes will not be obtained. 
Where neither manure nor high cultivation is given, above 
18 flushes will not begot 

It seems to be a general idea with planters (see diagram, 
page 102) that when a flush is picked the succeeding flush, at 
an interval of say seven to ten days, consists of shoots from the 
axis of the leaf down to which the previous flush was picked. 
Thus in the diagram, supposing the shoot to be picked down to 
the black line above 2, the idea is the next flush will be a shoot 
springing from the same place, vts., the axis of leaf ^i But it is 
not so. In the above case it will take a whole month, after 
the said shoot has been picked, before the new shoot from the 
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base of the leaf d is ready to take, probably six weeks in 
Himalayan gardens. 

*Tis true the flushes in favourable Tea climates follow at 
about seven to ten days from each other, but these are otJier 
shoots. The replacement of the actual shoot taken is a whole 
month in developing. I have carefully watched this, and am 
sure I am right 

With similar treatment, gardens in Cachar, Assam, and 
the Western Dooars would probably give two or three more 
flushes in the season than Chittagong, because there the spring 
rains are much more abundant ; and I am very certain that,, 
if the day ever comes that manure in large quantities is 
procurable in those districts and is applied, the yield on those 
gardens will be very large. ^ 

The difference between very small and very large profits 
is represented by i8 and 25 flushes, so I strongly advise all 
planters to cultivate -highly and to get all the manure they 
possibly can. If even procured at a high figure, it (the 
manure) will pay hand over hand. 

' Where new gardens are made on rich virgin soil, to manure them at all for 
the first few years is, I think, unnecessary. But. the richest soils on Tea gardens 
get exhausted in time, and manure should be applied before this point is 
arrived at. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

LEAF PICKING. 

The first consideration is how to get the largest quantity of 
leaf without injuring the trees. 

To a certain extent, it is true that the more a Tea bush 
is pruned and picked the more it will yield. It appears as 
if Nature were always trying to repair the violence done to 
the tree by giving new mouths or leaves to breathe with in 
place of those taken away. I may exemplify my meaning in 
another way. A Tea bush which has as many leaves on it as 
it requir£s will throw out tardily new shoots, and their 
number will be small. In other words, a plant which is not 
pruned and from which the young leaves are not taken grows 
gradually large and bushy, and then gives up flushing alto- 
gether. It has all the leaves it requires, and it has no 
necessity to throw out more. 

If, however. Nature is too much tried, that is, if too much 
violence is done to her, she sulks and will exert herself no 
more. Up to this point, therefore, it is well to urge her. 
How can we know when we have reached it } 

Only general rules can be laid down. Experience is the 
great desideratum on this and many other subjects connected 
with Tea.^ 

If the plant can always be kept in such a state that the 
foliage, without being very much so, is still less than nature 
requires, I conceive the object will be attained. 

The greatest violence is done to the plant when it is 

> See foot-note, page 86, which shows that for i8 months after transplanting, 
young bushes should not be pruned or picked at all. 
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pruned, and reason would seem to argue that when this vio- 
lence is repairing, that is, when the first shoots in the spring 
show themselves, and until new mouths (or leaves) in sufficient 
quantities exist, until then but little leaf should be picked. 

Fortunately, moreover, while in the interests of the plant 
this is the best plan, it also is the mode by which the largest 
yield of leaf will be secured in the season. I go to show this. 

The ordinary size of a good full-grown Tea plant, at the 
end of the season, is, say, 3^ or 4 feet high, and 5 feet 
diameter. It is pruned down, say, to a height of 2 feet, with 
a diameter of 3 feet. It is then little more than wooden 
stems and branches, and to anyone ignorant of the modus 
operandi in Tea gardens, it would appear as if a plantation so 
pruned has been ruined. The tree remains so during all its 
hybernating period, that is, during the time it is resting and 
the sap is down (this period is longer or shorter, as the 
climate is a warm or cold one, and it is always during the 
coldest season), but on the return of spring new shoots start 
out from the woody stems and branches in the following 
way : — At the axis or base of each leaf is a bud, the germ of 
future branches, these develop little by little, until a new 
shoot is formed of, say, five or six leaves, with a closed bud at 
top. Then if it be not picked the said bud at top hardens. 
At the axis or base of each of the said five or six leaves are 
other buds, and the next step is for one, two, or three of 
these to develop in the same way and form new shoots. The 
original shoot grows thicker and higher until it becomes a 
wooden branch or stem. The same process,, in their turn, is 
i'epeated with the new shoots. A diagram (see next page) will 
make my meaning clear. We here have a shoot fully developed, 
of six leaves, counting the close leaf a at top as one, viz.^ the 
leaves «, ^, Cy rf, ^, / The shoot has started and developed 
from what was originally a bud at Ky at the axis or base of 
the leaf H. In the same way as formerly at AT a bud existed. 
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which has now formed the complete shoot or flush K a, so at 
the base of the leaves c, d, e, f, exist buds I, 2, 3, 4, from 




which later new shoots would spring. These again would all 
have buds at the base of the leaves, destined to form further 
shoots, which again would be the parents of others, and so on 
to the end of the season, or until the tree is pruned. 

It will readily be seen the increase is tremendous. It is 
only limited by the power of the soil to fling out new shoots, 
and the necessities of the plant, for, as I have explained, when 
as much foliage exists as the plant requires, but few new 
shoots are produced. 

Now supposing the shoot in the diagram to be (with per- 
haps another not shown at L) the first on the branch I I in 
the spring (the said branch having been cut oiTor pruned at 
the upper /). It is then evident the said shoot is destined to 
be the parent and producer of all the very numerous branches 
and innumerable shoots into which the plant will extend in 
that direction. It is, in other words, the goose which will 
lay all the future e^s. If, eager to begin Tea making 
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early, the planter nips it off, the extension on that part of 
the tree is thrown back many weeks. It may be taken off 
at I, 2, or 3 (the back lines drawn show the proper way to 
pick leaf) ; the least damage will be done if it is taken off at 
I, the most at 3. 

The said shoot K a is the first effort of Nature to repair 
the violence done to the tree by pruning. It is the germ of 
many other branches and shoots, and it ought never to be 
taken. I have, I hope, made so much plain. 

There is, however, another consideration. Any shoot, left 
to fully develop and harden, does not throw out new shoots 
from the existing buds i, 2, 3, 4, so quickly as one checked 
in its upward growth by nipping off its head. For instance, 
supposing the shoot under consideration not to be the first of 
the season, but on the contrary to be a shoot when the 
plant has developed sufficiently to make picking safe, if 
taken off at 2, then the new growth from 2, 3, 4 will be 
much quicker than it would be had the whole shoot been left 
intact. 

Our object then with ^rst shoots should be to secure this 
advantage without destroying any buds, and this we can do 
by taking off simply the closed leaf at the top a. This 
must be done so as not to injure the bud at the base of the 
second leaf b (I have not numbered it, for there is no room in 
the diagram to do so), and we shall thus leave all the buds on 
the shoot intact. 

Again here the interests of the plant, and profit to the 
planter, go hand in hand. The closed bud a in this case will 
be found very valuable. I go to show this. 

The value of Tea is increased when it shows * Pekoe tips.* 
Only the leaves a b make these. They are covered with a fine 
silky whitish down, and, if manufactured in a particular way, 
make literally white or very pale yellow Tea,^ which, mixed 

> I mean manufactured Tea. The infusion is called liquor. 
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with ordinary black Tea, show as * Pekoe tips.* In ordinary 
leaf-picking these two leaves are taken with all the others, 
but unfortunately, when manufactured with them, they lose 
this white or pale yellow colour, and come out as black as all 
the other Tea. 

As the season goes on, this is less and less the case, 
till towards the end nearly all* the a b leaves show orange- 
coloured in the manufactured Tea. Still they are not 
white (the best colour) as they can be made when treated 
separately. No means have yet been devised to separate 
them before manufacture from the other leaf, and though 
sometimes picked separate, the plan has serious objections 
(see next page). In the case, however, of the first two or 
three flushes the welfare of the plants demands that no more 
should be taken, and though the quantity obtained will be 
small, it will, if carefully manufactured so as to make ' white 
Pekoe tips,' add one or two annas a lb. to the value, when 
mixed with it, of one hundred times its own weight of black 
Tea! 

More will be found under this head in the Tea manufac- 
turing part. I now beg the question that the said downy 
leaves taken alone are very valuable. 

In detailing the mode of picking I advocate, it would be 
tedious to go minutely into the reasons for each and every- 
thing. I have said enough to explain a good deal, but 
will add anything of importance. Of the latter are the 
following. 

Tea can be made of the young succulent leaves only. The 
younger and more succulent the leaf the better Tea it makes. 
Thus a will make more valuable Tea than ^, b than c, and so 
on ; ^ is the lowest leaf to make Tea from, for though a very 
coarse kind can be made from /, it does not pay to take it. 
The stalk also makes good Tea, as far as it is really succulent, 
that is, down to the black line just above 2. 
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The leaves are named as follows from the Teas it is sup- 
posed they would make : — 

a, — Flowery Pekoe. 
b. — Orange Pekoe. 
c, — Pekoe. 
d, — Souchong, ist. 
e. — „ 2nd. 

/. — Congou. 

Tv/r- J i. i.u ^> ^y ^— Pekoe. 

Mixed together... 

Uf by Cy dy 6 — Pefcoe Souchong. 

If there be another leaf below /, and it be taken, it is 
named, and would make Bohea. 

Each of these leaves was at first a flowery Pekoe leaf (^), it 
then became by then Cy and so on. 

That is to say, as the shoot developed, and a new flowery 
Pekoe leaf was born, each of the leaves below assumed the 
next lowest grade. 

Could the leaves fit to make each kind of Tea it is pro- 
posed to make be picked and kept separate, and each be 
manufactured in the way most suitable to its age, and the Tea 
to be produced, the very best of every kind could easily be 
manufactured. But this cannot be ; the price of Tea will not 
allow it, and the labour to do it would moreover fail. It has 
been attempted again and again to do it, partly to the extent 
of taking the Pekoe leaves ^, by Cy separate from the others 
(for the manufacture best suited to these upper leaves is not 
suited to the lower), but it has been as often abandoned, and 
I doubt if it is now practised anywhere. I am sure it will 
never pay to do it. 

Picking leaf is a coarse operation. It is performed by 80 
or 100 women and children together, and it is impossible to 
follow each, and see it is done the best way. They must be 
taught, checked, and punished if they do wrong, and then it 
will be done more or less right ; but perfection is not attain- 
able. 
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I advise the following plan in picking. Please refer to the 
diagram : — 

If the garden has been severely pruned (as it ought to be) 
take only the bud a for two flushes ; then for two more nip 
the stalk above i, taking the upper part of leaf Cy as shown 
(done with one motion of the fingers). But from the fifth 
flush take off the shoot at the line above 2, and by a separate 
motion of the fingers take off the part of leaf e, where the 
black line is drawn. By this plan, when the rains begin, the 
trees will show a large picking surface, for plenty of buds will 
have been preserved for new growth. After the month of 
August you may pick lower if you like, as you cannot hurt 
the trees. For instance, you may nip the stalk and upper 
part of leaf e together, and separately the upper part of f. 

The principle of picking is to leave the bud at the axis 
of the leaf down to which you pick intact. 

Some planters pick all through the season at the line above 
I, and take the d and perhaps the e leaf separately. I do not 
like the plan, for though it will make strong Teas, the yield 
will be small. Moreover, the plants will form so much foliage ; 
they will not flush well, and again they will grow so high that 
boys who pick will not readily reach the top. 

Shortly, the principle I advocate is to prune severely, so 
that the plant in self-defence must throw out many new 
shoots ; to be sparing and tender with these until the vio- 
lence done to the tree is in a measure, but not quite, repaired ; 
then, till September, to pick so much that the wants of the 
plant in foliage are never quite attained ; and after Septeoiber 
to take all you can get. 

I believe this principle (for the detailed directions given 
may be varied, as for instance when trees have not been 
heavily pruned) will give the largest yield of leaf, and will 
certainly not injure the plants. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

MANUFACTURE. MECHANICAL CONTRIVANCES. 

To manufacture your leaf into good Tea is certainly one of 
the first conditions for success. It will avail little to have a 
good productive garden if you make inferior Tea. The 
difference of price between well- and ill-manufactured Tea is 
great, say 4 as. or 6d. a lb., and this alone will, during a 
season, represent a large profit or none. 

Fortunately for Tea enterprise, the more manufacture is 
studied the more does it appear, that to make good Tea is a 
very simple process. The many operations or processes 
formerly considered necessary are now much reduced on all 
gardens. As there was then, that is formerly, so there is 
now, no one routine recognised by all, or even by the majority ; 
still simplicity in manufacture is more and more making its 
way everywhere ; and as the real fact is that to make the best 
Tea, but very few, and very simple processes are necessary, it 
is only a question of time, ere the fact shall be universally 
recognised and followed out. 

For instance, panning the ' roll * ^ was formerly universally 
practised. Some panned once, some twice, some even three 
times ! But, to-day, pans are not used in most gardens at 
all ! ! Other processes, or rather in most cases the repetition 
of them, have been also either discarded or abridged. But a 
short statement of manufacture in old days, and the simplest 

* In describing manufacture I shall call the leaf brought in * leaf,' until it enters 
on the rolling process; from that time until the drying over charcoal is concluded, 
* Roll ; * and after that, * Tea.' 
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mode of manufacture now will best illustrate my mean- 
ing:— 





One and a common old plan 


One plan to-day by which the best Tea 
can be made 




Number 






Number 




Days 


of 
operations 


DeuU 


Days 


of, 
operations 


Detail 


1st 


I 


Withering. 


1st 


I 


Withering. 




2 


1st Rolling. 




2 


Rolling. 




3 


2nd „ 


2nd* 


3 


Fermenting. 




4 


Fermentmg. 


4 


Sunning (if sun). 




5 


1st Panning. 




5 


Firing (Dholing). 


9nH 4 


6 


3rd Rolling. 








^uu ^ 


7 
8 

9 

lO 


2nd Panning. 

4tli Rolling. 

Sunning. 

1st Firing (Dholing). 










II 


Cooling and crisping. 








3rd 


12 


2nd Firing (Dholing). 








3 


12 


Total days and 





5 


Total days and 




operations. 


A 


operations. 



So much for simplicity, and I affirm that no more than 
the five operations detailed are necessary. I shall try to 
show this further on. 

In studying Tea manufacture I first tried, in order to get 
reliable data to go on, to ascertain the effect of each and 
every operation, and not only that, but the effect on the made 
Tea of each operation exaggerated and diminished. It would 
be tedious, and of no use, to set out in detail all the experi- 
ments I conducted, the results only I will try to give. 

I began at the beginning. Why wither at all ? I made 
Tea (following out in each case all the other processes 
detailed in the old plan) of ist, totally unwithered leaves; 
2nd, of leaves but little withered ; 3rd, of leaves medium- 
withered ; and 4th, of leaves over-withered. 

I arrived at the following results : —Unwithered or under- 
withered leaves break in the rolling and give out large 
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quantities of a light green coloured juice during the same 
process. The Tea is much broken and of a reddish grey 
colour. The liquor is very pale in colour, cloudy, weak, soft, 
and tasteless. 

Over- withered leaf on the other hand takes a good twist 
in the rolling, gives out but little juice, which is of a thick 
kind, and of reddish yellow colour. The tea is well twisted, 
* chubby ' in appearance, and blacker than ordinary. The 
liquor of an ordinary depth of colour, clear, with a mawkish 
taste. 

The medium-withered leaves made good Tea, but I found 
the withering should be rather in excess of what is generally 
done to ensure strength. I will show later to what extent I 
think leaf should be withered. 

The next point was rolling. I knew some planters rolled 
the leaf hard, others lightly. That is, some rolled with force 
till much juice was expressed, others with a light hand, 
allowing little or no juice to be pressed out. Which was the 
better? 

After many experiments I arrived at the following: — 
Hard rolling gives darker coloured and stronger liquor than 
light rolling. Hard rolling destroys Pekoe tips,* inasmuch as 
the juice expressed stains them black. 

Light rolled Tea has therefore many more Pekoe tips 
than hard rolled. 

Hard rolled Tea is somewhat blacker than light rolled. 

In all, therefore, but the point of Pekoe tips hard rolling 
is better. 

The next question was what is the advantage of repeated 
rolling ? I rolled twice, panning once between, vide old plan, 
and found the Tea as well made, and as strong as that 
rolled three or four times. I then decided to roll no more 

> Pekoe tips are the whitish or orange-coloured ends that may be seen in Pekoe 
Tea. See pages 103, 104, and 1 14. 
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than twice. The second time was, I iheti thought, necessary, 
as I found the leaf of the roll opened in the pan, and a. second 
rolling was requisite to twist it again. 

But what did panning do } I heard pans had been dis- 
continued in some gardens. In what way was panning 
an advantage ? I made Tea, fermenting it between the two 
rollings, but not panning it, and it was equally good. I tried 
again and again, but never could detect that panning caused 
any difference to either the Tea, the liquor, or the out-turn.* 
In short, though I never found panning did any harm, I 
equally found it never did any good. Its use is, in fact, 
simply barren of all results. 

I therefore dispensed with it. Having done so, why roll 
the second time at all t I experimented, and found the 
second rolling as barren of results as the panning. 

I had now got rid of operations 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8 in the old 
plan. The next was No. 9 — * sunning,' I made Tea with, 
and without it, and found as follows : — 

Sunning between the fermenting and firing processes has 
no effect whatever on the liquor or the out-turn, but it makes 
the Tea rather blacker, and as it drives off much of the 
moisture in the roll, the firing process after it is shorter and 
does not consume so much charcoal. What little effect there- 
fore it has is good (for if not continued too long, it does not 
make the Tea too black) and it is economical. I therefore 
decided on retaining it.^ 

Next came the operations 10, 11, and 12, viz., 'first firing, 
cooling and crisping, and second firing.' Where these are 
done (and they are done in some gardens now) the usual 
thing is to half-fire the roll the same afternoon and evening 

' The out-turn consists of the Tea leaves after infusion. 

* At the end of the season, however, sunning has more than the above effect. 
It then makes the Tea * chubby' in form, of a reddish colour, and improves the 
strength of the liquor. 
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it IS made, then allow it to ' cool and crisp ' all night, and 
finish the firing next day. I tried this plan, and also the 
plan I have now adopted, of doing the whole firing at one 
time the same evening. I tried the experiment again and 
again, and always found the Tea, the liquor, and the out- 
turn were the same in both cases. In short, that the three 
operations did no more and no less than the one. As the 
three entail extra labour and extra expense in charcoal I 
abandoned them. 

I thus reduced the twelve operations detailed to five, and 
naturally by so doing much decreased the cost of manufac- 
turing Tea. I in no way lay claim to having devised this 
simplicity myself Part had been done by others before I 
even turned my attention to it, and I have done no more than 
help with many to make the manufacture of Tea a simple 
process. 

I was now convinced that (though I had still much to 
learn regarding the said five processes) success was comprised 
therein, and that to multiply them could not avail. 

The next consideration is — What are the qualities desired 
in Tea to enable it to command a good price at the public 
auctions either in Calcutta or London } The brokers in these 
cases judge of the Tea first, value it, and give their report 
and valuation to intending purchasers and sellers. From 
what appearances and qualities do they judge } 

They judge from three things, ^rs(, the Tea ; secondly^ 
the liquor ; thirdly y the out-turn. 

The Tea, — The colour should be black, but not a dead 
black, rather a greyish black with a gloss on it. No red leaf 
should be mixed with it, it should be all one colour. The 
Tea should be regular : that is, each leaf should be about the 
same length, and should have a uniform close twist, in all 
but ' broken Teas.* (These latter are called * broken,' because 
the leaf is more or less open and broken). The Tea should 
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also be regular oiits kind, that is, if Pekoe all Pekoe, if Congou 
all Congou ; for any stray leaves in a Tea of another kind, if 
even of a better kind or class, will reduce its value. In the 
higher class of Teas, viz,^ Pekoes and broken Pekoes, the 
more Pekoe tips that are present the higher, in consequence, 
will its price be. 

The Liquor, — In taste this should be strong, rasping, and 
pungent, with, in the case of Pekoes, a 'Pekoe flavour.' 
There are other words used in the trade to particularise cer- 
tain tastes, but the words themselves would teach nothing. 
Tea tasting cannot be learnt from books, //"the liquor is 
well flavoured, as a rule, the darker it is in the cup the 
better. But to judge of Teas by the colour of the liquor 
alone is impossible, for some high class Teas have naturally 
a very pale liquor. 

The Out-turn. — A good out-turn is generally indicative of 
a good Tea. It should be all, or nearly all, one colour. No 
black (burnt) leaves should appear in it. A greenish tinge in 
some of the leaves is not objectionable, and is generally indi- 
cative of pungent liquor, but the prevailing colour should be 
that of a bright new penny. 

Every planter should be more or less of a Tea-taster, and 
should taste his Teas daily. After a time (particularly if he 
gets other Teas to taste against his own) he will learn to 
recognise, at all events, a good as against a bad Tea, a strong 
as against a weak Tea, &c. No Tea should be put away 
with the rest until it has been tasted. It may be burnt or 
have other defects, not apparent till infused, and one day's 
bad Tea will bring down considerably the value of a whole 
bin of good Tea. 

The fancy, amongst brokers and dealers, for ' Pekoe tips ' in 
all Pekoe Teas, constitutes the one great difiiculty in Tea 
manufacture. If the leaves which give * Pekoe tips ' (see page 
104) are separated from the other leaves, and manufactured 
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separately and differently, that is rolled very little and very 
lightly, not allowed to ferment at all, but sunned at once after 
rolling, and, if there is sun enough, finished in the sun, other- 
wise by a very light and gradual heat — best placed above the 
drawers in the Dhole-house ; if this is done, I say, these will 
come out perfect ' Pekoe tips * of a white colour, which is the 
best. 

If not separated from the other leaf, but manufactured 
with it, the sap from the other leaves, expressed in the foiling, 
stains these said leaves, which are covered with a fine white 
silk down, and makes them black like all the rest of the Tea ; 
the whole of which is then valued lower, because there are no 
* Pekoe tips.' 

Now in the latter case ' the Pekoe tips ' are there all the 
same, only they don't show. The Tea is really just as good, 
in fact a shade better with black than with white or orange 
tips,' but it does not sell so well, and as we cannot argue the 
brokers or dealers into a rational view of the case, we must 
humour their fancy (they are virtually our masters) and give 
them the Pekoe tips, — if we can. 

How are we to do it } The plan of picking these small 
leaves separately, in order to manufacture them separately, 
does not answer. It is too expensive ; it diminishes the 
yield of a garden, and labour for it fails. All this is shown at 
pages 105 and 128. Is there any other way.? 

It may be done during some periods of the season when 
there is not leaf enough on the garden to employ all the leaf- 
pickers, by setting a number of them to separate the said 
two leaves from the others after the whole leaf is brought to 
the factory. This is expensive, but it pays when there is 
labour to do it, for then the Teas can be made very showy 
and rich with white Pekoe tips. 

An ingenious planter, a Mr. McMeekin, in Cachar, in- 

' It is better, because the *tips* having been hard-rolled give stronger liquor. 

I 
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vented a rolling table with the object of separating the said 
leaves. It is constructed of battlens, and while rolling the 
leaf on it, many of the small leaves fall through. The said 
table is now well known in Cachar, and is in use in several 
gardens. I have tried it and find that it in a great measure 
answers its object, but the objection to it is that the leaf 
mtist be rolled lightly, and lightly rolled leaf, as observed, 
does not make strong Tea. 

The Pekoe tips may be, in a great measure, preserved by 
rolling all the leaf lightly on a common table. But then 
again the Tea is weak, and the plan will not give so many 
Pekoe tips as McMeekin's table. 

In short, in the present state of our knowledge, except by 
the hand process (a tedious and expensive one for separating 
the leaf), strong Teas and Pekoe tips are incompatible. 

The difficulty is just where it was, and will so remain until 
dealers give up asking for Pekoe tips (not a likely thing), or 
till a machine is invented, to separate quickly and cheaply, 
the two said small leaves from the others after they have been 
all picked together. That such a machine is possible I am 
certain, and the inventor would confer a boon on the Tea 
interest far beyond the inventor of any other machine, for all 
the other processes can be done by hand without much 
expense, this cannot. 

I may here notice such machines and contrivances as exist 
for cheapening the manufacture of Tea, or rather such as I 
know of. 

Rolling-machines have for their object the doing away with 
hand labour entirely for rolling the leaf. Kinmond's rolling- 
machine is first on the list, for it is the best yet invented.* 

* It was the best, but is superseded by a new rolling-machine, (Jackson's) I 
have seen quite lately. 

Note to 3rd edition. — Jackson's rolling-machine, by a late Calcutta legal 
decision, is declared to be simply Kinmond's, with alterations. As Jackson is 
now prohibited from iselling his machines, I presume the two inventors will come 
to some understanding as to the alterations, which are most certainly improvements. 
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Kinmond s consists of two circular wooden discs, the upper 
one moving on the lower, which is stationary, with an eccen- 
tric motion. The adjacent faces of the said discs are made 
rough by steps in the wood, cut in lines diverging from the 
centre to the circumference, and over these rough faces is 
nailed coarse canvas. 

The leaf is placed between the d!scs and rolled by the 
motion described The lower disc is arranged by means of 
weights running over pulleys, so that it shall press against 
the upper with any force desired. 

The motive power as designed by the inventor, is either 
manual, animal, or steam. 

Mr. Kinmond showed me this machine, just after he had 
invented it, at the Assam Company's Plantations in Assam, 
and I have since seen it working by manual and steam power. 
With the former it is quite useless, for by no arrangement 
can sufficient or regular force enough be applied. With the 
latter it does very well, and on a large garden which will 
render the outlay for the machine and engine justifiable (the 
former is, for such a simple machine very expensive), it may 
probably eventually prove an economy. 

Not having seen it under animal power, I can give no 
positive opinion as to how it would answer, but I see no 
reason why it should not do well. I believe wind or water 
power might, on suitable sites, be easily applied to it, and 
they would certainly be the cheapest of any. 

Another rolling-machine was invented by a Mr. Gibbon, 
and a good deal used in Cachar. I have never seen it. 

Kinmond's is, I believe, the best rolling-machine yet 
invented (though it is fair to state I know no other except by 
report), but I do not believe in any Tea rolling-machine 
superseding ^//r^/y the necessity of hand-rolling.^ A rolling- 
machine may be, and is very useful, to roll the leaves partly, 

* I had not seen Jackson's machine when I thought as above. 

I 2 
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that is, to break the cells, and bring the leaf into that soft 
tnashy state that very little hand labour will finish it. No 
rolling-machine yet invented can, I think, do more than this, 
and it is, I think, doubtful if any will ever be invented that 
will do more. Machines do not give the nice final twist which 
is obtained by the hand. I was told lately that most of the 
gardens in Cachar that had machines had dropped them and 
gone back to hand-rolling. I cannot help thinking this is a 
mistake. They should use both, the hand-rolling for the final 
part alone. Very few rolling-men would then suffice, with the 
aid of the machine, to manufacture a large quantity of leaf 

I only know of one other Tea rolliiig-machine, which is 
Nelson's. It does not profess to do more than/r^ar^ the 
green leaf for rolling, which, as stated above, is, I think, all 
that any machine will ever do. I have never seen it working, 
but it appears simple, being nothing more than a mangle. 
The leaf is placed in bags, and then compressed under rollers 
attached to a box, weighted with stones. The prospectus 
states, it will prepare 80 lbs. green leaf in fifteen minutes, and 
that one man can then finish as much of such prepared leaf 
in three minutes as would occupy him twelve minutes if the 
same had not been prepared. I see nothing unlikely in this. 
The machine, though inferior to Kinmond's in its arrange- 
ment, ought to be cheap enough to bring it within the reach 
of all.i 

I have already spoken of one of McMeekin's inventions. 
His chest-of-drawers for firing Tea is, I think, superior to 
his batten table. It is now so well known, and in such 
general use, that I shall describe it very shortly. It is 
nothing more than a low chest-of-drawers, or trays fitted in a 
frame one above the other, the bottom of each tray being fine 

' Unfortunately it is not. It is advertised at Rs. 300, with a yearly royalty 
of Rs. 50 the first year and 20 after. The royalty should be dropped, and the 
machine sold for R5. 150, which would give the inventor a good profit. 
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iron wire, so that the heat of the charcoal, in the masonry 
receptacle over which it is placed, ascends through all the 
drawers and thus dries or fires a large quantity of 'roll' 
at the same time. By the old plan, a single wicker sieve 
was inserted inside a bamboo frame called a ' dhole,' which 
was placed over a charcoal fire made in a hole in the ground. 
On the sieve the roll was placed, and all the heat, after pass- 
ing through this one sieve, was wasted. Mr. McMeekin's 
idea was to economise this heat by passing it through several 
drawers. 

Most planters use these drawers, and there is no doubt in 
the space saved, and the economy of heat : it is a great step 
in advance over the old barbarous method, where not only 
was the heat wasted after passing through one sieve> but a 
great deal was lost through the basket work of the * dhole ' 
itself. 

Still I do not advocate four, still less five drawers one 
above the other. I think the steam ascending from the lower 
drawers must, more or less, injure the roll in the upper ones. 
I confine myself to two, and even then in the top tray leave 
a small circular space vacant by which the steam from the 
lower drawer can escape. I utilize the heat that escapes, 
partially, by placing ' dhallas ' in tiers above, with roll in 
them. These are supported by iron rods let into the wall and 
are useful, not only for partly drying the roll, but also for 
withering leaf when there is no sun. 

Some planters have proposed to do away with charcoal 
altogether under McMeekin's drawers, supplying its place by 
hot air. The first point in considering this invention is the 
question whether the fumes of charcoal, as some assert, are 
necessary to make good Tea. If they are not necessary (that 
is, if they produce no chemical effect on the Tea, and there- 
fore heat from wood devoid of smoke would do as well) 
there can be no doubt such heat would be cheaper, and more 
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under command, by this or some other plan. Are then the 
fumes of charcoal necessary ? 

I do not know that anyone can answer the query. I cer- 
tainly cannot, for I have never made Tea with any other 
agent than charcoal, and I have never met with more than 
one planter who had. He said the Tea was not good. Still 
it would, I think, require very careful and prolonged experi- 
ments to establish the fact either way. Speaking theoreti- 
cally, as it appears, the only effect of charcoal is to drive all 
the moisture out of the roll and thus make it Tea, I cannot 
but believe other heat would do as well. It is, however, a 
question that only experience can solve.^ 

I have now (four years since the above was written, and at 
the time I am preparing the second edition of this essay) been 
for some time employed on experiments with a view to 
settle the above question. Whether I shall be able to devise 
a simple apparatus to effect the manufacture of Tea without 
charcoal is doubtful, but I can, I think, now safely affjrm that 
the fumes of charcoal are not necessary to make Tea. On 
this point I am myself quite satisfied. The advantages of 
making Tea with any fuel (wood, coal, or anything else) would 
be numerous. 

I. — Economy. 

2. — Absence of charcoal fumes. 

3. — Less chance of fire in Tea Houses. 

4. — Probably reduced temperature in Factories. 

5. — Great saving of labour. 

6. — Saving of fuel — for it takes much wood to make a 
given weight of charcoal. 

In addition to all the above, the wholesale destruction of 
forests that now takes place in all Tea Districts, in order to 
supply the charcoal for Tea, would be much lessened.* 

* Note to 3rd edition. — It is a question no longer. Many besides myself have 
now proved that charcoal fumes are in no way necessary. 

' See this subject ^rther discussed in the Addenda. 
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I have seen a machine advertised for packing Tea, that is 
to say, for so pressing it down that a large quantity shall go 
into a chest. I have never seen the machine and so cannot 
say how it works, but I do not think such a machine at all 
necessary. By the mode of packing, described at page 147, 
as much Tea as a chest will hold tvith safety can be put into 
it. If more were forced in, the chest would probably come to 
pieces in transit 

I see a sifting machine is now being advertised — * Jack- 
son's sifting machine.' I have seen drawings of it, but 
not the machine itself. In the one respect, that it is much 
larger than any thing used hitherto, it is more likely to 
succeed. 

There is a machine for sifting and fanning Tea at one and 
the same time. I know not who invented it It is a simple 
winnowing machine with sieves placed in front of the fan. 
By means of a rod and crank attached to the axle of the 
revolving fan the sieves are made to shake from side to side 
when the fanners are turned. The Tea is put into the upper 
sieve, a coarse one, and passing successively through finer 
ones, is thus sorted into different Teas. The open leaf at the 
same time is blown out by the fan. 

I purchased one, but I do not find it does the work well. 
Sifting Tea is a nice process, and I did not find it sorted the 
Teas with any nicety. I have taken out the sieves, and use it 
now only for fanning, which it does very well, though no better 
than an apparatus which could be constructed at one-third 
the cost 

I do not believe in any present or future machine for sift- 
ing Tea, inasmuch as it is an operation which, to be well done, 
has to be continually varied. More will be said on this head 
further on. 

I have now detailed shortly all the Tea machines or 
contrivances I know, or have heard of, and I think there is 
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plenty of room yet for inventors.* The machine, as before 
observed most to be desired, is one to separate the small 
Pekoe leaves from the others, ere the rolling of the leaf is 
commenced. If such a machine existed, it would much increase 
the value of all Indian Teas, and if the Agricultural and Hor- 
ticultural Society are inclined to offer a prize for any machine, 
it should be this. 

At the point where the separation should take place, the 
stalk is much tenderer than elsewhere, and this led me to think 
a blow or concussion on the mass of green leaf might effect 
the object. I attached a bow by the centre to an immovable 
board, placed at right angles to the plane of a table (like the 
back of a dressing table) and then, causing leaf to drop from 
above, subjected it to sharp strokes from the string of the bow. 
It effected the object partially, for many Pekoe ends were 
detached, but it bruised and cut the other leaf too much also. 
I believe a revolving barrel, with blunt, but thin narrow iron 
plates inside, which would strike the leaf placed within, as the 
barrel was turned, would perhaps answer. I give the above 
idea for what it is worth, for any inventive genius to improve 
on. 

As it is impossible, as far as I can see, to construct any 
machine, which should cut the stalk only in the right place, 
ergOy I believe some arrangement which would take advantage 
of the fact, that the stalk is tenderer there than elsewhere, is 
the only one that could answer. 

Now to return to the manufacture of Tea. I will consider 
each of the five operations detailed, which I believe are all that 
are necessary to make good Tea, separately. 

Withering, — There are several tests to show when leaf is 
withered. Fresh leaf squeezed in the hand, held near the ear, 
crackles, but no sound should be heard from withered leaf. 

^ I now believe Jackson's rolling-machine, previously alluded to, will finish 
the rolling entirely. 
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Again fresh leaf, pressed together in the palm of the hand, 
when released, springs back to nearly its original bulk, but 
withered leaf, in like circumstances, retains the shape into 
which it has been pressed. The stalk of withered leaf will 
bend double, without breaking, but fresh leaf stalks, if bent 
very little, break. Practice, though, soon gives a test 
superior to all these, viz.y the feel of the leaf. Properly 
withered leaves are like old rags to lay hold of, and no 
further test, after a time, than the feel of the leaf is 
necessary. 

The agents for withering leaf are sun, light, heat, and air. 
Of these the most powerful is sun, for it combines all the 
others with it. Light is a powerful agent, for if some leaf 
be placed in a partially dark room, and some in a well-lighted 
verandah, the latter will wither in half the time the former 
will take. If light and moderate ventilation be present, heat 
is a great accessory to rapid withering. 

There is often great difficulty in withering leaf in the rain. 
It can be withered in Tea pans, but * the out-turn ' is then more 
or less injured, for after infusion the out-turn comes out green 
instead of the proper 'new penny* colour. Withering in 
dholes is also objectionable for the same reason, though if the 
heat is moderate the green effect is less. It is further a long 
and tedious operation. 

Space and light are the great wants for withering leaf in 
wet weather. Bamboo mechans, tier above tier, should be 
constructed in every available space. Large frames, covered 
with wire mesh, may also be made (by means of weights run- 
ning over pulleys) to run up to the roof of any Tea building. 
The leaf withers well in such frames, for heat ascends, and 
much heat is given out by dholes. 

It signifies not though where leaf is spread as long as there 
is space and light. Houses made of iron and glass would be 
far the best for withering leaf, for, if well ventilated, all the 
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necessary agents for withering, detailed in the last page, would, 
be present. I do not doubt the* day will come when these 
will be used, for properly withered leaf is a necessity for good 
Tea.* 

In dry weather, when leaf comes in from the garden, spread 
it thinly anywhere and turn it once early in the night. It will 
generally be withered and ready to roll next morning. If not 
quite ready, then put it outside in the sun. Half an hour's 
sunning will probably finish it. 

In wet weather, if there is any sun when it comes in, or 
any time that day, take advantage of the sun to wither the 
leaf partly, so much that, with the after withering all night 
under cover, it will be ready next morning. If not ready 
next morning, put it out in the sun, if there is any, till it is 
ready. 

In very wet and cloudy weather, when there is no sun and 
continual rain, so that the leaf cannot be put outside (for 
remember that outside, when there is no sun, the light alone 
will wither it) artificial withering of some kind must be resorted 
to. I have mentioned the only means I know of for doing 
this. 

As properly withered leaf is an important point in making 
good Tea, it is well worth while to keep one or two men, 
according to the quantity of leaf, for that work alone. They 
soon learn the best way to do it, and if made answerable the 
leaf is properly ready for the rollers, the object is generally 
attained. In this and every thing else in Tea manufacture, 
give different men different departments, and make them 
answerable. Much trouble to the manager, who should 
supervise all, and much loss to the proprietor from bad Tea, 
will then be avoided. 

* Note to 3rd edition. — I am now sending out the glass necessary for a glass 
withering house to be erected on the garden just finished in the Western 
Dooars. 
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Rolltng.^This is a simple operation enough when the men 
have got the knack of it. Some planters advocate a circular 
motion of the hands when rolling, under the impression it 
gives the leaf a better twist. Some like rolling it forward, 
but bringing it back without letting it turn during the back- 
ward motion. I believe in neither way, for it appears to me 
to be rolled no better, or no worse, by these plans than by the 
ordinary and quicker mode of simply rolling it any way. The 
forward and backward motion is the simplest and quickest, 
and the way all rollers adopt, who are given a certain quantity 
of leaf (say 30 lbs. a fair amount) to roll for their day's work. 
In this ordinary rolling the ball in the hand, 'tis true, does 
not turn much in the backward motion, for 'tis more or less 
pulled back, but whether it turns or not, does not, I believe, 
signify the least 

Rolling in hot pans was formerly extensively practised. 
It is not much done now. I have tried the plan, but found no 
advantage in it. 

Rolling on coarse mats, placed on the floor, might be seen 
also. When I visited the Assam Company's gardens near 
Nazerah in Assam, T saw it done there. It is a great mis- 
take. The coarse bamboo mat breaks the leaf sadly, and 
much of the sap or juice from the leaf, which adds much to 
the strength of the Tea, runs through the coarse mat, and is 
lost. 

One and the principal reason why Indian Tea is stronger 
than Chinese is that in India the sap or juice is generally re- 
tained, while in China it is, strange to say, purposely wasted ! 

A strong immovable smooth table, with the planks of which 
it is formed well joined together, so that no apertures exist 
for the juice of the leaf to run through, is the best thing to 
roll on. If covered with a fine seetul pattie mat, nailed down 
over the edges of the table, a still greater security is given 
against the loss of any sap, and I believe the slightly rough 
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surface of the mat enables the leaf to roll better. An edging 
of wood one inch above the surface of the table should be 
screwed on to the edges over the mat, if there is one, to prevent 
leaf falling off. 

The leaf is rolled by a line of men on each side of such 
a table (4^ feet is a good width for it) passing up from 
man to man, from the bottom of the table to the top. 
The passage of each handful of roll from man to man is 
regulated by the man at the end, who, when the roll in his 
hand is ready (that is, rolled enough), forms it into a tight 
compressed ball (a truncated shape is the most convenient) 
and puts it away on an adjacent stand. When he does this, 
the roll each man has passes up one step. 

The roll is ready to make up into a ball, when it is in a 
soft mashy state, and when in the act of rolling it gives out 
juice freely. None of this juice must be lost, it must be 
mopped up into the roll, again and again in its passage up 
the table, and finally into the ball, when made up. 

There will be some coarse leaves in the roll which cannot 
be twisted. These, if left, would give much red leaf in the 
Tea. They should be picked out by, say, the third or 
fourth man from the head of the table, for it is only when 
the leaf has been partly rolled that they show. The man 
who picks out the coarse leaf should not roll at all. He 
should spread the roll, and pick out as much as he can, 
between the time of receiving and passing it on. In no case 
allow roll to accumulate by him, for if so kept it hardens 
and dries, and gives extra work to the last rollers to bring it 
into the mashy state again. Besides which I rather think, 
any such lengthened stoppage in the rolling helps to destroy 
Pekoe ends, and is certainly injurious to the perfect after- 
fermentation, inasmuch as it (the fermentation) partly takes 
place then. 

This finishes the rolling process. Each man as stated can 
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do 30 lbs., but there is further work for him to be now 
described. 

Fermenting. — The balls accumulated are allowed to stand 
until fermented. I look on this being done to the right 
extent and no more, as perhaps the most important point in 
the whole manufacture. 

Some planters collect the roll after rolling in a basket, and 
there let it ferment, instead of making it up into balls for that 
purpose as described. I much prefer the ball system for the 
following reasons : — When a quantity is put into a basket 
together and allowed to ferment a certain time, what was put 
in first is naturally more fermented than what was put in last, 
the former probably over, the latter under-done. The balls, 
on the contrary, can be each taken in succession in the order 
they were laid on the table, and thus each receive the same 
amount of fermentation. I think further the twist in the 
leaf is better preserved by the ball plan, and also that a 
large quantity in a basket is apt to ferment too much in the 
centre. 

It is impossible to describe, so that practical use shall be 
made of it, whett the balls are Sufficiently fermented. The 
outside of the ball is no good criterion. It varies much in 
colour, affected by the extent the leaf was withered.* You 
must judge by the inside. 

Perhaps as good a rule as any is that half the twisted 
leaves inside shall be a rusty red, half of them green. Practice 
alone, however, will enable you to pronounce when the balls 
are properly fermented. There is no time to be fixed for it. 
The process is quicker in warm than cool weather. 

The fermentation should be stopped in each ball just at the 

' The more the leaf is withered the thicker in consistency and the smaller 
in quantity the juice that exudes, as also the yellower in colour. Further, the 
more the leaf is withered the darker the outside of the balls. Bright rusty red is 
the colour produced with moderately withered leaf ; very dark greenish red with 
much withered leaf. 
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right time. Great exactitude in this is all-important, and 
therefore, as I say, the balls should be taken in rotation as 
they were laid down. 

The fermentation is stopped by breaking up the ball. 
The roll is spread out very thin, and at the same time any, 
remaining coarse leaves are picked out. 

This concludes the fermenting process. 

Sunning, — The roll is then without any delay put out in 
the sun, spread very thin on dhallas or mats. When it has 
become blackish in colour it is collected and re-spread, so that 
the whole of it shall be affected by the sun. With bright 
sunshine an hour or even less suns it sufficiently. It is then 
at once placed in the dholes, which must be all ready to 
receive it. 

If the weather is wet, it must directly the balls are broken 
up, and the coarse leaf is picked out, be sent to the dholes. 
This is the only plan in wet weather, but the best Tea is 
made in fine weather. 

Firing or Dholing, — In the case of wet weather, unless you 
have very many dholes, fresh roll will come in long before the 
first is finished. The only plan in this case is to half do it 
Half-fired the roll does not injure with any delay, but even 
half an hour's delay, between breaking up the balls and com- 
mencing to drive off the moisture, is hurtful. 

In any but wet weather necessitating it the roll can be 
fired at one time, that is, not removed from the drawer until 
it has become Tea. 

The roll in each drawer must be shaken up and re-spread 
two or three times, in the process of firing. The drawer must 
be taken off the fire to do this, or some of the roll would fall 
through into the fire, and the smoke thus engendered would 
be hurtful. If the lowest drawer is made to slide in and out 
a framework covered with zinc should be made to run into 
a groove below it, and this zinc protector should be always 
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run in before the lower drawer is moved. This is part of Mr. 
McMeekin's invention, and is very necessary to prevent roll 
from the lowest drawer falling into the fire when it (the lower 
drawer) is moved. 

The roll remains in the drawers, subject to the heat of the 
charcoal below, until it is quite dry and crisp. Any piece 
then taken between the fingers should break with the slightest 
attempt to bend it. 

The manufacture is now completed. The roll has become 
Tea. 

All the above operations should be carefully conducted, 
but I believe the secret of good Tea consists simply in, firsts 
stopping the fermentation at the right moment ; and secondly^ 
in commencing to drive off the moisture immediately after. 

I do not say that the manufacture here detailed may not 
be improved upon later, but I do say that in the results of 
economy, strong liquor, and well twisted leaf, its results are 
very satisfactory, and not surpassed by any other mode at 
present in vogue. I do not pretend that it will give Teas 
rich in Pekoe tips. To attain this, light rolling as shown 
must be resorted to, but just as far as Pekoe tips are procured 
so far must strength be sacrificed. Until the small Pekoe 
leaves can be detached and manufactured separately, this 
must always be the case. 

From the Tea made as described by sifting and sorting, 
all the ordinary black Teas of commerce, as detailed at page 
13 s, can be produced, excepting * Flowery Pekoe.* 

To make Flowery Pekoe the closed bud and the one open 
leaf of the shoot are alone taken, and these are manufactured 
alone. It does not, as a rule, pay to make this Tea at all, 
though it fetches a long price. It does not pay for the 
following reasons : — 

I. After the head of the flush is taken the pickers that 
follow do not readily recognise the remainder of the shoot, 
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and consequently omit to pick many of them. A heavy loss 
in the yield is thus entailed. 

2. The after Teas, made without these small leaves, are 
very inferior, as they are much weaker, and totally devoid of 
Pekoe tips. 

3. The labour, and ergo the expense of picking the flush, 
is double. 

The manufacture of Flowery Pekoe is simple enough. 
When the two leaves from each shoot of which it is made are 
collected they are exposed to the sun, spread out very thin, 
until they have well shrivelled. They are then placed over 
small and slow charcoal fires, and so roasted very slowly. If 
the above is well done, the Pekoe tips (and there is little else) 
come out a whitish orange colour. The whiter they are the 
better. If the leaf is rolled very ligktly by the hand before 
sunning, the liquor will be darker and stronger, but the colour 
of the tips will not be so good. 

Flowery Pekoe is quite a fancy Tea, and for the reasons 
given above it can never pay to make it. 

Green Tea. 

The pans for this should be 2' 9" diameter and 11" in 
depth. They should be thick pans, which will not, therefore, 
cool quickly. Many are required for this manufacture, four or 
five for every maund of Tea to be made daily. They should 
be set up in a sloping position, and the arrangement of the fire- 
places such that the wood to burn under them can be put 
in through apertures leading into the verandah. One 
chimney will do for every two pans, and it should be built 
high so as to give a good draft, for hot fires are necessary. 

Flat-bladed sticks are used to stir both the leaf and the 
Tea in the pans, for the hand cannot bear the heat 

The men when working the Tea in the pans should have 
high stools to sit on, for it is a nine hours' job. 
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The bags in which * the roll ' is placed at night should be 
made of No. 3 canvas, 2 feet long and i foot broad. 

I will now detail the manufacture. 

To make Green Tea the leaf must be brought in twice in 
the day. What comes in at one o'clock is partly made the 
same day. The evening leaf is left till the following morning, 
laying it thick (say 6 inches), so that it will not wither. But 
if the one o'clock or the evening leaf comes in wet, they must 
both be dried, the former before being put into the pans, the 
latter before being laid out for the night. 

The manufacture thus begins twice daily, viz , morning 
and one o'clock, but *the roll' of both these is treated 
together up to the time * the roll ' is ready to place in the 
bags. 

The leaf having no moisture in it is placed first in hot 
pans, at a temperature of say 160°, and stirred with sticks for 
about seven minutes, until it becomes moist and sticky. It is 
then too hot to hold in the hand. 

It is then rolled for two or three minutes on a table until 
it gets a little twisted. 

Then lay it out on dhallas in the sun (say 2 inches thick) 
for about three hours, and roll it thrice during that time, 
always in the sun. It is ready to roll each time when ' the 
roll ' has become blackish on the surface. It is not rolled 
more than three minutes each time, and then spread out as 
before. If you put on a proper number of men to do this 
they do each dhalla in succession, and when they have done 
the last, * the roll ' in the first dhalla will be blackish on the 
surface again, and ready to roll again. 

When three rollings are done, the roll should have a good 
twist on it. 

It is then placed in the pans, at the same heat as before, 
and worked with sticks as before for two or three minutes, 
until it becomes too hot to hold. 

K 
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It is then stuffed, as tight as it can be stuflfed, into the 
bags described above, putting as much into each bag as you 
can possibly get it to hold The mouth is then tied up and 
the bag beaten with a flat heavy stick to consolidate the mass 
inside, and so it is left for the night 

Next morning it is taken out of the bags, and worked with 
the flat sticks as before in the pans for nine hours without 
intermission. The temperature i6o° at first down to 120** at 
the last 

During and owing to this last process the green colour is 
produced.* It is worked quicker and quicker as the hours 
pass. 

The following are the kinds of Tea into which it is 
best sorted : — 

1. Ends A 

2. Young Hyson 

The relative value is in the order 
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in which they are numbered. 



3. Hyson 

4. Gunpowder 

5. Dust 

6. Imperial ...y 
The sorting of Green Tea is a nicer operation, and takes 

twice as long as sorting Black Tea. 

If there are pans enough, and the work is well arranged, 
there should be no night-work with Green Tea, for all should 
be over by 5 P.M. ; whereas with Black Tea night- work is 
generally a necessity. 

The price obtained for Green Tea is more dependent on 
its appearance than in the case of Black. 

It is not easy to make Black and Green Tea in the same 
factory. 

Green Tea, if well made, pays much better than Black 
Tea ; and, as before observed, I think all gardens with Chinese 

* Much green Tea is coloured, but none from India has been so treated. 
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plants should adopt the manufacture.* When once the 
building is fitted for it, and the routine established, the Green 
Tea manufacture is always preferred by those who have tried 
both. 

The Hybrid plant makes the best Black, the Chinese the 
best Green Tea. 

* Note to third edition. — Since this was written Green Teas have gone down 
considerably in value. They are still much used in America, but in Great Britain 
there is but little demand for them. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

SIFTING AND SORTING. 

Sifting is a very important item in the manufacture of Tea. 
Careful and judicious sifting, as contrasted with the reverse, 
may make a difference of two or three annas a lb. in the sale 
of Teas. 

I was shown some Tea quite lately, which, as regards 
* liquor,* was valued by the brokers at Re. 1-3 per lb., but the 
' Tea' at only 14 annas ! This was entirely owing to faulty 
sifting and sorting. 

I don't believe in any machine for Tea sifting, simply 
because it is not a regular process.* For example, you cannot 
say that, to make Pekoe, you must first use one sieve, then 
another, and so on. The sizes of sieves to be used, and the 
order in which they are to be used, will vary continually, as 
both are decided by varying causes, viz., the comparative 
fineness or coarseness of the Tea made daily, the greater or 
less presence of red leaf in it, and (because Tea varies much 
during the season, and gets coarse towards the end) by the 
time of the yean These points all necessitate changes in the 
sizes, and the order of the sieves. 

'Tis true sieves might be changed in a machine as 
required, but the only machine that could even pretend to 
save labour, would be one in which all the sieves were 
arranged one below the other, and thus the Tea would fall 
through each alternately, the motion being common to all. 
But this won't do for Tea sifting. Judgment must be used 
to decide the length of time each sieve is to be shaken ; further, 

> We have yet to see what Jackson's machine can do. 
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with how much motion it shall be shaken, &c., &c. But this 
is simply impossible with any machine, though all necessary 
to sift Tea well. 

The cost of Tea sifting by hand (see page 158) is not 
eight annas /^r maundy including picking out red leaf, which 
must be hand-work. Good and bad sifting will affect the 
value three annas per lb. or Rs. 1 5 per maund ! 

With all parts of Tea manufacture it is well to employ the 
same men continually in each department, but above all, 
perhaps, should this be done in Tea sifting. A good sifter is 
a valuable man. He knows each kind of Tea by name ; he 
knows what sieves to use, and the order in which to use 
them for each Tea ; what the effect a larger or smaller mesh 
will have on each kind, &c., &c. In fact, he knows much 
more of the practical part of sifting than his master can, 
though the latter is, probably, a better judge how far the 
Teas are perfect when made. 

Tea sieves are of two kinds, both round. One made of 
brass wire, with wooden sides, 3^ inches high, the other cane, 
with bamboo sides, i^ inches high only. The latter are 
called * Chinese sieves,* and though the brass ones are used 
in many places, there is no possible comparison between 
them, for the labour required in the use of the brass ones is 
much greater, and the results, as regards well sorted Tea, 
much better with the Chinese. 

Both kinds are numbered according to the number of 
orifices in one linear inch. Thus a No. 6 sieve has six 
orifices to the inch in both : but in the brass kind, a 
No. 6 has six orifices including the wire ; in the Chinese 
kind, the cane between each aperture is not included in the 
measure. Thus the orifice in a No. 6 Chinese sieve is 
exactly i-6th of an inch square, but somewhat less in a brass 
sieve. 

As I well know brass sieves cannot remain in favour after 
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the Others have been only once tried, I shall confine my 
directions to the Chinese kind.^ 

I practise, and I advise. Tea to be sifted daily. The Tea 
made one day, sifted the day after, and in fact stored away in 
the bins ready sifted. I find it is more careftdly done this 
way, for by the other plan a larger quantity being done at 
once by several men, they cannot, from want of practice, be 
expert. But by the daily plan one, two, or three men as 
necessary, can always be kept on the work, and consequently 
they learn and do it well. 

To sift the following, Chinese sieves are required ; and if 
daily sifting is resorted to, they will be found ample for any 
ordinary-sized garden : — 



4 of No. 4 
6 of No. 6 
6 of No. 7 



9 of No. 9 
9 of No. ID 
6 of No. 12 
4 of No. 1 6. 
Previous to sifting all red leaf should be picked out of the 
Tea. This, as stated under the head of 'Manufacture,' should 
be done twice before the * roll * is fired ; but towards the end 
of the season especially, some will still remain in the made 
Tea, and this must be carefully separated. 

From what I have said it is evident that no rules can be 
laid down as to what sieves to employ to get out certain 
Teas. Only practice can teach this. 

Further, practice can only enable you to judge in a Tea 
broker's point of view of different classes of Tea. This essay 
would, however, be incomplete did it not contain a descrip- 
tion of these. Such a description has been ably given by 
Mr. J. H. Haworth in his * Information and Advice for the 
Tea Planter from the English Market* {Journal^ A. & H. 

* Even to break Tea on them it is a mistake to use brass sieves. Tea is best 
broken by a wooden roller, heavily weighted with lead, run in. The glaze or gloss 
on Tea is thus preserved. 
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Society of IndiUy Vol. XIV.), and, as his knowledge on 
the subject is far in advance of mine, and consequently more 
to the point than any description I could give, I will close 
this chapter with the following extract from his valuable 
pamphlet, and trust he will excuse my doing so : — 

0/fAe Different Classes of Tea. 

Teas are arranged in various classes according to the size, make, 
and colour of the leaf. I treat first and principally of the Black 
descriptions, as Green Teas are manufactured in only a few of the 
Tea-growing districts of India. 

The following classes come under the name of Black Tea : — 

Flowery Pekoe, g f Broken Pekoe. 

Pekoe Dust. 

Broken Mixed Tea. 

Broken Souchong. 

Broken Leaf. 

Fannings. 
^^ Dust. 

We occasionally meet with other names, but they are generally 
original, and ought not to be encouraged, as a few simple terms like 
the above are sufficiently comprehensive to describe all classes 
manufactured. 

Perhaps before entering into a detailed description of the various 
classes it will be well to explain the term * Pekoe ' (pronounced 
Pek-oh), which as we see occurs in so many of the names above 
quoted. It is said to be derived from the Chinese words * Pak Ho,' 
which are said to signify white down. The raw material constituting 
Pekoe when manufactured is the young bud just shooting forth, or 
the young leaf just expanded, which on minute examination will be 
found to be covered with a whitish velvety down. On firing these 
young leaves, the down simply undergoes a slight change in colour 
to grey or greyish yellow, sometimes as far as a yellowish orange tint. 
When the prepared Tea consists entirely of greyish or greenish 
grepsh Pekoe, with no or very little dark leaf mixed, it is called 
Flowery Pekoe. 

Flowery Pekoe is picked from the shrub entirely separate from 
the other descriptions of Tea, only the buds and young leaves being 
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Pekoe. ^ ^ , 

Pekoe Souchong. § *^ ^ 

Souchong. 'g 'O 

Congou. ^ 3 

Bohea. ^ 
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taken. In the preparation it is not subjected so severely to the 
action of heat as the olher classes of Tea, and generally preserves a 
uniform greenish grey or silvery grey tint Its strength in liquor is 
very great, flavour more approaching that of Green Teas, but infi- 
nitely superior, having the strength and astringency, without the 
bitterness of the green descriptions. The liquor is pale, similar to 
that of Green Tea, and the infused leaf is of a uniform green hue. In 
many instances where too much heat has been employed, we find 
dark leaves intermixed, and the prevailing colour, green, is sprinkled 
with leaves of a salmony brown tinge, which is the proper colour 
for the out-turn of any other ordinary black leaf Tea. A very 
common mistake is to call an ordinary Pekoe that may contain an 
extra amount of Pekoe ends. Flowery Pekoe. When this class of 
Tea is strong and of Flowery Pekoe flavour, it is called by the trade 
a Pekoe of Flowery Pekoe kind In England Flowery Pekoe sells, 
as a rule, from 4s. 6d, to 6^". 6d, per lb. One parcel has sold as high 
as 7^. 6d. 

By many people the expediency of making Flowery Pekoe 
is much doubted. The true Flowery Pekoe leaf is the one un- 
developed bud at the end of each twig. To pick this alone, without 
any ordinary Pekoe leaves, involves a great deal of trouble and 
expense, and I think though the Flowery Pekoe be very valuable, 
that the account would hardly balance when we consider the 
deterioration of the Pekoe by the abstraction of the young leaves. 

The ordinary Pekoe is a Tea of blackish or greyish blackish 
aspect, but dotted over with grepsh or yellowish leaves which, on 
close inspection, will be found to possess the downy appearance which 
gives the name to Pekoe. In general we do not find the whole 
leaf covered with down, but only part of it, which in its growth has 
been developed later than the other parts. These are called by the 
trade * Pekoe ends ' when very small Pekoe tips. A Pekoe is 
generally of good to fine flavour, and very strong, and its liquor dark. 
Its value is from 2s, gd. to 3^". Sd. per lb. 

When the Pekoe ends are of yellowish or orange hue, and the 
leaf is very small and even, the Tea is called Orange Pekoe. In 
flavour it is much the same as an ordinary Pekoe, and many growers 
do not separate the two varieties, but send them away in the finished 
state mixed together. Its value is from 2//. to 4^. per lb. more than 
Pekoe. 

The term Pekoe Souchong is generally applied to a Pekoe that is 
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deficient in Pekoe ends or to a bold, Souchong class leaf with a few 
ends mixed. We often meet with it applied to an unassorted Tea, 
including perhaps Souchong, Congou, a few Pekoe ends, and some 
broken leafs. Prices range from 2s. yi, to 2s, lod. 

The name of Broken Pekoe indicates as once what class of Tea 
it is, namely, Pekoe which has been broken in the manipulation or 
otherwise. It possesses the strength and fine flavour of a full leaf of 
Pekoe, being therefore only inferior to it in point of leaf. In value 
it i§ very little inferior to Pekoe, sometimes as valuable, or even 
more so, as owing to the frangibility of the tender Pekoe ends, they 
are sometimes broken off in very large quantity, thus adding to the 
value of the broken Tea, though at the same time deteriorating the 
Pekoe. Prices from 25. 6d, to 3^. 4^. 

Pekoe dust is still smaller broken, so small in fact as actually to 
resemble dust. It is of great strength, though often not pure in 
flavour, as frequently any dust or sweepings frojn other Tea is mixed 
with it to make the lot larger. The price of Pekoe dust may range 
from IS. 6d, to 2s, Sd 

A Tea only slightly broken is often called by the planter Pekoe 
Dust ; again an Orange Pekoe is often called Broken Pekoe, and the 
converse. A knowledge of the signification of these and other 
terms would teach the grower to be very careful in marking his Teas, 
as the nomenclature influences to a great extent the sale in the 
home market. 

Having described the finer Teas we now come to the considera- 
tion of the classes of Tea which form the bulk of the manufacture of 
a garden. 

Souchong may be taken as the medium quality, and when expe- 
rience and skilled labour are employed in the manufacture as the 
bulk of the produce of an estate. The qualifications for being 
comprehended under this term are just simply an even, straight, or 
slightly curved leaf, in length varying say' from ^ inch to i^ inch. 
It has not the deep strength of Pekoe, but is generally of good 
flavour and of fair strength. I'he prices of Souchong aie from 
IS. lod. to 2S. Sd. 

Congou comes next. It may be either a leaf of Souchong kind, 
but too large to come under that class, or though of smallish-sized 
leaf, too unevenly made, or too much curled (so as to resemble little 
balls) to be so classified. The flavour is much the same as that of 
Souchong, but the Tea has not so much strength. Some of the lower 
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and large leaf kinds may be only worth perhaps from is. 3^. to is. 6</., 
whereas the finer qualities sell as high as 2s. to 2s. $d. per lb. 

Bohea is again lower than a Congou. It may be either of too 
large a leaf to be called Congou, or, as is generally the case, it may 
consist principally of old leaf, which on being fired does not attain 
the greyish blackish colour which is so desirable for all the black leaf 
kinds except Flowery Pekoe, but remains of a brownish or even pale 
yellowish hue. It has scarcely any strength, and is generally of 
coarse flavour, sometimes not, but is never of much value unless of 
Namuna kind (a term which will be described hereafter). We may 
quote prices at from 3^. to \s. 2d. per lb. 

We now come to the broken descriptions of these middle and 
lower classes of Tea. 

Broken Mixed Tea is, as its name imports, a mixture of the 
various kinds of Tea broken. It may have a very wide range, include 
some of the lower classes or approach Broken Pekoe in character 
and value, but the kind usually thus named is a Tea worth from 
IS. M. to 2s. 6^., generally of a blackish aspect, and containing a few 
Pekoe ends. 

The term Broken Souchong is commonly and appropriately applied 
to a Tea, which, though broken, has some approach to a full leaf, 
and that of the even Souchong character. Its value may vary, say 
from I J". 6d. to 2s, 2d. 

Broken leaf is a term of great comprehensiveness, but generally 
is used to signify a Tea worth from 8^. to is. id. per lb. It may be 
of a brownish, brownish blackish, or blackish colour. Its strength 
is seldom great, but its flavour may be fair or good, but in the lower 
qualities it is generally poor, thin, or coarse. It would be better to 
employ this term only as a general name of Broken Tea, and not to 
use it to signify any particular class, as it is very indefinite. 

Fannings is similar in colour and class of leaf to broken leaf as 
described above ; in value also much the same, perhaps on the 
average a little lower. I suppose, in most cases, the mode of its separa- 
tion from the other classes of Tea is, as its name implies, by fanning. 

Dust is a very small broken Tea, so small, in fact, as to approach 
the minuteness of actual dust It is often very coarse, or * earthy ' 
in flavour, owing perhaps to sweepings and dust having become 
mixed with it. Its value is from 6d. to is. 6d. In any Tea of this 
class worth more than these quotations, a few Pekoe ends or tips 
will generally be found, which bring it under the name of Pekoe Dust 
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We will now look at Black Teas in a body, and point out what is 
desirable and what is objectionable in them. 

We have seen that all Teas which contain Pekoe fetch higher 
prices than others, consequently we infer that Pekoe is a desideratum. 
If we glance at the descriptions of the various classes of Tea which 
have been given above, we shall find that it is an element of strength 
and good flavour. I do not mean to say that any Pekoe is stronger 
or of better flavour than any Tea which does not contain Pekoe, as 
the soil, the climate, the cultivation, the manufacture, and various 
other causes, may influence the strength and flavour of diflerent 
Teas ; but, as a rule, in Teas that are produced under the same cir- 
cumstances, the classes containing Pekoe are stronger and of better 
flavour than those without it. 

There is another class of Tea which I have not yet described 
that possesses very great strength and very fine flavour. This is the 
class known as the * Namuna ' kind. All readers of these pages 
who have been connected with India any time will recognise the 
word,^ though they may not quite see how it comes to occupy the 
position in which we consider it. It is said that its first application 
in this manner arose from a planter having sent to England some 
sample boxes of Tea with the ticket * namuna * on them. These 
Teas happened to be of the peculiar description which now goes by 
that name, and which I proceed to describe. The London Brokers 
have always since then applied the name * namuna' to this class of Tea. 
The leaf may have perhaps the ordinary greyish blackish aspect, 
with generally a greenish tinge. In the pot it produces a very pale 
liquor, but on tasting it its quality belies the poor thin appearance of 
the infusion. It is very strong, stronger by far than ordinary Pekoe ; 
in flavour say about half way between a Flowery Pekoe and a Green 
Tea, quite distinct from the Flowery Pekoe flavour, possessing some- 
what of the rasping bitterness of the Green Tea class with the flavour 
a little refined. The out-turn is generally green, sometimes has some 
brownish leaves mixed. Any of the black leaf Teas may be of this 
class from the Pekoe to the lowest dust, and all throughout the scale, 
if the flavour be distinct and pure, may have their value enhanced 
from 4^/. to lo//. per lb. 

Similar in every respect, except one, is the Oolong kind. The 
one wanting quality is the strength, sometimes, by-the-by, the flavour 

* I need hardly remark that the Hindustani word Namuna (pronounced 
Nemoana) means sample. 
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is a littie different It may have the greenish, grepsh blackish leaf 
(though generally the green leaves are distinct from black ones, the 
Tea thus being composed of greyish blackish leaves with a few 
green ones intermixed), always has the pale liquor, generally the 
greenish infused leaf; but sometimes it is sadly intermingled with 
black leaves, as it is a Tea whose flavour is frequently burnt out, 
though its weakness and green appearance are no doubt often caused 
by deficient firing. Teas of this kind on the average sell below the 
ordinarily-flavoured Teas of the same class of leaf. 

In Teas of ordinary flavour the following rules hold good: — The 
darker the liquor the stronger the Tea, and the nearer the approach 
of the colour of the infused leaf to a uniform salmony brown, the 
purer the flavour. Whenever we see any black leaves mixed with it 
(the out-turn) the Tea has been over-fired, and we may either expect 
to find the strength burnt out of it, or else to find it marred by 
having a burnt or smoky flavour incorporated with it. When you 
come across an altogether black or dirty brown out-turn, you may be 
certain of pale liquor containing little or no strength and no flavoiu: 
to speak of, unless sometimes it be sour. This is a quality which I 
shall now touch upon, and regret that I cannot with any certainty 
give any reliable information whereby the planter may guard against 
this greatest of faults. It may have various grades, — slightly sourish, 
sourish and sour, depreciating the value of the Tea, say from 3//. to 
js. 6d per lb. The flavour of a sour Tea is hardly capable of 
description. It is not so acid as sour milk, in fact, not acid, at all, 
rather a sweet flavour than otherwise being blended with the sourness. 
It is extremely unpleasant in its more developed grades, and can- 
not be easily understood except by actual tasting. To the uninitiated 
this fault is only perceptible in the more strongly marked instances, 
but to one of the trade the least tendency to it not only condemns 
the parcel at once, but also causes him to suspect any other lots made at 
the same or any other time by the same grower, and>t is a curious 
but unaccountable fact that some two or three gardens (or growers ?) 
almost always produce Teas having this fault I will not cite all the 
different explanations that have been offered on this subject ; I will 
simply quote the one which seems to have gained most ground, and 
leave those more competent than myself to express any opinion on 
the subject The cause assigned to which I refer is that the 
Tea leaf after being picked is allowed to remain too long in the 
raw state before being fired, during which time it undergoes a 
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process of fermentation ; some then say that this causes sourness, 
while others maintain that the fermentation is absolutely necessary 
for the production of a Black Tea. The fact that we never meet 
with sourness in a Green Tea, one feature in the preparation of 
which being that it is fired almost immediately on being gathered, 
goes to corroborate this view. 

Bumtness I have already referred to. As I said before, it may 
either destroy the strength and flavour altogether, or sometimes, 
without destroying the strength, add an unpleasant burnt flavour to 
it When the Tea has the flavour of smoke about it, it is called 
smoky or smoky burnt By being burnt, a Tea may be deteriorated 
in value, say from 2d, to is, per lb. Tl^e symptoms of bumtness are 
a dead black leaf (as opposed to the greatly desired greyish, blackish 
colour) having a burnt smell which often entirely neutralises the 
natural aroma of the Tea. In looking over a broker's character of a 
parcel of Teas, you may occasionally meet with the terms * fresh 
burnt,' * brisk burnt,' or * malty burnt' These phrases do not carry 
a condemnatory meaning with them. The meaning of the word 
burnt, as used here, would be better expressed by the term fired. 
The term malty means of full rich flavour, perhaps from the aroma 
of this class of Tea resembling somewhat that of malt Teas of the 
three above descriptions, you may have noticed, often fetch very 
good prices. The meaning of the word * full,' applied to a liquor, is 
hardly appreciable except by tasting. It does not signify strength 
or flavoiu:, but is opposed to thinness. A Green Tea may be strong 
or of good flavour, but its liquor is never full. Fulness is generally 
characterised by a dark liquor. The quality known as body in a 
wine is somewhat akin to fulness in a Tea. We speak of a * full ' 
leaf Tea in contradistinction to a broken leaf. * Chaffy ' is generally 
used in connection with Bohea and other brown leaf classes of Tea. 
A light (in weight) brown, open or flat leaf, in fact one resembling 
chaff", would be called chaffy. The lower classes of Tea, especially 
the dusts, are often described as * earthy ' in flavour. By this a 
coarse low flavour is understood, perhaps often caused by the admix- 
ture of real dust 

When the make of a Tea is spoken of as a * well made,' * fairly 
made,' &c., leaf, the effect of the manipulation or rolling is referred 
to. We may have a * well made even,' or a * well made mixed large 
and small,' leaf We may have a * straight ' or * curled,' or, as the 
latter is generally expressed when applied to a large leaf Tea, 
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* twisted ' leaf. It may be * flattish made/ indicating that though the 
leaf is not open, it wears a flattish aspect, or it may be open, which 
betrays a want of sufficient or skilful manipulation. A * wiry * leaf 
is small, perfectly rolled, and very thin (in diameter) generally rather 
'curled, so as in fact to resemble small pieces of bent wire. It will 
be seen at once that only the finer Teas can have a wiry leaf, prin- 
cipally the Orange Pekoes and Pekoes. Sometimes we meet with a 
fine Souchong that may be thus described. 

Green Teas, 

As in the North-west Provinces Green Teas fonn the bulk of the 
produce, it will be well to give a short description of them, thoucfh 
the tenor of my remarks below will show the general opinion as to 
the desirability of making them.^ 

Gunpowder is the most valuable description, its price ranging 
from 2^. 8^. to 3^. 8^. per lb. Instead of possessing the long and 
thin finished leaf, which is the desideratum of Black Teas, it is rolled 
into little balls more or less round, varying from one-eighth to one- 
quarter of an inch in diameter. Sometimes it is not altogether com- 
posed of round leaf, but has some long leaf mixed. 

WTien the Tea is of the shape of Gunpowder, but is larger than 
the size above quoted, it is called Imperial. Prices of Imperial are 
from lod. to 2^". 6d, 

Amongst Green Teas Hyson may be taken as the parallel of 
Souchong of the black leaf descriptions. Undoubtedly there is often 
much young Pekoe leaf in it, but all chance of discriminating it in 
the finished leaf is done away with by the change in colour. Hysons 
sell from is, 2d, to 3^*. 6d, 

Young Hyson is smaller than Hyson, occasionally slightly broken. 
It fetches from 7^. to 2s, 6d, 

Hyson skin consists of the bold broken leaf of Hyson and young 
Hyson. A small broken Green Tea is seldom sent on the home 
market The reason of this is obvious. When we consider that 
Hyson skin only fetches from 7^. to is, it is apparent that anything 
approaching a dust would give very little chance of a profit. I have 
seen one or two parcels too much broken to come under the title of 

* I think I need hardly pause to correct the popular error that the Green and 
Black Teas are made fi-om two different species of plant Most of my readers 
will know that they are both made from the same leaf, the difference lying only 
in the manufacture. 
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Hyson skin, sell at 3//. to 6d. per lb. in London. It would be well if 
some of the Indian planters would take a lesson from the Chinese, 
and not send home their very low Teas, black or green, as they are 
very difficult of sale in London, and in many cases cannot pay the 
cost of packing and shipping. The Chinese make a great quantity 
of their broken Teas into Brick Tea, and send it into the Central 
Provinces of Asia, where it meets i^dth a ready sale. I do not see 
why this should not be done by the Indian growers. There is a 
large consumption of Tea on the other side of the Himalayas, not 
very far from Darjeeling and Assam. I hear also that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the growing districts, especially the North-west Pro- 
vinces, the natives are beginning to consume largely, and will pay 
8 as. to I Rupee for a Tea that could not possibly fetch more than 
IS, to IS, 6d, per lb. in England. Whether the natives of India, as a 
whole, do or do not take to drinking Tea, will have a material effect 
on the futiu-e prospects of the article. 

Before dropping the subject of Green Teas, I will say a word or 
two as to the expediency of making Green Tea. I have questioned 
several experienced people on the subject, but none can tell me 
their especial object in manufacturing their leaf into Green Tea. 
One gentleman told me that he thought that it was because their 
Tea-makers (Chinamen) knew better how to make greens than 
blacks. I have carefully examined the leaf of several of the North- 
west Green Teas, and noticing iheir English sale prices, consider 
that they would have sold on the average at least 3^/. per lb. higher 
had they been made into Black Tea. The best way to test this 
would be to have a Green and a Black Tea made from the same leaf, 
and then to value the one against the other. I regret that I have 
never had the opportunity of doing this. We notice that the largest, 
and most experienced producers never make Green Tea.^ 

I must not pass over Caper without a short description. It is a 
Tea which is made in large quantity in China, though I have only 
seen one parcel of Indian growth. It forms a link between the black 
and green descriptions. The colour of the leaf is a very dark green ; 
in form it is similar to a gunpowder, Imperial, or round leaf Congou. 
The liquor is pale, and the out-turn green ; flavour perhaps nearer 
to that of a green than of a Black Tea. 

* Note to third edition. — As previously stated in foot-note page 131, Green 
Teas are now but little used in Great Britain. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

BOXES. PACKING. 

By far the best Tea boxes are the teak ones made at Ran- 
goon. The wood is impervious to insects of all kinds, even 
white ants. Sawn by machinery the pieces sent to compose 
each box are very r^^ular. The plank is half inch, and each 
chest made up measures inside 23 by 18 by 18^ inches, and 
necessarily outside 24 by 19 by 19^ inches. The inner 
cubical contents are 7,659 cubic inches, and this suffices for 
above one maund of fine, and under a maund of coarse Tea. 

Each box is composed of fourteen pieces, viz., for the two 
long sides three each, for the two short sides two each, two 
for the bottom, and two for the lid. By the arrangement of 
three pieces in the long sides, and two only in the short sides, 
the centre piece of each long side is attached to both the 
short end pieces, and thus great strength in the box is 
ensured, there being no place where it can possibly separate at 
the joints. 

These boxes are not made to * dovetail/ Each piece (and 
they are sawn with mathematical regularity as to length, 
breadth, and thickness) must be nailed to its neighbour. The 
best nails for this are the kind called * French Pins,' i J inches 
long. 

The wood is sold at Rangoon in bundles, and could be 
landed in Calcutta for about Re. 1-8 or 1-12 per box. The 
boxes need not be made up till shortly before they are 
wanted, and in this form, of compact bundles of short pieces, 
are very convenient for transport and stowage. 

Of course in many districts these boxes are not procurable. 
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and local ones must be made. If so, use hard wood, and 
make your boxes about the size given above, for small boxes 
add much to the cost of freight 

Let the planks be | inch thick, for \ inch, that is, ^ inch 
boards are not strong enough, except they are of teak or any 
other very good wood. 

Take care the joints of the several pieces composing the 
sides and ends do not coincide at the comers, for if they do 
the box is very apt to come asunder. 

The best way to arrange the pieces is as described above 
in the Rangoon boxes. 

* A form * must be made on which the inner leaden case 
shall be constructed, that is, a well-made, smooth box, to 
fit exactly into the box you pack in. It must be some 
3 inches higher than the interior of the original box, 
and have bars running across inside, for handles to lift it 
up, and let the lead case slip off it, after it (the lead case) is 
finished. 

Solder your lead case, over your form, in the way to 
waste least lead. In the Rangoon boxes described, two 
large, two small sheets* and one piece, 22 by 9 inches (let 
in between the two large sheets) suffices, and there is little or 
no waste. 

The lead case ready, hold up the form by the inner rods, 
and let the case slide off. Put it at once into the packing- 
box, taking care no nails protrude inside, or anything else 
which will hurt it, and thus prepare all the boxes for the 
break of Tea you are about to pack. 

One great advantage the Rangoon boxes, and in fact all 
machine-sawn boxes, have, is their equal, or nearly equal, 
weight. Purchasers of Teas, at the public auctions, require 
* the tare ' of boxes to be as near the same weight as possible. 
If the tares differ, say more than half-a-pound, the Tea 

^ Large lead is 37 by 22 inches ; small lead, 25 by 19 inches. 

L 
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will be depreciated in value.* It is well there should be about 
the same weight of Tea in all the boxes that contain any one 
kind, but this is not essential, which equality in tares is. 

Your boxes all ready and lined with lead, choose a fine 
day for packing. Do this whether you finally dry the Tea in 
the sun or over the dholes ; for even in the latter case it is 
well to avoid a damp day. 

But before you pack you must bulk. That is, you must 
mix all the Tea, of any one kind, so intimately together that 
samples taken out of any number of chests shall agree exactly. 
This can be done by turning out all the Tea on a large cloth 
placed on the floor, and turning it over and over. No two 
days' Teas are exactly alike, and you have perhaps a month's 
Teas to pack. It is therefore necessary to mix them 
well. 

Though I know many planters think the fumes of charcoal 
necessary and beneficial for the last drying, I do not I have 
tried both sun and charcoal, and no difference was per- 
ceptible. The former costs nothing, is more commodious, 
and I always apply it when possible. The sun cannot bum 
the Teas, the charcoal, if the heat is too great, may. 

Whether you use sun or charcoal put the Tea hot into the 
boxes. The onfy object of the final drying is to drive off the 
moisture, which the Tea will certainly, in a more or less degree, 
have imbibed since its manufacture. Even the large zinc- 
lined bins which should be fitted up in all Tea stores, and in 
which the Tea is placed after manufacture, will not entirely 
prevent damp, so in all cases a final drying is necessary. 

Keep it in the sun, or over the charcoal, until it is hot 
throughout, hot enough to ensure all the moisture having 
been driven off. Then put into the box enough to about one- 

* Note to 3rd Edition. This matter of equal tares is very important. If 
they differ more than half-a-pound all the Tea is turned out and re-weighed in 
London, which is a great loss in many ways. 
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quarter fill it. Now let two men rock the box, over a half 
inch round iron bar, placed on the ground, until the Tea has 
well settled. Then place a piece of carpet over the Tea, the 
exact size of the box, and let a man stand inside and press 
it down a minute or two with his feet. Now fill up nearly 
another quarter, and press it again over the carpet as before. 
Repeat this, putting less and less into the box each time, as 
you near the top, until it is quite full, but do not rock it at 
all the last two or three times. Only press it with the feet as 
described. No patent screw press, or anything else, will pack 
the Tea better or more closely than this plan, and when the 
men are practised at it, you will find there will not be a 
difference of more than two or three lbs. in the Teas of any 
one kind put into the boxes.* 

The box full, just even with the top, and well pressed 
down to the last, lay over the Tea a piece of the silver paper, 
which is found inserted between each sheet in the lead boxes. 
This prevents any solder or resin getting oa the Tea when 
soldering the top. Now fit on the lead sheet top, solder, and 
nail on the wooden lid. 

Weight of Tea in each box. — ^The boxes ready lined, with a 
lead cover loose, must be all weighed before the Tea is packed, 
and again after they are filled and soldered down, but before 
the wooden lid is put on. The difference of these weights, 
minus the weight of the little solder used in fastening down 
the top lead (for which allow say one pound to give a margin 
also), will be the net weight of Tea in each box. 

Thin iron hooping, put round both ends of the boxes, much 
increases their strength, and is not expensive.^ 

Stamp each box on its lid and on one end.* Use for this 

* It is not essential that the same quantity of Tea shall be in each box. 

« This should, except the lid part, be put on the boxes before the Tea is packed. 

• The object of stamping the end, as well as the lid, is that when the boxes 
are piled one above the other the mark can be read. 

L 2 
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Zinc plates, with the necessary marks cut out in them. A 
brush run over these with the colouring matter does the work 
well and quickly. 

Let the stamp comprise the kind of Tea, the plantation or 
owner's mark, the number of the box, and the year, for 
instance — 

Pekoe. 
A 




B 

No. 80 1 87 1 

The invoice you send with the break must give for each 
box the number, the gross weight, the tare, the net Tea, and 
the kind of Tea, with a declaration at foot that the Teas of 
each kind have been respectively well bulked and mixed 
together before packing. 

Remember the larger the quantity of Tea, of any one kind 
to be sold at one auction, the higher the price it will probably 
fetch. Sell if possible, twenty or thirty chests of one kind 
of Tea at the same time, for small quantities, as a rule, sell 
below large both in Calcutta and London. 

Equality of tares is the most important point to attend to 
in packing Teas. It may be difficult, but with machine- 
sawn boxes, nearly the same weight, any difference must be 
made up with extra hooping, lead, solder, or nails. Anyhow 
it must be done so that no tares shall differ more than half-a- 
pound (see foot-note page 146). 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

MANAGEMENT. ACCOUNTS. FORMS. 

System and order, a good memory, a good temper, firmness, 
attention to details, agricultural knowledge, industry, all these, 
combined with a thorough knowledge of Tea cultivation and 
Tea manufacture, are the requisites for the successful manage- 
ment of a Tea plantation. 

To find men with all these qualities is, I allow, not very 
easy, still they do exist, and such a one must be had if success 
in Tea is looked for. 

Before the work is given out each day the manager 
should decide exactly what is most required, and apply it to 
that. He should write down, when distributing the men, 
the works and the number employed on each. This paper 
he should carry in his pocket, and he can then verify the 
men at work at each or any place when he visits it during 
the day. 

The writer, the moonshee,and the jemadar (if there is one), 
should write similar papers when the coolies are mustered in 
the morning, and the manager should detail to each of these 
men which work they are particularly responsible for. This 
should also be shown in the * Morning Paper.' 

Each of the above men then measures out the work to the 
coolies. Visits it once or oftener in the day, and measures all 
that remains undone at night. A daily report of the work is 
kept, written by the writer in the evening. 

The two forms, given below, are those I have adopted. 
The latter is suited to local labour paid daily, but it can 
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easily be altered to suit either local labour paid monthly or 
imported coolies. 

This is the Morning Paper. 
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The column of " Probable numbers " is given, so that before 
it is known exactly how many men will be present for work 
they can be divided in the most likely way. 

Each headman (called ' mate,' ' Mangee,' &c,, in different 
districts) is best designated by a letter or number. In neither 
form would there be room to put in names at length. 

The form below written in the evening is made into a 
book for each month. The advantages of it for after refer- 
ence are great, and it can of course be altered to suit the 
kind of labour employed on any garden. 
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The following is the plan I recommend for the leaf-picking 
and the Tea accounts. 

The leaf of each picker is best measured in the field, and, 
as loads are collected, brought to the factory by one or two 
men throughout the day. It entails a loss of time, and further 
a depreciation in the leaf, if it is kept long in a close mass 
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in one basket, which is the case when each picker brings his or 
her leaf to the factory twice a day. The pickers are paid so 
much per basket, holding in any case 2^ lbs. I find the most 
convenient plan is to give the mangee in charge of the pickers 
tickets of any kind for this, which tickets are changed for 
money in the evening. As each load of leaf comes in 
through the day it is weighed, and this gives a check on 
the tickets given by the mangee or mate. This is the mean- 
ing of the two columns in the form below * tickets by leaf* 
and ' tickets paid.* 

In the form the first column of * leaf results ' shows the 
condition of the leaf when picked whether wet (W) or dry 
(D). Unless this were noted the proper amount of Teas the 
leaf ought to make could not be known, and there would be 
no check against theft, which is carried on to a great extent 
in many gardens. 

As explained previously, only the sections ready in each 
garden are picked. The sections are not entered in the form, 
only the number of the garden. The flushes now noted are 
the 20th, in some the 2ist, or 22nd in others. 

The Tea is calculated from the leaf. It should be 25 per 
cent if the leaf is picked dry, and 22 per cent, if picked wet. 
As each load comes in a memorandum is made as to whether 
it is dry or wet, and the figures in the column * Tea should 
be * are thus found. 

The Tea is weighed the morning after it is made and 
entered in the column * Tea made.' The percentage it bears 
to the leaf is then calculated and entered in the account 
column. 

After sifting the whole is weighed again, and the result 
entered in the column * Tea after sifting.' Doing this is very 
important, for it checks theft. Directly after it is weighed 
this second time it is put in the bins in the store. 
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If this system is carried out, no Tea (exceeding a pound 
or so) can be stolen without its being at once missed, and the 
importance of this cannot be exaggerated. Tea proprietors 
do not guess ^ow much is lost in this waj-, Maunds upon 
maunds might be stolen in many gardens, and unless the 
theft were accidentally discovered there is nothing in the Tea 
accounts to show it to the manager, 

I have suppoGitiously Ailed up the three first days of the 
form. The 820 lbs. leaf picked on Sunday is made into Tea 
on Monday. The 198 is written down Sunday evening. On 
Tuesday morning, when the Tea is weighed and found to 
be 200 lbs., that is entered in the Monday line, as also the 
percentage. On Tuesday evening, after it is sifted and made 
into different Teas, it is weighed again and found to be 
199 lbs., and so entered. 
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In dry weather after sifting, owing to dust flying off, it is 
always a little less. In wet weather, on the contrary, it 
increases in weight In the Tuesday line where * W* shows 
it was a wet day and the Tea 230 lbs. before sifting it, is 233 
afterwards. This is owing to moisture imbibed, and it is the 
only objection to sifting daily, whatever the weather. The 
advantages of the plan, though, are so great, as explained, 
that I put up with this, and practically I do not find it detri- 
mental. Of course, as previously explained, all moisture is 
driven off before the Tea is packed. However, to make all 
quite safe, after a very wet damp day, the Teas might be re- 
dried for a few minutes over charcoal before being put into 
their respective bins. I do not do this myself though, and do 
not think it necessary. 

I hope now I have made the above form plain. It is in a 
book, and each page will hold one week. The total of the 
Tea made in the week is added up and shown at foot, and 
that amount is then transferred to the credit side of the Tea 
store account. Thus (see both forms) 16 maunds 32 lbs. is 
credited. 

The form given on the next page is also kept in a book, 
and the total of right-hand side subtracted from the left 
gives at any time the quantity of Tea in store. 
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Tea Store Account. 
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Regarding accounts between the manner and his em- 
ployers I think they should be of the simplest kind. If a 
man can be trusted he should be trusted ; if he cannot, no 
system of accounts will restrain him, and he should be kicked 
out. A simple accoimt current, furnished monthly, showing 
under few heads the receipts and expenditure, is all that can 
be required. It is not by any papers received from a manager 
that an opinion can be expressed as to how he does his work, 
and how the plantation progresses. A competent person 
visiting the garden can easily ascertain, and in default of this. 
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and combined with this, the only true test is the balance 
sheet at the end of each season. 

Shortly, it is not by the form, the nicety, the detail of 
accounts between manager and employer, that success is 
ensured or even forwarded. It is, as far as accounts are 
concerned, by the forms and system the manager adopts as 
between him and his subordinates, and these he should be 
able to show are good to the employer, or anyone deputed 
by him to visit the garden. 

The profit shown yearly, whether it is large or small, 
all things considered, is, however, the only true ultimate 
test. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII: 

COST OF MANUFACTURE, PACKING, TRANSPORT, ETC. 

These are as follow : — They will vary more or less according 
to the district, rate of wages, &c., but in the form the tables are 
given, if not suitable to any case, they can easily be made so. 
I have added sorting, packing, freight to Calcutta, and 
broker's charges in Calcutta, to the cost, so that all is included 
from the moment the green leaf is picked off the trees till the 
hammer falls at the public auction. 

Table cost of Manufacture^ Sortings Packings Transport to 
Calcutta^ and Broker's Charges for each maund of Tea, 

Rs. As. R Rs. As. R 
Manufacture, 

I head man with the pickers, say . .040, 

320 lbs. green leaf picked, at i pice 

per Ib.^ SCO 

I man withering above leaf, at say 4 

annas 040 

\ share head man in rolling house .020 

I of men rolling above, at 30 lbs. leaf 

per man, and say 4 annas per man 2 10 8 
\ boy clearing out ashes of dhole hoiise, 

at say 2 annas . . . .006 
\ share head man in Dhole house .020 



Carried over . .872' 

* In practice the basket in which the leaf is measured being made to hold 
2^ lbs., for which a ticket is given, representing 2 pice, the leaf to make a maund 
of Tea does not really cost so much. 
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Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Brought forward . . .872 

I man firing 'Dhole work* say . ,040 

J maund charcoal for Dhole work, at 8 

annas . . . . . .060 

Lights for night work, viz., turning green 

leaf and dholing, say . . ,040 

Wear and tear of dhallas, baskets, picking 
baskets, fuel for artificial wither- 
ing, &c o I 10 
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Sifting and Sorting, 
\\ boys to pick out red leaf, at say 2 

annas . , . . . .030 
I sifting man, at say 4 annas . .040 

Wear and tear of sieves, say . . .003 

Packing. 

I box , I 13 o 

4 sheets lead, viz., 2 large and 2 small .166 
Labour of lining box with lead, solder, 
closing lead, closing wooden box, 
stamping, and cost of nails . .009 
Labour of drying previous to packing, 
whether in sun, or over dholes, in- 
cluding charcoal, if the latter are 
used . . . . . .009 

Labour of filling the box, shaking it well, 

and pressing down the Tea (2 men) 006 

Transport. 
Freight to Calcutta for one maund Tea, 

say . , . . . . I 12 o 
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3 5 6 



I 12 o 
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Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P. 

Brought forward , , 14 1 5 9 

Broker's Charges in Calcutta, 
Landing, lotting, and advertising per 

chest o 14 o 

Brokerage at i per cent, on the amount 

sale, say Rs. 70 for the maund . o 1 1 3 

I 9 3 

Total for one maund of Tea ^ 1690 

N. B. — If more than two maunds Tea are made per day, 
some of the items under head of * Manufacture ' would be a 
little less. See page 69, where it will be seen that each maund 
of Tea is worth to the manufacturer (after deducting all 
costs) Rs. 50. 

* After experience has shown me this amount, when any quantity of Tea is 
made, is too high — Rs. 12 to 13 would be nearer the mark. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

COST OF MAKING A 3OO-ACRE TEA GARDEN. 

In the following estimate 100 acres are supposed to be 
planted the first year, 100 acres the second, and 100 acres 
the third. 

To elucidate a table I shall draw up in the next chapter 
showing the probable receipts and expenditure on such a 
garden for a series of years, I shall suppose this plantation to 
be begun in 1875, and number the years accordingly. 

The expenditure would truly, in the supposed case, begin 
in the latter part of 1874, but it is more convenient to regard 
it as commencing ist January 1875. 

I estimate all new cultivation as planted ' at stake,* that is, 
the seed sown in situ. Nurseries are only to fill up vacancies. 

I shall not pretend in this to go into minute details, such 
as are given at page 82, for it is simply impossible to do so. 
The cost of making a plantation must vary greatly, being 
determined by climate, available labour and its rates, lay of 
land, nature of jungle to clear, &c., &c. In this estimate 
only round numbers can be dealt with. The prices I assume 
are average ones, neither suited to very heavy jungle, and 
very expensive labour, or the reverse : 

1^/7^^:^(1875). Rs. Rs. 

Purchase 700 acres land, at Rs. 8 per acre . 5,600 
40 maunds seed, at Rs. 70 * . . . 2,800 



Carried over Rs. . 8,400 

* The cost for seed, nurseries, and transplanting increases each year as the 
area over which vacancies may exist enlarges. 
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Brought forward Rs. . 8,400 

Nurseries for vacancies and labour trans- 
planting* 200 

First temporary buildings .... 1,000 

All expenditure to plant 100 acres, at Rs. 80 

per acre ^ 8,000 

Cultivating the said 100 acres first year, at 

Rs. 50 per acre * . . . . 5,000 



22,600 



23,000 



2nd year (1876). 
60 maunds seed, at Rs. 70 * . . . ^.,200 

Nurseries and labour transplanting * . . 300 
Repairs, buildings and some new ones still of 

a temporary nature .... 500 
All expenditure to plant the second 100 acres, 

at Rs. 70 per acre ^ . . . . 7,000 
Cultivating first 100 acres, at Rs. 60, second 

I do acres, at Rs. 50 per acre * . .1 1,000 

ird year {l^^^\ 

70 maunds seeds, at Rs. 70 * . . 4,900 

Nurseries and labour transplanting * . 400 

Buildings for Tea manufacture (temporary) 

and repairs to buildings . . . 3,000 

All expenditure to plant the third 100 acres, 

at Rs. 60 per acre ^ . . . . 6,000 

— ^— 14,300 

Carried over . . . 59,900 

* See note > p. 160. 

* The expenditure for planting the 100 acres each year includes cutting and 
clearing jungle, removmg roots, digging, staking, pitting, and sowing the seed» 
In fact all expenditure including part of the pay of Manager and Establishment. 
The rate per acre decreases each year, because each year there is more expenditure 
of other kinds, which helps to pay for the Manager and Establishment. 

* The reason why the rate for cultivation on the 100 acres planted each or 
the three first years increases each year, is given in the table and remarks at 
pages 82 and 83. 

M 
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Brought forward Rs. . S9,900 

Cultivating first lOO acres, at Rs. 70, second 

at Rs. 60, third at Rs. 50 per acre* . 18,000 

18,000 

Interest on first year's outlay, two and a half 

years, second year's outlay, one and a 

half years, third year's outlay half year, 

at Rs. 5 per cent per annum . . 5)357 

Total expense to make the 300-acre garden 83,257 



The garden is now made at a cost, including interest on 
all outlay of Rs. 83,257, and I am very confident that a good 
300-acre garden can, as set out, be made for that sum. The 
rates assumed are so liberal that a fair margin is allowed for 
bad seed or any other misfortune. 

4tA j^ear {1878). 

20 maunds seed, at Rs. 70 * . . . 1,400 

Nurseries and labour transplanting ^ . . 500 

Repairs, buildings ^ 500 

Cultivating first lOO acres, at Rs. 80, second 

at Rs. 70, third at Rs. 60 per acre * . 21,000 



23,400 



* See note* p. 161. 



* The seed to be bought is now less each year, as it is produced on the 
garden, and after the fifth year no more has to be purchased. From the fourth, 
and all subsequent yeais, nurseries for vacancies are calculated at Rs. 500, which 
is enough, as the garden has been previously yearly replenished. This expenditure 
will be continual as long as the garden lasts, for there will always be some 
vacancies to replace. 

^ Rupees 500 is a fair sum to estimate for ordinary annual repairs to build- 
ings, and it will be required as long as the garden lasts. A temporary Factory 
was made in 1877, and a permanent building is now allowed for in 1881. Per- 
manent Manager's and Assistant's houses are also allowed for in 1882. The 
garden can afford this now, for the profits are large. (See table at page 169.) 

' For the rates assumed here see page 82. 
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10 maunds seeds, at Rs. 70* . ^ • 700 
Nurseries and labour transplanting * . .500 

Repairs, buildings f • . . . • SOO 
Cultivating first 100 acres, at Rs. 90, second 

at Rs. 80, third at Rs. 70 per acre J . 24,000 



6iA }^ear {1880). 
Nurseries and labour transplanting * , , 500 

Repairs buildings t 500 

Cultivating first 100 acres, at Rs. 100, second 

at Rs. 90, third at Rs. 80 per acre $ . 27,000 

7/^7^^^(1881). 
Nurseries and labour transplanting * . . 500 
Building a permanent Tea Factory and Tea 

Store and repairs to building t . » 12,500 
Cultivating first lOO acres, at Rs. 100, second 

at Rs. 100, third at Rs. 90 per acre J . 29,000 

8f A j/ear {1882). 
Nurseries and labour transplanting* . . 500 
New permanent houses for Manager and 

Assistant, and repairs to buildings f . 8,500 
Cultivating first, second, and third 1 00 acies, 

at Rs. 100 per acre $ .... 30,000 

gtAjyear (1883), and all years after. 

Nurseries, at Rs. 500 * . . , .1 

Repairs to buildings, at Rs. 500 f . J ^'^^ 

Cultivating the 300 acres, at Rs. 100 per 

acre$ 30,000 

* See note' p. 162. 
t See note* p. 162. 
% See note* p. ib2. 

M 2 



25,700 



28,000 



42,000 



39,000 



3^000 
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Nothing is allowed for interest after the third year, for 
soon after that, viz. fifth year, the garden begins to give profits 
on the yearly operations. 

All the above figures are carried out in the table in the 
next chapter, page 169, and how large the profits on Tea 
may be will there be seen. 

In none of the estimates of cost, up to this, is the expense 
of manufacturing the Tea included. It would have been 
very inconvenient to do so. The cost is so much per maund of 
Tea, and I prefer estimating the Tea at its market rate minus 
the cost of manufacture shown at pages 69 and 159. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

HOW MUCH PROFIT TEA CAN GIVE. 

We have already estimated the cost of making and cultivat- 
ing a plantation of 300 acres. We must now ascertain how 
much Tea that area will give yearly. 

It is a very wide question what produce an acre of Tea 
will give. 

The following is an extract from the " Report of the Com- 
missioners appointed to enquire into the state and prospects 
of Tea cultivation in Assam and Cachar," addressed to the 
Government of Bengal, and dated March 1868: — 

" Average produce per acre^ 

"The returns of actual produce of gardens in 1867 which we 
have obtained are so few in number that it is impossible to take any 
general average from them. The produce in these varies from three^ 
and-a-half maunds to one-and-a-half maund per acre, omitting the 
more recently formed gardens. 

" From information received during our tour we have reason to 
believe that some gardens produce more than the highest rate per acre 
here mentioned ; but, in the absence of returns of exact acreage and 
out-turn, we cannot notice these instances. 

" Mr. Haworth, in his pamphlet already quoted, speaks of the 
produce of Cachar gardens as follows : — 

" * I believe that three maunds per acre is fully one-third more 
than the present average yield of gardens in Cachar, after deducting 
the area of plant under yielding age. 

" * There is no reason, that I am aware of, why the yield of Tea 
should not soon be raised to four maunds, and more gradually six 
maunds per acre, equal to twenty-four maunds of leaf per acre (less 
than one ton per acre for a green crop, which is still a very small 
one). Even now there are gardens in Cachar which give an average 
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of from five to six maunds per acre this season. Some of these 
gardens have really no apparent advantage over their less fortunate 
neighbours, beyond that of a somewhat better system of cultivation 
and pruning ; and these improvements even are to such a small 
degree ahead of the general practice, that I feel justified in saying 
I cannot place a limit on what the increased yield should be under 
a more rational system of cultivation, and the application of maniu*es 
on a liberal scale, leaving out of consideration altogether what 
might reasonably be expected from a good system of drainage in 
addition.* 

" Mr. James Stuart, Manager of the Bengal Tea Company's 
gardens in Cachar, has also given two maunds an acre as the general 
average of Gachar gardens for the past season, including young 
gardens of two, three, and fom: years old. 

" We do not think it necessary to quote in detail the opinions of 
all the gentlemen examined by us on the subject of average produce 
per acre. A garden that can give four maimds per acre is un- 
doubtedly a good one ; and we have no doubt there are such, or even 
better; but we do not think they are so common as to warrant our 
taking more than three maunds as a safe average." 

Mr. A. C. Campbell, Extra Assistant Commissioner at 
Burpettah, in his " Notes on Tea Cultivation in Assam," pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society of India, part 3, vol. xii. page 309, says : — " Good 
Tea land can be made to yield as high as seven maunds per 
poora." I forget exactly how much a poora is, but I believe 
it is nearly an acre. 

In the Report to Government by the Commissioners, quoted 
above, at page 9, Mr. T. Burland, after estimating the cost of 
cultivation per acre per mensem at Rs. ,9-10-2, adds: — 
* With the above expenditure per acre it is probable that much 
more than five maunds of Tea will be obtained from an acre 
of fair plant.'^ 

All these estimates, however, are based on the cultivation 

* See my estimate for cultivation at page 82. I there estimate Rs. 100 per 
acre per annum from the sixth year, so that Mr. Burland six years ago had come 
to the same opinion about high cultivation that I hold. 
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of Tea as carried on hitherto with few exceptions, that is 
to say, on gardens covered with weeds for many months in 
the year, and to which no manure has ever been given. 
With such cultivation, particularly on gardens planted on 
slopes, I think myself that the yield will not exceed four 
maunds at the outside. 

High cultivation and liberal manuring will, I believe, at 
least double the above, if the plants are of a high class. How- 
ever, here I give a table on the subject which I have carefully 
framed. 



Estimate of probable yield per acre on flat land^ good soily in a 
good Tea climate, and with hybrid plants ^ if really high 
cultivation and liberal manuring is carried out. 



Year 


Supposed Year 


Estimated yield per 
acre in maunds * 


1st 


1875 


__ 


2nd 


1876 


-— . 


3rd 


1877 


h 


4th 


1878 


2 


5th 


1879 « 


4 


6th 


1880 


5 


7th 


1881 


6 


8th 


1882 


7 


9th 


1883 


? 


10th 


1884* 



* Calculating Tea by maunds is convenient, inasmuch as pounds necessitate 
such lengthy figures for all calculations. The maund here employed is, however, 
quite an arbitrary measure. It is not the Indian maund, it equals and is repre- 
sented exactly by 80 lbs. Any number of maunds multiplied by 80 will naturally 
give the lbs. of Tea. 

' Up to this point, viz,, the fifth year inclusive, the figures given have been 
much more than realised, and that on a garden with 15 per cent, vacancies. It 
has been, though, highly cultivated and liberally manured from the first. 

' From the fifth to the tenth year is assumption, except that I know one garden 
which, to my certain knowledge, has given more than ten maunds an acre, and 
this in spite of about 15 per cent, vacancies. The garden is an old one, planted 
about 18 years ago. It is also a very small one. The soil is very poor, but the 
plants are of the highest class. It was much neglected till about eight years ago. 
From that time it has been highly cultivated in every way except in the point of 
irrigation, for it has not that advantage. It has been nwst liberally manured. 
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I do not think plants reach to perfect maturity under eight 
or ten years. 

That eight maunds per acre as estimated in the table just 
given can be realised, under the conditions stated, I have no 
doubt whatever, but I am equally certain that the size of 
some gardens in India must be much reduced if even five or 
six maunds are looked for.^ Not only must they be reduced 
in size, but they must be highly cultivated, must be manured, 
and no vacancies allowed. However, I have dwelt on all 
these points before, and need not repeat here, for unless the 
reader is convinced before this that a large area and low culti- 
vation won't pay, it were waste to write more. 

I now give a table showing the result for twelve years of a 
plantation such as I have advised. 

' Note to 3rd edition. — "With high cultivation on a favourable site and in a 
redlly good Tea climate, I now believe 10 maunds per acre will eventually be 
realised. 
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The necessities for success in Tea are : — • 

1. A good climate. 

2. A good site. 

3. Perfect knowledge in Tea cultivation and Tea manu- 

facture on the proprietor's part or that of his 
manager. 

4. Seed from a high class of plants. 

5. Local or cheap imported labour. 

6. Facilities for manuring. 

7. Cheap transport 

Do not dispense, though, with even one of the seven points 
named, for the truth is simply, that Tea will pay very well 
with all the above advantages, but will utterly fail without 
them. 

Such is my advice to intending beginners. To those who 
have gardens, I say, reduce your areas till of the size you 
can really cultivate them highly, and procure manure at any 
cost. 

I shall not have written in vain, and Tea enterprise in 
India will flourish, if the motto of planters in future be, 

' A full area, highly cultivated.* 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE OF INDIAN TEA. 

A FEW words on the past, the present, and the future of 
Indian Tea will now conclude this Essay, and will, I hope, 
be acceptable to the reader. 

The subject is one of growing importance, but being a new 
one, there are points connected with it on which the public are 
very ignorant, and should be enlightened. 

To begin with, the following facts are not disputed by 
those who know anything of the subject : — 

1. Indian Teas have far more body, that is strength, 
than Chinese Teas. 

2. Indian Teas consequently command a higher price 
at the London sales than Chinese Teas. 

3. In spite of its higher price, it is far more economical 
than the Chinese produce, as, generally speaking, one-third of 
the quantity suffices. 

4. There are lands enough in India to grow all the Tea 
required for England*s use, and, indeed, for all her colonies. 

If these are facts, and I confidentially affirm they are so, 
how is it that the following holds in England ? 

1. Indian Tea is not known to the public. 

2. Except in one or two shops in London and Glasgow, 
unknown to the mass of the people, not an ounce of pure 
Indian Tea can be bought in all England. 

3. That India is even a Tea-producing country is scarcely 
known in England.^ 

' Note to 3rd edition. — The above three statements, quite true when written, 
are not so now. The heavy fall in the value of both Indian and Chinese Teas in 
1877, while pressing hard on the Indian producer, has certainly had the one good 
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I think I can explain some of these anomalies. 

Tea is an acquired taste : by which I mean, not only that 
the adult who had never tasted Tea would not like it when 
first offered to him, but also that, with those who consume it 
regularly, any Tea that differs in flavour from what is habitually 
drunk is not relished. 

It matters not whether it is intrinsically better or worse, 
enough that the flavour is different, for that reason it is not 
liked. 

Indian Tea differs widely from Chinese Tea, and for that 
reason is rarely appreciated by those accustomed to the 
latter. 

For a long time it appeared as if this difficulty would be a 
bar to the general introduction of Indian Teas in England, and 
so indeed it would have proved, had the short-sighted policy 
adopted at the commencement by one or two Indian Com- 
panies that their Teas should be sold retail and pure, that 
is, unmixed with Chinese, been followed out. It did not avail 
to tell John Bull it was better Tea, that it was far stronger, 
that it was in no way adulterated ; for he simply shook his 
head, the flavour was different to what use had made him 
familiar, and he would none of it. 

But little by little, in spite of the above, it made its way. 
Grocers soon found that the worst, id esty the weakest class of 
Chinese Teas received body and were made saleable by an 
addition of Indian Tea. It was not long after this that the 
trade discovered that pretty well all Chinese Teas were im- 
proved, if proportions of Indian Teas were mixed with them. 
In short, the fact was recognised by Tea vendors that Chinese 
Teas were weak, and much improved if mixed with Indian. 

The public were thus educated to relish the superior 

efTect for him of making Indian Teas more widely known. They are generally 
known now, in many cases sold pure as Indian Tea, and used by all retail dealers 
to give the body or strength lacking in most Chinese kinds. 
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flavour of Indian Tea, and did so, when the quantity mixed 
with the Chinese was not so great as to make the new flavour 
too prononc^. Little by little the custom of so mixing 
became very general, so much so that it may almost be said 
.to-^day that if Indian Teas cannot be purchased pure, no 
more can Chinese. A mixture of Chinese and Indian Tea, 
the latter small as compared with the former, is what is now 
generally used in Great Britain. 

This is the case to-day. What will it be in the future } 

As the English palate is educated to like the flavour of 
Indian Tea, more and more of it will be demanded in the 
mixture made up for the public, and though the day is 
distant, nay, may never arrive, on account of its greater cost, 
when it will be generally drunk pure, I do not myself doubt 
that the demand for it will go on steadily increasing for years 
to come, as it has for years past.^ 

It is an important query if, with a largely increased 
demand, the supply will be equal to it. Very far from all 
India has a good Tea climate, which is a peculiar one, and 
only exists in perfection in Assam, Cachar, Chittagong, and 
lands in Bengal close to the foot of the Himalayas. 

But in these districts alone there are lands sufficient to 
supply nearly the whole world with Tea, so that it is not the 
lands which are wanting, though the Government prices for 
the lands are prohibitory and will check cultivation. But in 
Assam, Cachar, and the Terai below the Himalayas labour 
is very scarce, while in Chittagong the area fit for Tea is not 
large, so that I do not anticipate any very sudden increase of 
the cultivation, though year by year it is on the increase and 
will so continue. 

* Note to 3rd edition. — Yes ; the demand has largely increased, but, alas I pro- 
duction has increased in a greater ratio. In short, the supply exceeds the demand, 
and hence the low prices now ruling. As regards the use of Indian Teas, so 
much have the English public been now made familiar with their flavour, they, 
as a rule, reject any Teas which have it not more or less. In fact, the English 
public, as I predicted years ago, have now begun to like the new flavour, and even 
pure Indian Teas are now relished by many. 
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On the other hand, I do not — for the reasons stated, viz., 
that Tea is an acquired taste and thus a new kind is not at 
first palatable — anticipate any very sudden increase in the 
demand. If, however, I am wrong, and from a largely 
increased demand the prices of Indian Teas rise, I do not 
doubt that the cultivation will be greatly extended, and that 
after an interval of four years (it takes that time for the Tea 
plant to produce) the supply will be equal to the then wants 
of the English market. 

The future of Indian Tea is, I think, a bright one, and 
I know nothing in which capital can be more profitably in- 
vested if the busineiss is conducted with knowledge and 
experience, but to embark in it without these two requisites 
is ruin. 

A few figures may be given here. The imports into 
Great Britain of Indian Teas have been yearly increasing, till 
in 1873 they amounted to 18,367,000 lbs., and judging 
from the estimate out here of the produce this year, viz., 
1874, the imports into Great Britain in 1874 will not be far 
short of 20,000,000 Ibs.^ 

But as the annual consumption of Tea in the United 
Kingdom is not less than 130,000,000 lbs., India is still very 
far from supplying enough to give a mixture of three-fourths 
Chinese and one-fourth Indian Tea.^ 

The finest Chinese Tea sells in London in bond at 2s. 4//. 



* Note to 3rd edition. — The imports have been as follows during the last 
three years : — 

1875 25,615,000. 

1876 29,384,000. 

1877 31,882,000. 

* Note to 3rd edition. — The annual consumption of all Teas in Great Britain 
in 1877 was— 

Chinese ...... 158,000,000 

Indian ...... 28,000,000 

Total ..its 186,000,000 



^ 
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to 2s, 6d.y while the finest Indian in bond fetches 3^. to 
Zs, 6d.\ 

What then will be the future of Indian Tea ? It is an 
important query. The industry is one which, if successful, 
might attain to wide limits, and help not a little to relieve 
the Indian State Exchequer, while it would afford occupation 
to many of a class of Englishmen who at present look about 
in vain for employment. 

Tea speculation has passed through the first two prelimi- 
nary phases to which most new ventures are liable. First, we 
had the wild rush, the mad fever, when ever}' man thought 
that to own a few Tea bushes was to realise wealth. In 
those days existing plantations were bought at eight and ten 
times their value ; nominal areas of 500 acres were paid for 
which, on subsequent measurement, proved to be under 100 ; 
new gardens were commenced on impossible sites and by 
men as managers who not only did not know a Tea plant 
from a cabbage, but who were equally ignorant of the com- 
monest rules of agriculture. Boards highly paid, with secre- 
taries still more liberally remunerated, were formed both in 
Calcutta and London to carry on the enterprise ; and, in short, 
money was lavished in every conceivable way, while mis- 
management ran rampant in each department. It is not 
strange that the whole thing collapsed : the wonder is it did 
not do so earlier. 

The second stage was then entered upon. Numbers had 
been bitten, and the idea, once formed, grew apace, that Tea 
could not pay at all. Everyone wanted to sell, and down 
went all Tea shares to a figure which only increased the 
general panic. Many companies, and not a few individuals, 
unable to carry on, had to wind up and sell their estates for 



* Note to 3rd edition. — In 1876 the average prices of the two kinds in bond 
were :— Chinese, u. 2d, ; Indian, is, lod, per lb. 
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whatever they would fetch. Gardens that had cost lakhs 
were sold for as many hundreds, and the very word ' Tea ' 
stank in the nostrils of the commercial public. A few of the 
best companies held on, as also such individuals embarked in 
the speculation as could weather the storm ; but some of the 
companies were bowed down with heavy debts, and it has 
been, with many from that cause, a losing race ever since. 

This great smash occurred in 1867. I purpose, there- 
fore, to examine into the future prospects of the industry, 
now that time has been given to test its vitality. Naturally 
the mistakes made at the first have not been repeated since, 
so the speculation has had more or less of a fair chance to 
show what it can do. 

In the first place the share list of Tea companies in the 
public prints does not at all represent the true position of 
Tea property to-day. It only gives the dividends declared, 
and the value of the shares, in those few limited liability 
companies which were able to weather the storm, but who, in 
common with all the others, were bowed down with debt, and 
are suffering up to the present time, both from that and the 
numberless mistakes made at the commencement of the 
enterprise. There are a few notable exceptions, even among 
the Tea Companies. Some of these have done very well, 
pay large dividends and are quoted at a high premium, which 
shows that Tea can and will pay even with the disadvantages 
attached to limited liability companies. I mean that in these 
latter work is always expensively done, and that much of the 
profits are swallowed up by secretaries, directors, &c., besides 
which, generally from interested motives, the Teas are sent 
home for sale which private planters know from experience is 
not the best plan. 

But to return to the share list. The very many gardens 
held by firms or private individuals are absent, and inasmuch 
as many of these were begun more lately, and consequently, 
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the blunders made in other gardens were avoided, it is evident 
that their position, if it could be ascertained, would give the 
true picture needed. 

There is one class of plantations which it would be by no 
means fair to include. I mean those gardens bought for a 
mere song during the panic. On many of these necessarily 
enormous profits have been made, but it proves nothing, 
inasmuch as the profits, to be legitimate profits for criticism, 
should on the debit side include the whole cost incurred in 
making the plantation. To form a fair appreciation of the 
profits Tea planting can give, we must select gardens con- 
structed after knowledge on the subject was attained, where 
good management, combined with economy in all details, has 
been carried out, and where the necessary natural conditions 
for success exist — and such are rare. 

But first let me explain what I mean by the ' necessary 
natural conditions for success.' Manageable areas ; flat or 
nearly flat land for the garden ; a good class of indigenous 
and hybrid plants ; local labour, or anyhow a good proportion 
of this ; facilities for manuring ; a good soil ; a good Tea 
climate ; and cheap means of transport constitute these, and 
where they exist I hold Tea musty and does^ pay well. I don't 
believe in plantations of 600 or 800 acres ; some of these pay, 
but they would pay much better if reduced in size. A garden 
of 300 acres, yielding even at the rate of four maunds an 
acre, will pay much better than another of 500 acres, yield- 
ing but two-and-a-half or three maunds. 

The reason is obvious, the larger produce is against a 
smaller expenditure. Were I to commence a Tea plantation 
to-day, it should not exceed 300 or 400 acres in size. This 
passion for large areas is the rock on which, more than any 
other. Tea Companies have wrecked themselves ; experience 
has already shown this, and will show it more, as time goes ^ 
on. 

N 
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Flat land for Tea gardens is a great desideratum. Steep 
lands are difficult to cultivate ; the soil is continually washing 
away from the roots of the plants ; it is impossible to manure 
them successfully, and the consequence of all this is that the 
Tea bushes do not thrive. 

The Chinese plant gives a small and inferior produce, the 
indigenous and hybrid kind a larger and very superior one ; 
thus I think the latter one of the * necessary conditions for 
success.' On the other points, with the exception of manur- 
ing, nothing need be said, inasmuch as their necessity is evi- 
dent ; but on the point of manure I must say a few words. 
The Tea plant is being continually denuded of its leaves ; 
nothing is returned to the soil ; and consequently in process of 
time that soil is exhausted. It was held once that manure 
destroyed the flavour of Tea. This idea, at variance with all 
agricultural experience, is now completely exploded, like many 
others received from the Chinamen who first came from the 
Flowery Land to teach the art of Tea cultivation and Tea 
manufacture to the Indian public. Many of them had never 
perhaps seen a Tea bush, anyhow in many respects theirs 
was faulty teaching, and all experienced planters are convinced, 
and it is truth, that more knowledge on Tea exists in India 
than China at the present time. 

But to return to the subject of manure. It is, and is now 
generally allowed to be, a necessity to the lengthened and 
successful maintenance of a plantation. Means for its produc- 
tion are now largely adopted in Assam and Cachar, and the 
results will be a yield per acre the most sanguine have never 
dreamt of. Chittagong, on this head, has great advantages ; 
manure in any quantity can there be procured for a trifle : and 
the results have shown its great value. 

We have scarcely yet entered on the third stage to which 
any new speculation, after the two first, (the wild venture, and 
the unreasoning panic have passed) tends ; but as knowledge 
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of the financial results of Tea plantations in the hands of 
private firms and private individuals increases, that third stage 
will dawn, if it has not done so already. It consists in a sober 
appreciation of the subject opposed to both the extremely 
exulting and depressing views passed through, and when it 
arrives, the great and successful future of Indian Tea will be 
only a question of time. 
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The following from the Indian Economist, regarding 
Indian Teas in general and Neilgherry Teas in particular, is 
not out of place here. At the same time I do not agree with 
the writer, for I believe that in the strength and pungency of 
Indian Teas consists their value : — 

INDIAN TEA. 

* That the Teas of India have at length come to be fully appre- 
ciated in England may be taken, we presume, as an admitted fact ; 
and it is of importance that planters should direct their attention to 
modifying their methods of manufacture so as to suit the public 
taste, and, if possible, turn out an article free from the objections 
still advanced against the Indian leaf as a daily beverage. There 
are, we know, those who argue that enough has been done, and that 
consumers will acquire a taste for. the produce of our gardens in time ; 
but we have daily evidence that in the most trivial matters there is 
no greater tyrant than the public. It behoves those then who cater 
for this tyrant to consult its taste and satisfy its demands, however 
exacting and capricious they may be. The remarks we are about to 
make are based on experiments and enquiries extending over some 
years in this country and in England, and we leave those engaged in 
the enterprise to estimate their value. All Teas grown in the plains 
of India are known to the trade in London under the general name 
of Assam, and are chiefly used for mixing, seldom reaching the con- 
sumer in a pure state. When they do, the objections raised are that 
the leaf is too pungent and rough for most palates ; and purchasers 
are in the habit of mixing it with Chinese to tone down those astringent 
qualities. In other words, it wants the delicacy of flavour which is 
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the chief characteristic of the Chinese leaf, meaning of course that 
vended by respectable houses, not the abominable trash that formed 
part of the cargoes of the Lalla Rookh and Sarpedon^ containing, 
according to Dr. Letheby's Analysis, " 40 to 45 per cent of iron 
filings and 19 per cent, of silica." Nor is this lack of delicacy of 
flavour to be lightly regarded, for the efforts of our manufacturers have 
been directed unwittingly and indirectly to foster the peculiarity, as the 
test of Indian Tea has hitherto been its strength and pungency, to 
fit it for salting weak, thin, inferior sorts of Chinese. This is what the 
dealers have demanded, and what, consequently, brokers in their 
turn have insisted on, with the result that the out-turn of our Assam 
and Cachar plantations is now, if anything, too powerful to suit 
public taste. Whether means of manipulation may be hit upon by 
which aroma can be retained without sacrificing strength, we leave 
those most inteiested to determine ; but it is worthy of note that 
this objection to strength and roughness is almost confined to women, 
the sterner sex preferring Assam unmixed, while the working classes 
of both sexes are unanimous in favour of the unadulterated Indian 
article. Experiments were further tried by substituting Neilgherry 
Tea, and after a short interval the verdict of the majority was in its 
favour. We need now only point out the difference in the manufac- 
ture between the two Teas, leaving others to decide questions regard- 
ing the bearing of climate or altitude. Up to the time of finishing 
rolling the manipulation of the leaf is identical, care being taken to 
retain the juice ; but that made on the hills instead of being almost 
immediately placed over choolas was spread out thinly on tables all 
night, in a temperature of 54 deg., sustaining consequent loss of 
strength by evaporation, but developing an aroma that established 
it at once in favour. So successful has this Neilgherry Tea been at 
home, that offers are now received by plantation proprietors for their 
produce at half a crown per lb. free on board, in Madras. This 
would seem to indicate that the aroma is generated by the action of 
cold upon the damp leaf while in a state of " suspended fermenta- 
tion ; " for, previous to experimenting with consumers, the samples 
were submitted to Mincing Lane brokers and pronounced sound, in 
corroboration of which opinion the bulk from which they were taken 
sold at auction for 2S, 2^^., so that fermentation (i,e. Sourness) had 
been carefully avoided. We know that the climate of Assam and 
temperature of the Tea-houses render the keeping of rolled leaf even 
for an hour fatal to soundness ; but should the development of this^ 
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aroma be really due to " suspension of fermentation," is it not worth 
while adopting some contrivance for cooling down a chamber set 
aside for the purpose of spreading out the rolled leaf to the tempera- 
ture required ? 

* The question whether delicacy is due to altitude alone and not 
to manufacture might be ascertained by experiment. Let a quantity 
of green leaf be sent down from one of the Neilgherry gardens, and 
worked up in the plains at the foot of the hills, and an equal quantity 
sent up from one of the Assam gardens, say to Shillong, and manu- 
factured on the Neilgherry principles there, and the result then 
compared. This experiment would cost little and determine a not 
unimportant question : for all engaged in Tea are interested in using 
their best endeavours to fit it for pubUc consumption, and to guard 
it against Chinese in any shape or form whatever.' 

Note by the Author, — That * delicacy of flavour,' and * want of 
strength ' with it, is due to altitude, has long ago been admitted, and 
any experiments on that head would, I think, be quite unnecessary. 
The experiments as to manufacture on the Neilgherries are inter- 
esting, and should be further looked into. 

E. M. 

I have at last completed experiments with a view to do away 
with the use of charcoal in Tea manufacture, and I think with 
success. 

The * Furnace Teas,' for so I purpose naming them, have in 
most cases been pronounced by the Calcutta brokers to be superior 
to similar samples of the same day's leaf, made in the usual way 
over charcoal. 

Nothing but the heat generated by any fuel placed in furnaces 
sunk under ground outside the Tea-house, is used. No motive 
power of any kind is employed. The apparatus is very simple. It 
is cheap to erect and very durable in character. 

As the apparatus, with which the Teas up to the present time 
have been made, is a rude and imperfect one, having disadvantages 
which must tell more or less on the excellence of the Teas so manu- 
factured, and as, even with these disadvantages, the Teas are 
pronounced by the brokers at least equal to charcoal-dried Teas, it is 
not too much to hope that with a perfect apparatus (one of which 
will be erected immediately) Teas will be improved in value by this 
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new invention. The following will be shortly the advantages of this 
new process, even supposing the Teas are no better: — 

1. Economy. — This will possibly be even greater than what is 
set out in the extract of the local paper below ; for the fact that the 
Tea is never placed over charcoal until the whole is ignited and has 
become * live charcoal,' is not there recognized, much of the caloric 
thus escapes. 

2. Cleanliness and absence of charcoal dust 

3. Absence of the objectionable fumes of charcoal. 

4. Immunity from fire in Tea-houses. 

5. Greater speed in the firing process, and the saving of all the 
labour employed to make charcoal. 

6. Reduced temperature in Tea-houses. 

If all the advantages are, as I expect they will be, attained, the 
life of a Tea planter will be more pleasant than hitherto. 

The following is the opinion of the new process expressed by the 
Darjeelin^ News of ist August. 

* It has long been a question, which all planters were desirous to 
solve, if the fumes of charcoal were necessary to make Tea, that is 
to say, if any chemical action was produced on the Tea by the said 
fumes, and if not, whether it would not be possible to do the firing 
in some other and far cheaper way. 

" The question has, we believe, been solved by Colonel Edward 
Money, and if so, for the invention is quite a new one, a boon of 
great magnitude will have been conferred on the Tea interest of 
India. We congratulate this district as being the birth-place of the 
improvement. 

* The apparatus at present in use at Soom, and which we have 
seen working, is a rough and crude one made on the spot. This, 
and the more perfect plans from which larger and better ones are to 
be made, are readily shown by Colonel Money to anyone visiting 
Soom ; but until the invention is patented, it is not well to describe 
it in print. Suffice if we say the invention is a remarkably simple 
one — cheap to erect — durable in its character, and the working 
thereof unattended with any expense whatever, beyond the cost of 
the fuel (which may be of any kind) and which of course will be 
many times less than charcoal. 

* If true, as we hear, that it takes 3^ maunds of wood generally to 
make one maund of charcoal, and if also true, as Colonel Money 
suggests, that the caloric in one maund of wood equals the caloric in 
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two maunds of charcoal, it then follows that each maund of wood, put 
into Colonel Money's furnace, equals seven maunds of wood used to 
make charcoal. 

* Of course the above are more or less random figures, but they 
suffice to show that the saving of fuel will be very great — a boon of 
course to planters, but a boon also to the Forest Department and to 
India. 

* We knew of the invention some time back, but we forbore to 
notice it until the brokers' reports on the Tea so made had been 
received. We have now seen these. Samples of " charcoal " and 
" furnace " Tea were sent down, made from the same leaf, the same 
day, and manufactured in one up to the "firing" process. Two 
brokers give the higher value to the furnace Tea, one to the charcoal 
kind — but the difference is small. 

* We believe, as one of our most experienced planters, who has 
tasted the Teas, been to Soom, and seen the brokers' reports, says : 
that " the Tea dried by the fumape apparatus will be at least equal to 
that prepared over charcoal." 

* As Colonel Money is already known as an authority in Tea, and 
as he has stated to us his belief that " charcoal days " for Tea are 
now at an end, we await with confidence the ultimate success of his 
invention, which even if it makes no better Tea will certainly make 
it far cheaper, while the dirt from charcoal dust will be done away 
with, the temperature of the Tea houses much reduced, and the dele- 
terious fumes of charcoal, so very objectionable from a sanitary point 
of view in Tea manufacture, will be known no more.' 

Again, 29ih August, a month later, the Datjeeling News further 
remarks : — 

* We alluded recently to Colonel Money's very ingenious plan 
for drying Tea without charcoal. Since then his apparatus has been 
in fiill work at Soom, and has been inspected by numbers of the 
Darjeeling planters, one and all of whom have, we understand, 
reported most favourably on its working. Samples of Tea manu- 
facture have been from time to time sent to Calcutta brokers for 
their opinion, and reports have been received from fifteen, of whom 
seven are in favour of Tea made by the old charcoal process, seven 
are in favour of the new furnace process, and one reports that the 
Tea made by each process is exactly the same. 

* Colonel Money is now taking steps to erect his improved 
furnace, which will be in working order by the end of September, 
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and the whole October crop of Soom Tea will be fired by the new 
furnace. 

* Colonel Money has applied for a patent, and as soon as this is 
granted we hope to give our readers a description of the apparatus. 
For obvious reasons it would not be advisable to do so before then. 
We may mention here that one of the most intelligent and practical 
planters in this district has ordered one of Colonel Money's flues for 
his private garden. 

* Of the commercial success of Colonel Money's apparatus we 
have no doubt whatever, and we trust that Colonel Money will reap 
a handsome profit from his very ingenious invention, which will be 
an undoubted boon not only to this district but to all the Tea-pro- 
ducing districts of India. 

* One point which has struck us as good in Colonel Money's 
apparatus is that the temperature of the Tea-house is considerably 

. lowered during the firing process as compared with the open chulas, 
and that there is no free carbonic acid gas allowed to escape into the 
Tea-house, so that those very unpleasant symptoms of slow poisoning 
which often show themselves in planters and Tea-makers will be 
unknown in future. At oiu: suggestion Colonel Money has decided 
to keep a register of the maximum temperature of the Tea-house, 
whilst the open chulas continue in use, and to compare it with the 
temperature when the new apparatus has superseded them, also to 
test for free carbonic acid gas in the air with each process. 

*We are convinced that when the figures are available our 
readers will be rather astonished at the diflference from a sanitary 
point of view. 

* On the whole, we think that Colonel Money's inv^tion is by 
far the most important application of common sense and scientific 
knowledge to Tea manufacture that we have yet seen, and we are 
almost certain that his apparatus will before long be adopted through- 
out the Indian Tea districts.' ^ 



* Note to 3rd edition. — No. The furnace has been erected but on two or 
three gardens. Other inventions have since been brought forward, and the 
whole matter is still in an uncertain state — I mean as to which of the several 
apparatuses is the best. I believe in mine still, and intend to erect it on the 
Western Dooar Gardens in which I am interested, but, of course, I am not an 
impartial judge ! One thing, however, I lay claim to, and that is, that I was the 
first to show by practical results that the fumes of charcoal are in no way neces- 
sary to make Tea. 
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KAOHimiBT BFXOIAIiLY ADAPTBD TO IKDIAN AQBIOUIiTtnai. 







PATENT 2-FURROW PLOUGH, 

Speolill; Baited tor coDstriei wbere Inboiir ia scarco, uid toi plougMiiB large tiaiiti ol land. 

CATALOeUES, PHOTOeRAPHS, & PRICES FURNISHED POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 

UeMCB. BufsOMES, 8«B, & Head are prepared to fttmiah DTawingi atid Eatmaits/or 
ali detiriptioiu cif AgricattwalMiKhin^ not ^^iiei about. 



OVERLAND ROUTE AND SUEZ CANAL 

VNDEE CONTRACT WITH KM. GOVERNMENT. 



THE 



Peninsular and Oriental Steam NaYigation 

COMPANY 

Maintain a Weekly Line of Steamers between 

ENGLAND AND BOMBAY, 

and a Fortnightly Line between 

ENGLAND AND CALCUTTA, 

Via the Suez Canal. 



Corresponding Lines uetween VENICE and BRINDISI and EGYPT, 
with the Overland Mails and Passengers. 

The Steamers leave Bombay every Monday, Calcutta on alternate 
Fridays, and Madras on alternate Mondays, except during the Monsoon, 
when they depart four days earlier. 



Agents 



BOMBAY: J. R. KELLOCK. 
CALCUTTA: C. J. WILKINSON. 
MADRAS : J. H. DE SALIS. 



Offices : 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C, and 
25 CocKSPUR Street, S.W. 



BRITISH INDIA 



STEAM MVIGATIOIf COMPMT, 



ZjI:m:ited. 



Abyssinia 


AVAGYEE 


OOCONADA 


Jata 


Mrbvara 


Bangoon 


Apbica. 


Baghdad 


GOLABA 


Khandalla 


Moulmeik 


Sataba 


AOBA 


BUBMAH 


COMHILLA 


KiLWA 


Navabino 


SOCOTBA 


Akola 


BUSHEEB 


DOBUNDA 


Madbas 


Obibntal 


Umballa 


Almoba 


Byculla 


Ethiopia 


Maduba 


Fachumba 


Vingobla 


Arabia 


Calcutta 


El Dobado 


Mahbvtta 


Patna 


Building 


Abcot 


Ganaba 


EUPHEATES 


Malda 


Fehba 


Building 


Asia 


Chanda 


GOA 


Manoba 


PUNJAUB 


Building 


ASSTBIA 


Ghinsuba 


Himalaya 


Mecca 


PUTTIATT.A 


Building 


AVA 


Ghyebassa 


India 


Medina 


Bajfootana 


Bthldino 



The varioua Services of the Company, as follows, are arranged to 
correspond with the arrivals and departures of the Overland Mail 
Packets : — 

London to Golombo, Madbas, and Calcutta. — Fortnightly. 

London to Lisbon, Algiebs, Pobt Said, Suez, Jeddah, Hodeida, Aden, Zanzibab, and 
East Afbican CoASf Pobts — ^Monthly. Kurbachee and Pebsian Gulf Posts — 
Fortnightly. 

Calcutta to Chittagong, Axyab, and Kyouk Phyoo — Fortnightly. 

Calcutta to Eangoon and Moulmein — Weekly. 

Calcutta to Penang, Malacca, and Singapobb — ^Fortnightly. 

Calcutta to Pobt Blaib and Camoeta (Nicobabs) — Monthly. 

Calcutta and Bombay Coasting Line — Calling at all the important Ports on the 
Coromandel, Ceylon, and Malabar Coasts — Weekly. 

Madras to Bangoon — ^Fortnightly. 

Bombay and Kubbachbb — Bi- Weekly. 

Bombay and Pebsian Gulp — Weekly. 

The Nbthbblands Indla Company's Mail Steamers performing the various Services 
on the Coasts of Java, Sumatra, and Islands of the Dutch Archipelago, work in 
connection with this Company. 



For all information and particulars apply to Gbay, Dawes, & Co., 13 Austin 
Friars, London, E.G. ; to G. Beyts & Co., Suez ; Cowasjeb, Dinshaw, & Bbos.^ Aden ; 
Alstons, Scow, & Co., Colombo; Binny & Cq., Madras; W. Nicol & Co., Bombay | 
and MACKINNON, Mackenzie, & Co., Managing Agents (in India), Calcutta. 



HENEY S. KING & CO., 

AGENTS & BANKERS, 

66 GOSNHILL, and 45 PALL MALL, LONDON. 

Banking and India OflBce Agency . 45 Pall Mall. 
Shipping and Supply Department . 65 Cornhill. 
Parcels and Passenger Office . . \ 4.K. p.ii w.ii 

Walem Branch J " Juiui. 

Baggage Warehouse .... 14 Worship Street, Finsbnry. 

BRANCH FIRMS : 

KING, KING ft Co Bombay. 

SING, HAMILTON & Co Calcutta. 

KING, SONS, & CO Madras. 

KING, BAILLIE & Co Liverpool. 

Kma, 8»!YM0UB * c { ?SSS.°- 

Banking Accounts kept upon the usual terms. 

Deposits received for fixed periods at rates of interest which may be learned on appli- 
cation. 

Circular Notes and Letters of Credit issued, payable in all the principal cities of the 
world. 

Investments and Sales efiected in all British, Indian, American, and Foreign Securities 
free of charge. 

Eemittances made to, and Drafts purchased or collected, on any city in the world. 

Pay, Pensions, &c. collected, and Dividends and Coupons realised. 

SUPPLY AND FORWARDINa DEPARTMENT. 

Miscellaneous Goods supplied on the most advantageous terms. 

Newspapers and other Periodicals despatched with the utmost regularity. 

Berths selected and Passages engaged by all lines of Steamers without charge. 

Baggage collected, shipped, and insured. 

Passengers Homeward met on arrival at London, Liverpool, Southampton, and Ports- 
mouth, and their effects cleared through the Customs and forwarded, or ware- 
housed to await instructions. 

Goods and Parcels forwarded to all parts of the world, or received from Abroad and 
forwarded to destination. 



'C^e ®btrlanb ^ail,' a Summary of Home Intelligence for India, China, and the East, 

for despatch weekly. Annual Subscription, including postage, vid Brindisi, 

£1. lis. Sd.f payable in advance, 
'^^c ^omcfoarb ^ail anb Official ^a^ettt,' a Summary of Intelligence from India, 

China, and the East, published on the arrival of each Mail vid Brindisi. 

Annual Subscription, including postage^ £l, 65., payable in advance. 



THACKER, SPINK, & CO.'S 

INDIAN PUBLICATIONS. 



Tea. in Assam, a Pamphlet on the Origin, Culture, and Manufacture of Tea 
in Afisam, with an Appendix— Bnral Life amongst the Aflsamese. By S. Baildon. 
Demy Syo. Bs. 2. 

Memorandum written after a Tour tlirough the Tea 

Districts in Eastern Bengal in 1864-65. By Ck)l. W. Nassau Lees, LL.D. Bs. 5. 

Management of tlie Tea Plant, By T. Stokbr. 8vo. stitched, Rs. 2. 
Some Account of the Cultivation of Silk in India, especially 

of the yarious attempts to encourage and extend Sericulture in that country. By J. 
Gboghbgan, O.S. Fcp. folio, in stiff cover, Bs. 2. 

Report on the Cultivation of, and Trade in Jute in Bengal, 

and on Indian Fibres available for the Manufacture of Paper. By Hem Ohunder Kerr. Fcp. 
folio, paper boards, with Map, Bs. 8. 

A Manual of Cinchona Cultivation in India. By Geo. King, 

M3. Folio, Bs. 2. 

The Land and Labour of India, a Review. By Col. W. Nassau 

Lees, LL.D. 8vo. cloth, Bs. 4. 

Vanilla: its Cultivation in India. By J. E. O'Connob. Revised 

Bdition. Svo. stitched, As. 8. 

Lac: Production, Manufacture, and Trade. By J. E. O'Conkob, 

Bevised Edition. Svo. stitched, Be. 1. 

« 

The Principles of Rational Agriculture, applied to India and its 

staple Products. By Euqenb G. Sghrottkt, G.C, U.G. Demy 8vo. doth, Bs. 7-8. 

Coffee Planting in Southern India and Ceylon, being a 

Second Edition, revised and enlarged, of * Ck)ffec ; its Physiology, History, and Cultivation.' 
By E. 0. P. Hull. 12mo. doth, Bs. 6. 



The Family Medical Guide, with Plain Directions for the Treatment of 
every Case, and a List of Medicines required for any Household. By Gbobge Fullebton. 
Second Edition, revised and improved. 8vo. doth, Bs. 7-8. 

Goodeve's Hints for the General Management of Children 

in India in the absence of Professional Advice. Entirely rewritten by Joseph Ewart, M.D., 
Limp doth, Bs. 3. 

Medical Hints for the Districts, and Companion to the District 
Medicine Chest, arranged for Government Officials, their Families, and Camp Followers, and for 
all who are cut off from oral Medical Advice. By George Yeates Hunter, Surgeon, Bombay 
Army. Fcp. 8vo. doth, Bs. 3-8. . 

Health in India: Medical Hints as to who should go there; how to Retain 
Health there and on Betuming Home. By Gboboe Yeates Hukter. 16mo. doth gilt, Bs. 2. 



Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners. With Hindustani Vocabulary; 

an Every-cuEky Horse Book. By Capt. M. Horace Hates. Hlustrated. Crown 8vo. Bs. 6. 

Manual of Surveying for India. Detailing the Mode of Operations on 
the Trigonometrical, Topographical, and Bevenue Surveys of India. By Col. H. L. Thuillier 
and Col. Sboth. Bevised and Enlarged. Bs. 12. 



Calcutta : THACKER, SPINK, & CO. 
London: W. THACKER & CO., 87 Newgate Street 



PERUVIAN GOVERNMENT GUANO 

DISSOLVED BY 

OHLENDORFF & Co., 

Is an Excellent Manure for general Colonial Crops, and has proved 
itself the Manure par excellence for the 

SUGAR CANE, 

Being highly concentrated and in a very fine condition it is 
admirably adapted for the use of PLANTERS. It is sold with 

Guaranteed Analysis. 



Messrs. OHLENDORFF & Co., also offera specially prepared 

TEA MANURE 

AND ALSO A 

MANURE, 

Which have been favourably reported upon by the highest 
authorities ; among others, Dr. Voelcker, F.R.S., Consulting 
Chemist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England ; Professor 
Phipson, Ph.D., F.C.S., &c. ; and Mr. John Hughes, F.C.S., late 
Resident Analytical Chemist to the Ceylon Planters' Association. 
These special Manures are prepared to meet the requirements 
of the respective crops, the one for Tea containing a large 
quantity of Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates, and Potash to increase 
the yield and improve the quality of the leaf, while the Coffee 
Fertilizer is very rich in Phosphate of Lime and Alkaline Salts, so 
necessary to strengthen the Tree and properly develop the 
Berries. 




For Further particulars apply to 

OHLENDORFF & CO., 

LONDON, E.C., 

Or of their Agents, — 

Messrs. £D£ & HOBSON, Calcutta. 

VALKART, BROTHERS, Bombay, Kurrachee, 
Cochin, Colombo. 



W. B. Whittingham & Co., 

91, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.G. 

(near cornhill). 

Printing Works: 4, Wliite Hart Conrt, Bisbopsgate Chnrch. 

WHOLESALE& RETAIL BOOKSELLERS. 

Books sent Carriage Free, on receipt of the published price, to any part ot 
England, the United States, Egypt, British India, and Continental Countries 

within the Postal Union. 

BOUND BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION IN EVERY VARIETY. 

Libraries and Regular Purchasers supplied promptly with all Current Works 

on the usual terms of Discount, 

Newspapers and Periodicals despatched with regrularity to auy 

part of the World. 



MANDFACTDRINfi & EXPeRT STATIONERS, 

ACCOUNT BOOK MAKERS, 

Steam Printers, Lithographers & Engravers. 

Designs by best Artists for Bills of Exchange, Bills of Lading, Promissory 

Notes, Bankers' Cheques, &c. 

CARD PLATES ENGRAVED, DIES GUT, & GREST OR MONOGRAM STAMPED. 

PRINTERS OF ALL KINDS OF PLAIN AND CHROMO-LITHO 

CIRCULARS AND PRICES CURRENT. 



Copying Presses, Safes, Deed and Gash Boxes, supplied or Shipped to Order. 

Office for Bills of Lading of the ^^ Peninsular and Oriental,' the ^^ British 

India,'* and other Steam Navigation Companies, 



Publishers of *'THE WEEK'S NEWS," a 32-page Summary for 

Home, Continent and Colony. 

PRICE 2d. subscription, Ss. 8d. PER ANNUM, EXCLUSIVE OF POSTAGE. 



W. B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., 

gi, GltACECHURCH STKEE,t,l-Q«OOtt,E.C 



A LIST OF 



C. KEG AN PAUL & CO.'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 



THE 



NINETEENTH CENTURY. 



A Monthly Review, 



Edited by JAMES KNOWLES. 



Price 2S. 6d» 



Vols. I. & II. price 14^. each, Vol. III. 17^., contain Contributions 

BY THE following WRITERS : — 



Rabbi Hermann Adler. 

The Duke of Argyll. 

Arthur Arnold. 

Matthew Arnold. 

Rev. Dr. George Percy Badger, D.C.L. 

Rev. Canon Barry. 

Dr. H. Charltot^ Bastian. 

Sir T. Bazley, M.P. 

Mr. Edgar Bowring. 

Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P. 

Rev. J. Baldwin Brown. 

Professor George Von Bunsen. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter. 

Professor Clifford. 

Professor Colvin. 

Rev. R. W. Dale. 

Mr. Edward Dicey. 

M. E. Grant Duff, M.P. 

Archibald Forbes. 

James Anthony Froude. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 

M.P. 
The Bishop of Gloucester and 

Bristol. 
Mr. W. R. Greg. 
Mr. Frederic Harrison. 
Mr. George J. Holyoake. 
Mr. R. H. HuTTON. 
Professor Huxley. 
Henry Irving. 
Sir John Lubbock. 



Rev. Malcolm MacColl. 

Rev. a. H. Mackonochie. 

Cardinal Manning. 

Rev. Dr. Martineau. 

His Highness Midhat Pasha. 

Professor Henry Morley. 

Right Hon. Lyon Playfair, M.P. 

Mr. George Potter. 

W. R. S. Ralston, 

Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe. 

Professor Croom Robertson. 

Rev. J. Guinness Rogers. 

Professor Ruskin. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of St. 
Paul's. 

Lord Selborne. 

Professor Goldwin Smith. 

James Spedding. 

Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P. 

Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 

Alfred Tennyson. 

Professor Tyndall. 

Sir Julius Vogel. 

Sir Thomas Watson, M.D. 

Dr. Ward. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of West- 
minster. 

Major-Gen. Sir Garnet Wolseley, 

The Right Hon. Chas. Wordsworth. 

&c. &c. 



I Paternoster Square, 

London, 



A LIST OF 

C. KEGAN PAUL & CO.'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 



.r\/\^\y\r\y\.'\/\.r\y\r\^\r\/\.ni. 



ABDULLA {Bakayit) — Autobiography of a Malay Munshi. Trans- 
lated by J. T. Thomson, F. R. G. S. With Photo-lithograph Page of Abdulla's 
MS. Post 8vo. price I2s. 

ADAMS {A, Z.) M,A., M.B., F,R,S., jRG.S,— Field and Forest 
Rambles of a Naturalist in New Brunswick. With Notes and 
Observations on the Natural History of Eastern Canada. Illustrated. 8vo. 
price l^r. 

ADAMS {F. O.) F.jR.aS— The History of Japan. From the Earliest 

Penod to the Present Time. New Edition, revised. 2 volumes. With Maps 
and Plans. Demy 8vo. price 2is. each. 

A. K. H, B. — A Scotch Communion Sunday, to which are added 

Certain Discourses from a University City. By the Author of 'The 
Recreations of a Country Parson.' Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price $s. 

From a Quiet Place. A New Volume of Sermons. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
ALBERT {Mary), — Holland and her Heroes to the year 1585. 

An Adaptation from * Motley's Rise of the Dutch Republic' Small crown 
8vo. price ^r. 6d, 

ALLEN {Rev, R,) M,A, — ^Abraham j his Life, Times, and Travels, 

3,800 years ago. With Map, Second Edition. Post 8vo. price dr. 

ALLEN {Grant) B.A, — Physiological Esthetics. Large post 8vo. 9^. 
ANDERSON {Rev, C) M.A, — New Readings of Old Parables. 

Demy 8vo. price ^r. 6d, 

Church Thought and Church Work. Edited by. Second Edition. 

Demy 8vo. price 7^. 6d, 

The Curate of Shyre. Second Edition. 8vo. price 7^. 6d. 

ANDERSON {R, C) C,E, — ^Tables for Facilitating the Calcula- 
tion OF Every Detail in connection with Earthen and Masonry 
Dams. Royal 8vo. price £2, 2s, 

ARCHER {Thomas) — ^About my Father's Businf^ss. Work amidst 

the Sick, the Sad, and the Sorrowing. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

ARNOLD {Arthur)'-SociAh Politics. Demy Svo. cloth. 



V^ 



4 A List of 

BAGEHOT (Walter) — The English Constitution. A New Edition, 

Revised and Corrected, with an Introductory Dissertation on Recent Changes 
and Events. Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6</. 

Lombard Street. A Description of the Money Market. Seventh 

Edition. Crown 8vo. price yj. dd. 

Some Articles on the Depreciation of Silver, and Topics 

CONNECTED WITH IT. Demy 8vo. price 5j. 

BAGOT (Alan) — Accidents in Mines : Their Causes and Prevention. 

Crown 8vo. price df. 

BAKER (Sir Sherston^ Bart,) — Halleck's International Law; or, 

Rules Regulating the Intercourse of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, 
revised, with Notes and Cases. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. price S&r. 

BALDWIN (Capt. J. H,) RZ,S. Bengal Staff Corps.—TnE Large and 
Small Game of Bengal and the North-Western Provinces of 
India. 4to. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Price 2ix. 

BARNES ( William) — An Outline of English Speechcraft. Crown 

8vo. price 4j. 

BARTLEY(G. C. 7!)— Domestic Economy : Thrift in Every-Day Life. 

Taught in Dialogues suitable for children of all ages. Small Cr. 8vo. price 2j, 

BAUR (Ferdinand) Dr, Ph,^ Professor in Maulbronn, — A Philological 
Introduction to Greek and Latin for Students. Translated and 
adapted from the German. By C'. Keg an Paul, M.A. Oxon., and the 
Rev. E. D. Stone, M.A., late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 8vo. price 6^. 

BA YNES (Rev. Canon R, If,) — At the Communion Time. A Manual 

for Holy Communion. With a preface by the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Deny and Raphoe. Cloth, price is, 6d, 

BECKER (Bernard H,) — The Scientific Societies of London. 

Crown 8vo. price 5j. 

BELLI NGHAM (Henry) Barrister-at-Law — Social Aspects of Catho- 
licism AND protestantism IN THEIR CiVIL BEARING UPON NATIONS. 
Translated and adapted from the French of M. le Baron de Haulleville. With 
a preface by His Eminence Cardinal Manning. Crown 8vo price dr. 

BENNIE (Rev, J, N) M.A. — The Eternal Life. Sermons preached 

during the last twelve years. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 

BERNARD (Bayle) — Samuel Lover, His Life and Unpublished 

Works. In 2 vols. With a Steel Portrait. Post 8vo. price 2is, 
BISCOE (A. C) — The Earls of Middleton, Lords of Clermont and 

of Fettercaim, and the Middleton Family. Crown 8vo. price loj. 6d. 

BISSET {A.) — History of the Struggle for Parliamentary 
Government in England. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 2^. 

BLANC (H,) M,D, — Cholera : How to Avoid and Treat it. 

Popular and Practical Notes. Crown 8vo. price 4r. 6^. 

BONWICK (J,) F.R.G.S.—Vyjulmw Facts and Fancies. Crown 8vo. 

price 5^". 

Egyptian Belief and Modern Thought. Large Post 8vo. cloth, 

price lox. 6a. 



C. Kegan Paul & Co's Publications. 5 

BO WEN {H. C) M.A., Head Master of the Grocer^ Company's Middle 
Class School at Hackney. 

Studies in English, for the use of Modem Schools. Small crown 

8vo. pnce \s, 6d, 

BOWRING (Z.) C,S,L — Eastern JEkperiences. Illustrated with Maps 

and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. price I dr. 

BOWRING {Sir John), — ^Autobiographical Recollections of Sir 

John Bowring. With Memoir by Lewin B. Bowring. Demy 8vo. price \\s. 
BRADLEY (K H) — Ethical Studies. Critical Essays in Moral 

Philosophy. Large post 8vo. price qx. 

Mr. Sidgwick's Hedonism : an Examination of the Main Argument 

of * The Methods of Ethics.' Demy 8vo. sewed, price 2s, 6d, 

BROOKE (Rev. S. A.) MA,, Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty the 
Queen, and Minister of Bedford Chapel, Bloomshury, 

Life and Letters of the Late Rev, F. W. Robertson, M.A., 

Edited by. 

I. Uniform with the Sermons. 2 vols. With Steel Portrait. Price 7^. 6fl^. 
II. Library Edition. 8vo. With Two Steel Portraits. Price I2J, 
III. A Popular Edition. In i vol. 8vo. price dr. 

The Fight of Faith. Sermons preached on various occasions. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7^. dd. 

Theology in the English Poets. — Cowper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 

and Bums. Third Edition. Post 8vo. price 9^*. 

Christ in Modern Life. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7J, dd* 
Sermons. First Series. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo. price 6j. 
Sermons. Second Series. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 7J. 
Frederick Denison Maurice : The Life and Work of. A 

Memorial Sermon. Crown Svo. sewed, price is, 

BROOKE {W. G,) MA.— The Public Worship Regulation Act. 

With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index. Third 
Edition, revised and corrected. Crown Svo. price 31. 6d, 

Six Privy Council Judgments — 1850-72, Annotated by. Third 

Edition. Crown Svo. price 9^. 

BROUN {/. A,) — Magnetic Observations at Trevandrum and 

Augustia Malley. Vol. i. 4to. price 631. 

The Report from above, separately sewed, price 21s. 

BROWN {Rev. J. Baldwin) B,A,—Tue Higher Life. Its Reality 

Experience, and Destiny. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. price p, 6d, 

Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 

Love. Five Discourses. Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 2s, 6d. 

BROWN {J. Croumbie) LL.D. — Reboisement in France; or, Records 

of the Replanting of the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees with Trees, 
Herbage, and Bush. Demy Svo. price 12s, td. 

The Hydrology of Southern Africa. Demy Svo. price loj. 6d, 



6 A List of 

BROWNE (RezK M. ^.)— Until the Day Dawn. Four Adven 

Lectures. Crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 

BURCKHARDT {Jacob) — The Civilization of the Period of the 

Renaissance in Italy. Authorised translation, by S. G. C. Middlemore. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. price 24J". 

BURTON {Mrs, RicMrd)— The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and 

THE Holy Land. With Maps, Photographs, and Coloured Plates. 2 vols. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. price 24s. 

BURTON {Capt. Richard R) — ^The Gold Mines of Midian and the 

Ruined Midianite Cities. A Fortnight's Tour in North Western Arabia. 
With numerous illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. price i8j. 

CARLISLE {A. D.) ^.^.— Round the World in 1870. A Volume of 

Travels, with Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. price 6s. 

CARNE {Miss E, T) — The Realm of Truth. Crown 8vo. price 5^. ^d. 

CARPENTER { W. B.) LL.D., M,D., RR,S., 6-<r.— The Principles 

OF Mental Physiology. With their Applications to the Training and 
Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid Conditions. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo. price 12^. 

Children's Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 

which they Teach. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 5j. 

CHRISTOPHERSON {The Late Rev. Henry) MA. 

Sermons. With an Introduction by John Rae, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Second Series. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

CLODD {Edward) F.R.A.S. — ^The Childhood of the World : a 

Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 3^. 

A Special Edition for Schools. Price is. 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of the 

Birth and Growth of Myths and Legends. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo. 
price 5j. 

A Special Edition for Schools. Price is. 6d, 

COLERIDGE (^i^r^)— Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. With an Intro- 
ductory Preface by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery St. Mary. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price 7j. 6d. 

Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her Daughter. 

With Index. 2 vols. With Two Portraits. Third Edition, Revised and 

Corrected. Crown 8vo. price 24r. 

Cheap Edition. With one Portrait. Price 7^. 6d, 

COLLINS {Rev. R.) J/i^.— ^Missionary Enterprise in the East. 

With special reference to the Syrian Christians of Malabar, and the Results 
of Modem Missions. With Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

COOKE {Prof. J. P.) of the Harvard University. — Scientific Culture. 

Crown 8vo. price is. 

COOPER {T. T.) P.R.G.S.— The Mishmee Hills: an Account of a 

Journey made in an Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New 
Routes for Commerce. Second Edition. With Four Illustrations and Map. 
Post 8vo. price los. 6d. 



C. Kegan Paul & Co.'s Publications. 



CORY (Lieut'CoL Arthur) — ^The Eastern Menace; or, Shadows of 
Coming Events. Crown 8vo. price 5j. 

COX {Rev. Sir George JV.) M.A., Bart — A History of Greece from the 
Earliest Period to the end of the Persian War. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 
price 36J. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 

price 28^. 

A General History of Greece from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of Alexander the Great, with a sketch of the subsequent History 
to the present time. Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6d, 

Tales of Ancient Greece. Third Edition. Small crown 8vo. 

price 6s. 

School History of Greece. With Maps. Fcp. 8vo. price 3^. 6d, 
The Great Persian War from the History of Herodotus. 

New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 3^. 6d, 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and Answer. 

Third Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 3 J. 

COX {Rev. Samuel) — Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all 

Men ? Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

CROMPTON {Henry) — Industrial Conciliation. Fcap. 8vo. 

price 2J. 6d. 

CURWEN {Henry) — Sorrow and Song; Studies of Literary Struggle. 

Henry Miirger — No vaUs— Alexander Petofi — Honore de Balzac — Edgar Allan 
Poe — Andre Chenier. 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 15J. 

DANCE {Rev. C. D.) — Recollections of Four Years in Venezuela. 

With Three Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo. price *js. 6d. 

DA VIDSON {Rev. Sofnuel) D.D., LL.D. — The New Testament, 
translated from the Latest Greek Text of Tischendorf. A New 
and thoroughly revisdH Edition. Post 8vo. price lOJ. dd. 

Canon of the Bible : Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 

Second Edition. Small crown 8vo. price 5x. 

DA VIES {G. Christopher) — Mountain, Meadow, and Mere : a Series 

of Outdoor Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Bosworth W. Harcourt. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

DA VIES (Rev. J. L.) M.A. — ^Theology and Morality. Essays on 

Questions of Belief and Practice. Crown 8vo. price *js. 6d, 

DAWSON {Geo.), M.A. — Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 

Edited by his Wife. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. Edited by 

his Wife. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 

DE LESSEPS {Ferdinand) — The Suez Canal : Letters Descriptive of 

its Rise and Progress in 1854-1856. Translated by N. R. D'Anvers. Demy 
8vo. price los. 6d. 
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DE REDCLIFFE {Viscount Stratford) F.C., K.G.y G.C.B. — ^Why am I 

A Christian ? Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. price y. 

DESPREZ {Philip 5.) ^.2?.— Daniel and John. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

DE TOCQUEVILLE (-^.) — Correspondence and Conversations 
OF, WITH Nassau William Senior, from 1834 to 1859. Edited by 
M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols, post 8vo. price 2\s, 

DOWDEN {Edward) ZZ.2?.— Shakspere : a Critical Study of his Mind 

and Art. Third Edition. Post 8vo. price 12s, 

Studies in Literature, 1789-1877. Large Post 8vo. price 12s, 
DREW {jRev, G. S.) M,A. — Scripture Lands in connection with 

THEIR History. Second Edition. 8vo. price los, 6d, 

Nazareth : Its Life and Lessons. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

price 5j. 

The Divine Kingdom on Earth as it is in Heaven. 8vo. 

price lar. 6d, 

The Son of Man : His Life and Ministry. Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6d. 
DREWRY {G. O.) M,D. — ^The Common-Sense Management of the 

Stomach. Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 

DREWRY{G. 0.) M.D., and BARTLETT{H. C) Ph.D., F.C.S. 
Cup and Platter : or, Notes on Food and its Effects. Small 8vo. 

price 2J. 6</. 
EDEN {Frederick) — ^The Nile without a Dragoman. Second Edition. 

Crown 8vo. price 7x. dd, 

ELSDALE {Henry) — Studies in Tennyson's Idylls. Crown 8vo. 
price 5j, 

Essays on the Endowment of Research. By Various Writers. 

List 0/ Contributors, —Mark Fattison, B.D.— James S. Cotton, B. A. — Charles 
E. Appleton, D.C.L. — ^Archibald H. Sayce, M.A. — Henry Clifton Sorby, 
F.R.S.— Thomas K. Cheyne, M.A.— W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. — Henry 
Nettleship, M. A Square crown 8vo. price lor. 6d, 

EVANS {Mark)—Tws. Story of our Father's Love, told to Children. 

being a New and Cheaper Edition. With Four Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo. price 
IX. 6d, 

A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for Household Use, 

compiled exclusively from the Holy Scriptures. Fcp. 8vo. price 2s, 6d. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Crown 8vo , cloth, price 4 j. 6d, 
EX' CIVILIAN. — ^LiFE IN THE Mofussil: or Civilian Life in Lower 

Bengal. 2 toIs. Large post 8vo. price 141. 

FA VRE {Mom. J.) — ^The Government of the National Defence. 

From the 30U1 June to the 31st October, 1870. Translated by H. Clark! 
Demy 8vo. price lor. (kd. 
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FINN (The late y antes) M.R.A.S, — Stirring Times ; or, Records from 

Jerusalem Consular Chronicles of 1853 to 1856. Edited and Compiled by 
his Widow ; with a Preface by the Viscountess Strangford, 2 vols. Demy 
Svo. price 30J. 

FLEMING {/antes) D,D, — Early Christian Witnesses; or, Testimonies 

of the First Centuries to the Truth of Christianity. Small Crown Svo. cloth, 

Folkestone Ritual Case : the Arguments, Proceedings, Judgment, and 

Report. Demy Svo. price 25J. 

FOOTMAN {Rev, H) MA, — From Home and Back ; or, Some Aspects 

of Sin as seen in the Light of the Parable of the Prodigal. Crown Svo. price 5^. 

FO WLE {Rev, Edmund) — Latin Primer Rules made Easy. Crown 

Svo. price p, 

FOWLE {Rev, T, W,) M,A, — ^The Reconciliation of Religion and 

Science. Being Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the Being 
of Christ. Demy Svo. price lOr. 6d, 

FOX-BOURNE (ff. /?.) — The Life of John Locke, 1632-1704. 

2 vols, demy ovo. price 2Zs, 

ERASER {Donald) — Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 

Rupee Currency, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values from 
One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in 
Sixteenths of a Penny, from iSi 9^. to 2s, yl, per Rupee. Royal Svo. price 
I or. 6^. 

FRISWELL {/, Hain) — The Better Self. Essays for Home Life. 

Crown Svo. price 6j. 

FYTCHE {Lieut-Gen, Albert) C,S,I. late Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma, Burma Past and Present, with Personal Reminiscences of the 
Country. With Steel Portraits, Chromolithographs, Engravings on Wood, 
and Map. 2 vols. Demy Svo. cloth, price 30?. 

GAMBIER {Capt, J, W,) R.N.^Seryia. Crown Svo. price 5s. 
GARDNER (/,) M,D, — Longevity : The Means of Prolonging 

Life after Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
crown Svo. price 4r 

GILBERT {Mrs,) — ^Autobiography and other Memorials. Edited 

by Josiah Gilbert. Third and Cheaper Edition. With Steel Portrait and 
several Wood Engravings. Crown Svo. price 7^. dd, 

GILL {Rev. W, W,) B,A, — Myths and Songs from the South Pacific 

with a Preface by F. Max Miiller, M. A., Professor of Comparative Philology 
at Oxford. Post Svo. price 9J. 

GODKIN {James) — The Religious History of Ireland : Primitive, 

Papal, and Protestant Including the Evangelical Missions, Catholic Agitations, 
and Church Progress of the last half Century, Svo. price 12s, 

GODWIN {William) — ^William Godwin: His Friends and Contem- 
poraries. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of Godwin and 
his Wife. By C. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Large post Svo. price 2Sj. 

The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. Being Essa3rs never 

before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. Crown Svo, 
price *js, 6dt 
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GOODENOUGH {Commodore J, G.) R.N., CB,, CM.G.—M^hioiK of, 

with Extracts from his Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With 
Steel Engraved Portrait. Square 8vo. cloth, 5^. 

*^j* Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portrait. 

Square post 8vo. price I4r. 

GOODMAN {W.) Cuba, the Pearl of the Antilles. Crown 8vo. 

price Is. hd, 
GOULD {Rei\ S, Baring) M.A. — The Vicar of Morwenstow: a Memoir 

of the Rev. R. S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third Edition, revised. Square 
post 8vo. loj. 6d. 

GRANVILLE (A. B.) M.D,, ERS,, 6-r.— Autobiography of A. B. 

Granville, F.R.S., &c. Edited, with a Brief Account of the Concluding 
Years of his Life, by his youngest Daughter, Paulina B. Granville. 2 vols. 
With a Portrait Second Edition. Demy Svo. price 32J. 

GREY {Johri) of Dilston, — Memoirs. By Josephine E. Butler. 

New and Revised Edition. Crown Svo. price 3^. 6^. 

GRIFFITH {Rev. T.) ^.il/.— Studies of the Divine Master. Demy 

8vo. price 1 2 J. 

GRIFFITHS {Capt A r^Aur)— Memorials of Millbank, and Chapters 

IN Prison History. With Illustrations by R. Goflf and the Author, 2 vols, 
post Svo. price 2 IX. 

GRIMLE Y{Rev. H N,) M,A., Professor of MatJumatics in the University 
College of Wales ^ and sometime Chaplain of Tremadoc Church, 

Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on the Spiritual Body, the Unseen 

World, and the Divine Humanity. Second Edition. Crown Svo. price dr. 

GRUNER {M. Z.) — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. Trans- 
lated by L. D. B. Gordon, F. R. S. E., F. G. S. Demy Svo. price ^s, 6d, 

GURNEY {Rev, Archer) — Words of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 

of Instruction and Suggestion. Crown Svo. price 6j. 

HAECKEL {Prof Ernst) — The History of Creation. Translation 

revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With Coloured Plates 
and Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 
2 vols. Second Edition. Post Svo. cloth, price 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of IMan. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Post Svo. 

HAKE {A, Egmont) — Paris Originals, with Twenty Etchings, by 

LfiON Richeton. Large post Svo. price 14^. 

HALLECK'S International Law; or, Rules Regulating the Inter- 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, with Notes and 
Cases, by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. 2 vols. Demy Svo. price 38X. 

HARCOURT{Capt A. F P.)—1lke Shakespeare Argosy. Containing 

much of the wealth of Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged 
and classified. Crown Svo. price 6^, 
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HAWEIS {Rev, B, R.) J/".^.— Current Coin. Materialism— The 

Devil — Crime — Drunkenness — Pauperism — Emotion — Recreation — The 
Sabbath, Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

Speech in Season. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. price 9^. 
Thoughts for the Times. Eleventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6d, 
Unsectarian Family Prayers for Morning and Evening for a 

Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. Second Edition. 
Square crown Svo. price 3^. 6d, 

Arrows in the Air. Conferences and Pleas. Crown Svo. cloth. 

HAYMAN (H) D,D,, late Head Master of Rugby 6^^?^/.— Rugby 
School Sermons. With an Introductory Essay on the Indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. Crown Svo. price *js, 6d, 

HELLWALD {Baron F, Von) — The Russians in Central Asia. 

A Critical Examination, down to the Present Time, of the Geography and 
History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut. -Col. Theodore Wirgman, 
LL.B. With Map. Large post Svo. price \2s, 

HINTON {/,) — The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the Relations between 
Organic and Inorganic Worlds. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
price 3J. 6d. 

Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 

50 Illustrations. 2 vols. Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 12s. (yd. 

An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. With Descrip- 
tive Text. Post Svo. price £fi, 6s, 

The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 

Post Svo. price £6. 6s, 

Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart, and Portrait engraved on Steel by C. H. 
Jeens. Crown Svo. price Ss, 6d, 

Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. Crown Svo. 

H, J, C. — ^The Art of Furnishing. A Popular Treatise on the 

Principles of Furnishing, based on the Laws of Common Sense, Requirement, 
and Picturesque Eflfect. Small crown Svo. price 3^. 6d, 

HOLRO YD {Major W. R, M,) — ^Tas-hil ul Kalam ; or, Hindustani 

made Easy. Crown Svo. price $s, 

HOOPER {Maty) — Little Dinners : How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy. Thirteenth Edition. Crown Svo. price 5^. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, and 

Children. Crown Svo. price y, 6d, 
Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes for 

Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth, price 5j. 

HOPKINS {Eilicey—lAF-E. and Leti^ers of James Hinton, with an 

Introduction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved on Steel by 
C. H. Jeens. Crown Svo. price Sr. 6d, 

HOPKINS {M,) — ^The Port of Refuge ; or, Counsel and Aid to Ship- 
masters in Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Second and Revised Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 6s, 
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HORNE ( William) M,A, — Reason and Revelation : an Fixaminarion 

into the Nature and Contents of Scripture Revelation, as compared with other 
Forms of Truth. Demy 8vo. price I2f. 

HORNER {The Misses) — Walks in Florence. A New and thorough^ 

Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. With lUustratioiis. 

Vol. I. — Churches, Streets, and Palaces. Price lOr. 6ei, 
Vol. II. — Public Galleries and Museums. Price 5j. 

HULL (Edmund C, P.) — The European in India. With a Medical 

Guide for Anglo-Indians. By R. S. Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. Thiid 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo. price 6s, 

HUTTON {James) — Missionary Life in the Southern Seas. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. price ^s, 6d, 

JACKSON (7! G) — Modern Gothic Architecture. Crown Svo. 

price 5j. 

JACOB {Maj\-Gen, Sir G, Le Grand) K,C,SJ., C.^.— Western Indu 
BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTINIES. Pictures drawn from Life. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. price *js. 6d, 

JENKLNS {E.) and RA YMOND {J) Esqs.—A Legal Handbook for 
Architects, Builders, and Building Owners. Second Edition, Revised. 
Crown Svo. price 6s, 

JENKINS {Rev, R, C) M,A,— The Privilege of Peter and the Claims 

of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, the Councils, and the 
Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. Svo. price 31-. 6</. 

JENNINGS (Mrs. Vaughan) — Rahel : Her Life and Letters. With 

a Portrait from the Painting by Daffinger. Square post Svo. price Js, 6d, 

JONES {Lucy) — Puddings and Sweets ; being Three Hundred and 

Sixty-five Receipts approved by experience. Crown Svo. price 2s, 6d» 

KAUFMANN {Rev, M,) B,A, — Socialism : Its Nature, its Dangers, and 

its Remedies considered. Crown Svo. price 7j. 6d, 

KEENER {Dr, A,) Professor of Botany in the University of Innsbruck. — 
Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. Translation edited by W. Ogle, 
M.A., M.B. With Illustrations. Square Svo. cloth. 

KIDD {Joseph) M.D, — ^The Laws of Therapeutics ; or, the Science 

and Art of Medicine. Crown Svo. price 6s, 

KINAHAN {G, Henry) M,R,I,A,, of H,M,'s Geological Sufvey.—Tm 
Geology of Ireland, with numerous Illustrations and a Geological Map of 
Ireland. Square Svo. cloth. 

KING {Alice) — A Cluster of Lives. Crown Svo. price yj". dd, 
KINGSLEY {Charles) M,A, — Letters and Memories of his Life. 

Edited by his Wife. With Two Steel Engraved Portraits, and Illustrations 
on Wood, and a Facsimile of his Handwriting. Thirteenth Edition. 2 vols. 
Demy Svo. price 36J. 

All Saints* Day, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Second Edition. Crown Svo. price ^s. 6d, 

True Words for Brave Men. A Book for Soldiers' and Sailors' 

libraries. Crown Svo. price 2s, 6(f, 
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LACOJ^DAIjRE iRev. P^re)— Life : Conferences delivered ^t Toulouse. 

A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3j. Od, 

LAMBERT {Cowley) RR.G.S, — ^A Trip to Cashmere and Ladak. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 7J. Od. 

LAURIE {/, S,) — Educational Course of Secular School Books 

FOR India : — 
The First Hindustani Reader. Stiff linen wrapper, price 6d. 
The Second Hindustani Reader. Stiff linen wrapper, price 6d, 
The Oriental (English) Reader. Book I., price 6d, ; II., price 

*]^d. ; III., price 9^/. ; IV., price is. 

Geography of India ; with Maps and Historical Appendix, tracing 

the Growth of the British Empire in Hindustan. Fcap. 8vo. price is. 6d. 

Z. D, S. — Letters from China and Japan. With Illustrated Title-page. 

Crown 8vo. price 71. 6d, 

LEE {Rev, F, G,) D.CL, — The Other World; or. Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. price 15^. 

LENOIR {/,) — Fayoum j or. Artists in Egypt. A Tour with M. Gdrome 
and others. With 13 Illustrations. A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. price y, 6d, 

Life in the Mofussil ; or. Civilian Life in Lower Bengal. By an Ex- 
Civilian. Large post 8vo. price 14^. 

LINDSAY {W, Lauder) M,D,, F.R,S,E,, dr'r.— Mind in the Lower 
Animals in Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth. 
Vol. I. — Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind in Disease. 

LORIMER {Peter) D,D, — ^John Knox and the Church of England. 

His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, and 
Parties. Demy 8vo. price I2j. 

John Wiclif and his English Precursors. By Gerhard Victor 

Lechler. Translated from the German, with additional Notes. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. price 2ij. 

LOTHIAN {Roxburghe) — Dante and Beatrice from 1282 to 1290. 

A Romance. 2 vols. Post 8vo. price 24^. 

LOVER {Samuel) R,H,A, — ^The Life of Samuel Lover, R.H.A. ; 

Artistic, Literary, and Musical. With Selections from his Unpublished Papers 
and Correspondence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 vols. With a Portrait. 
Post 8vo. price 2IJ. 

LYONS {R. T,)Surg,'Maj, Bengal Army, — A Treatise on Relapsing 
Fever. Post 8vo. price *is, td, 

MAC AULA Y {/,) M,D. Edin. — The Truth about Ireland: 

Tours of Observation in 1872 and 1875. With Remarks on Irish Public 
Questions. Being a Second Edition of * Ireland in 1872,' with a New and 
Supplementary Preface. Crown 8vo. price 3^. 6d, 

MACLACHLAN {A, N C) M.A, — ^William Augustus, Duke of 

Cumberland : being a Sketch of his Military Life and Character, chiefly as 
exhibited in the General Orders of His Royal Highness, 1 745-1 747. With 
Illustrations, Post 8vo. price 15^. 
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MA CNA UGHT (Rev. /ohn)—CcEiiK Domini : An Essay on the Lord's 

Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic Uses, and Subsequent History. 
Demy 8vo. price 14J. 

MAJR (R. S.) M.D,, KR.aSM.—lin^ Medical Guide for Anglo* 

Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relating 
to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. With a Supplement on the 
Management of Children in India. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. limp doth, 
price 3J. 6d, 

MANNING {His Eminence Cardinal) — Essays on Religion and 
Literature. By various Writers. Third Series. Demy 8vo. price lor. 6«/. 

The Independence of the Holy See. With an Appendix contain- 
ing the Papal Allocution and a translation. Crown 8vo. price 5x. 

The True Story of the Vatican Council. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 
MARRIOTT {Maj,-Gen, W, R) C.S.I—A Grammar of Political 

Economy. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 
MAUGHAN{ JV. C.) — The Alps of Arabia; or, Travels through Egypt, 

Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy Land. With Map. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. price 5^. 

MAURICE {C E.) — Lives of English Popular Leaders. No. i. — 
Stephen Langton. Crown 8vo. price 7x. 6d, No. 2.— Tyler, Ball, and 
Oldcastle. Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6d, 

MAZZINI {Joseph) — A Memoir. By E. A. V. Two Photographic 

Portraits. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price Ss. 

MEDLEY {Lieut'CoL J, G,) R.E, — An Autumn Tour in the United 
States and Canada. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

MICKLETHWAITE (/ T) 7^5.^.— Modern Parish Churches : 

Their Plan, Design, and Furniture. Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6d, 

MILLER (Edward) — ^The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 

or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 
price 25^. 

MILNE (James) — Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 

Money into Indian and Ceylon Currency, at Rates from \s, Sd. to 2s. 3^/. per 
Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. Cloth, price £2, 2s. 

MIVART(St. George) F.R,S. — Contemporary Evolution: An Essay on 

some recent Social Changes. Post 8vo. price 7^. 6d, 

MOCKLER (E.) — A Grammar of the Baloochee Language, as it is 

spoken in Makran (Ancient Gedrosia), in the Persia-Arabic and Roman 
characters. Fcap. 8vo. price $s. 

MOFFAT (R. S.) — Economy of Consumption : a Study in Political 

Economy. Demy 8vo. price i8j. 

The Principles of a Time Policy : being an Exposition of a 

Method of Settling Disputes between Employers and Employed in regard to 
Time and Wages, by a simple Process of Mercantile Barter, without recourse 
to Strikes or Locks-out. Reprinted from * The Economy of Consumption,' 
with a Preface and Appendix containing Observations on some Reviews of that 
book, and a Re-criticism of the Theories of Ricardo and J. S. Mill on Rent^ 
Value, and Cost of Production. Demy 8vo. price 3J. 6</, 
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MOLTKE {Field 'Marshal Von) — Letters from Russia. Translated by 
RoBiNA Napier. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 

MOORE {Rev. D,) M,A. — Christ and His Church. By the Author 

of * The Age and the Cjospel,' &c. Crown 8vo. price 3^. 6d, 

MORE {R, /as/^er)— Under the Balkans. Notes of a Visit to the 

District of Philippopolis in 1876. With a Map, and Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Crown Svo. price 6j. 

MORELL {J, R.) — Euclid Simplified in Method and Language. 

Being a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the most important French 
Works, approved by the University of Paris and the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Fcap. ovo. price 2s, 6d. 

MORSE {E. S.) /%.Z>.— First Book op Zoology. With numerous 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 5^. 

MUSGRA VE {AntJiony) — Studies in Political Economy. Crown Svo. 

price 6j. 

NEWMAN {J, H,) D.D, — Characteristics from the Writings of. 

Being Selections from his various Works. Arranged with the Author's 
personal Approval. Third Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo. price 6^. 

*^ A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Newman, mounted for framing, can be had 
price 2J. (yd, 

NICHOLAS (r.)— The Pedigree of the English People. Fifth 

Edition. Demy Svo. price ids, 

NOBLE {J, A,) — The Pelican Papers. Reminiscences and Remains 

of a Dweller in the Wilderness. Crown Svo. price 6s, 

Norman People (The), and their Existing Descendants in the British 

Dominions and the United States of America. Demy Svo. price 21s, 

N07REGE {John) A,M, — The Spiritual Function of a Presbyter 

IN THE Church of England. Crown Svo. red edges, price 3^. dd. 

OMEARA {Kathleen)— Yrederic Ozanam, Professor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Crown Svo. cloth. 

Oriental Sporting Magazine (The). A Reprint of the first 5 Volumes, 

in 2 Volumes. Demy Svo. price 28x. 

PARKER {Joseph) D,D, — ^The Paraclete : An Essay on the Personality 

and Ministry of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discussions. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. price \2s, 

PAR SLOE {yoseph) — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 

Descriptive. With Practical Information as to Fares and Rates, &c., and a 
Chapter on Railway Reform. Crown Svo. price 6s, 

PARR {Harriet) — Echoes of a Famous Year. Crown Svo. price 8^. 6d, 

PAUL {C, Kegan)— ^iiAAKin Godwin: His Friends and Contem- 
poraries. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Handwriting of Godwin 
and his Wife. 2 vols. Square post Svo. price 28^. 

The Genius of Christianity Unveiled. Being Essays by William 

Godwin never before published. Edited, with a Preface, by C. Kegan Paul. 
Crown Svo. price 7^. 6d, 
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PA YNE {Prof. J. F.) — Lectures on Education. Price 6d. each. 

II. Frobel and the Kindergarten System. Second Edition. 

A Visit to German Schools : Elementary Schools in Germany. 

Notes of a Professional Tour to inspect some of the Kindergartens, Primary 
Schools, Public Girls* Schools, and Schools for Technical Instruction in 
Hambui^h, Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, Gotha, Eisenach, in the autumn of 
1874. With Critical Discussions of the General Principles and Practice of 
Kindergartens and other Schemes of Elementary Education. Crown 8vo. 
price 4J. 6^?! 

PENjRICE {Maj\ /,) B.A, — A Dictionary and Glossary of the 

Ko-RAN. With Copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the 
Text. 4to. price 21J'. 

PERCEVAL {Rev, P) — Tamil Proverbs, with their English 

Translation. Containing upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. sewed, price 9^. 

PESCHEL {Dr. Oscar) — The Races of Man and their Geographical 
Distribution. Large crown 8vo. price 9^. 

PIGGOT (/.) PS. A., PR.GS.— Persia— Ai^ciEm and Modern. 

Post ovo. price lOf. 6<i, 

PLAYFAIR {Lieui'CoL)^ Her Britannic Majesty s Consul- General in 
Algiers. 

Travels in the Footsteps of Bruce in Algeria and Tunis. 

Illustrated by facsimiles of Bruce's original Drawings, Photographs, Maps, &c* 
Royal 4to. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, price ;^3. 3x. 

POOR {If. V,) — Money and its Laws : embracing a History of Monetary 

Theories &c. Demy 8vo. price 21s. 

POUSHKIN {A. -S.)— Russian Romance. Translated from the Tales 

of Belkin, &c. By Mrs. J. Buchan Telfer {nie Mouravieff). Crown 8vo. 
price 7j. (>d, 

PO WER {H.) — Our Invalids : How shall we Employ and Amuse 

Them ? Fcp. 8vo. price 2j. 6^. 
PRESBYTER — Unfoldings of Christian Hope. An Essay shewing 

that the Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Clauses of the Creed com- 
monly called Athanasian is Unscriptural. Small crown 8vo. price 4J. 6d. 

PRICE {Prof. Bonamy) — Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo. 

price 6j. 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Substance 

of Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. Large post 8vo. 
price 12s, 

PROCTOR {Richard A.) B.A.—OvR Place among Infinities. A 

Series of Essays contrasting our little abode in space and time with the 
Infinities around us. To which are added Essays on • Astrology,* and * The 
Jewish Sabbath.* Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

The Expanse of Heaven. A Series of Essays on the Wonders of 

the Firmament. With a Frontispiece. Third Edition, Crown 8vo. price 6s. 
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Proteus and Amadeus. A Correspondence. Edited by Aubrey De Vere. 

Crown 8vo. price 5j. 

PuNjAUB (The) and North-Western Frontier of India. By an 

Old Punjaubee. Crown 8vo. price 5<', 

RAM (James) — ^The Philosophy of War. Small crown 8vo. price 3X 6d 

RA VENSHA W {John Henry) B. C5.— Gaur : Its Ruins and Inscrip- 
tions. Edited by his Widow. With 40 Photographic Illustrations, and 14 
facsimiles of Inscriptions. Royal 4to. 

READ {Carveth) — On the Theory of Logic : An Essay. Crown 8vo. 

price 6j. 

RIBOT {Prof, 5%.)— English Psychology. Second Edition. A 

Revised an J Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. Large post 
8vo. price 9^. 

Heredity : A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, 

its Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown 8vo. price 9^. 

RINK {Chevalier Dr, Henry) — Greenland: Its People and its Pro- 
ducts. By the Chevalier Dr. Henry Rink, President of the Greenland 
Board of Trade. With sixteen Illustrations, drawn by the Eskimo, and a Map. 
Edited by Dr. Robert Brown. Crown 8vo. price lar. 6^/. 

RODWELL {G. F.) ER.A.S,, EC.S.—^Etna: A History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions. With Maps and Illustrations. Square 8vo. 
cloth. 

ROBERTSON {The late Rev. R W.) M.A., of Brighton.— \ayy. and 
Letters of. Edited by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M. A., Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. Crown 
8vo. price 7^. 6</. 

II. Library Edition, in Demy 8vo. with Two Steel Portraits. Price I2J. 

III. A Popular Edition, in I vol. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown Svo. price 3^. 6//. each. 
Notes on Genesis. Third Edition. Crown Svo. price 5^. 
Expository Lectures on St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. 

A New Edition. Small crown Svo. price 5j. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 

Edition. Crown Svo. price 5j. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson's ' In Memoriam.' (Dedicated by 

Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcp. Svo. price 2j. 

The Education of the Human Race. Translated from the German 

of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcp. Svo. price 2j. (id. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half-morocco. 

\* A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, can 
be had, price 2x. dd. 

R UTHERFORD {Johny-TYiE Secret History of the Fenian Con- 
spiracy: its Origin, Objects, and Ramifications. 2 vols. Post Svo. price i&r. 

SCOTT {W. T) — Antiquities of an Essex Parish ; or, Pages from the 

History of Great Dimmow. Crown Svo. price Sj. ; sewed, 4f. 

SCOTT {Robert H) — Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. Illus- 
trated. Crown Svo. price y. dd. 

B 
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SENIOR (N. JK)— Alexis De Tocqueville. Correspondence and 

Conversations with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by M. C. M. 
Simpson. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. price 21s, 

Journals kept in France and Italy. From 1848 to 1852- With 

a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. Edited by his Daughter, M. C M. 

Simpson. 2 vols. Post 8vo. price 24^. 

SE YD {Ernest) F.S,S.— The Fall in the Price of Silver. Its Causes, 

its Consequences, and their Possible Avoidance, with Special Reference to 
India. Demy 8vo. sewed, price 2j. 6^. 

SHAKSPEARE {C/iar/cs) ^SAmT Paul at Athens. Spiritual 

Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modem Thought. Five Sermons 
preached at St. Stephen's Church, Westboume Park. With a Preface by the 
Rev. Canon Farrar. 

SHELLE Y {Lady) — Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources. 

With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe ShcUey. 
With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5j. 

SHILLITO {Ra\ Joseph) — ^Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, and 

Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, price y, 6d. 

SHIPLEY {Rev, Orhy) J/]^.— Church Traci-s: or, Studies in Modern 

Problems. By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. price 5^. each. 

Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin. Topics for Thought 

in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered during a Retreat of Three 
Days to Persons living in the World. Demy 8vo. 

SHUTE {Richard) M,A, — A Discourse on Truth. Large post 8vo. 

price 9^. 

SMEDLEY {M, B,) — Boarding-out and Pauper Schools for Girls. 

Oown 8vo. price 3^. 6d, 

SMITH {Edward) M.D., LL.B,, P,R.S.— Health and Disease, as 

Influenceil by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in the Human 
System. A New Edition. Post 8vo. price 7^. 6d. 

Practical Dietary for Families, Schools, and the Labouring 

Classes. A New Edition. Post 8vo. price y, 6d. 

Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable Stages. 

Second Edition. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 

SMITH {Hubert) — Tent Life with English Gipsies in Norway. 

With Five full-page Engravings and Thirty-one smaller Illustrations by 
Whymper and others, and Map of the Coimtry showing Routes. Third 
Edition. Revised and Corrected. Post 8vo. price 2IJ. 

Some Time in Ireland. A Recollection. Crown Svo. price 7^. 6d. 
STEPHENS {Archibald John), ZZ.Z>.— The Folkestone Ritual 

Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Respondents. I>emy 8va 
cloth, price 6s, 

STEVENSON {Rev. W. /^)— Hymns for the Church and Home. 

Selected and Edited by the Rev, W. Fleming Stevenson. 
The most complete H3rmn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :— I. For Public Worship.- 
IL For Family and Private Worship.— in. For Children. 
*J^ Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging from 8</. to 6x. 
Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application to the 
Pablisherg. 
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STEVENSON {Robert Louis)^A.^ Inland Voyage. With Frontis- 
piece by Walter Crane. Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6d, 

SULLY {fames) M,A, — Sensation and Intuition. Demy 8vo. 

price lar. 6d, 

Pessimism : a History and a Criticism. Demy 8vo. price 14?. 
Supernatural in Nature (The). A Verification by Free Use of 

Science. Demy 8vo. price 14J. 

SYME {David) — Outlines of an Industrial Science. Second 

Edition. Crown 8vo. price dr. 

TELFER' {J. Buchan) RR.G.S., Commander R.N— The Crimea and 
Trans-Caucasia. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Second Edition. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo. medium 8vo. price 36J. 

THOMPSON {Rev, A, 5^Home Words for Wanderers. A Volume 

of Sermons. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

THOMSON {/, Turndu/fj—SociAL Problems ; or, An Inquiry into 
THE Laws of Influence. "With Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

TRAHERNE {Mrs, A,) — The Romantic Annals of a Naval 

Family. A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

VAMBERY {Prof, A,) — Bokhara : Its History and ConqiSest. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. price \%s, 

VILLARI {Professor) — Niccolo Machiavelli and his Times. Trans- 
lated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post 8vo. 

VYNER {Lady Mary) — Every Day a Portion. Adapted from the 

Bible and the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in Widow- 
hood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown 8vo. 
extra, price 51. 

WALDSTEIN {Charles) PA,L>.— The Balance of Emotion and 

Intellect ; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 

WALLER {Rev, C, B,) — The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light of 

the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Relation of All Things. Demy 
8vo. price 12s, 

WELLS {Capt, fohn C) R,N, — Spitzbergen — ^The Gateway to the 

Polynia; or, a Voyage to Spitzbergen. With numerous Illustrations by 
Whymper and others, and Map. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo. price (ys, 

WETMORE {W, S) — Commercial Telegraphic Code. Second 

Edition. Post 4to. boards, price 42J'. 

WHLTE {A, D,) ZZ.Z>.— Warfare of Science. With Prefatory Note 

by Professor Tyndall. Crown 8vo. price y, 6d, 

WHITNE Y{Prof, William Ihvight) — Essentials of English Grammar, 

for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo. price 31. 6</. . 

WHITTLE (/. Z.) ^.il/:— Catholicism and the Vatican. With a 

Narrative of the Old Catholic Congress at Munich. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 4X. (k/. 

WILBERFORCE {H, ^.V— The Church and the Empires. His- 
torical Periods. Preceded by a Memoir of the Author by John Henry 
Newman, D.D. of the Oratory. With Portrait. Post 8vo. price xos, 6<i, 

B2 
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WILKINSON (T, Z.) — Short Lectures on the Land Laws. De- 
livered before the Working Men's College. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s, 

WILLIAMS (A, Lukyn) — Famines in India ; their Causes and Possible 

Prevention. The Essay for the Le Bas Prize, 1875. Demy 8vo. price 5J. 

WILLIAMS {Chas,) — The Armenian Campaign. A Diary of the Cam- 
paign of 1877 in Armenia and Koordistan. Large post 8vo. price i<xr. 6e/. 

WILLIAMS {Eoiviand) D,D, — Life and Letters of; with Extracts 

from his Note-Books. Edited by Mrs. Rowland Williams. With a Photo- 
graphic Portrait. 2 vols, large post 8vo. price 24?. 

Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and Collects for Devout Persons. 

Edited by his Widow. New and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. price 3J. 6«/. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the late 
Rowland Williams, D.D, Edited by his Widow. 

WILLIS {R^ M.D. — Servetus and Calvin : a Study of an Tmportant 

Epoch m the Early History of the Reformation. 8yo. price idr. 

William Harvey. A History of the Discovery of the Circulation 

of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithorne. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

WILSON {H, Schiitz) — Studies and Romances. Crown Svo. price yj. 6d. 
WILSON {Lieut.'Col. C, T.) — James the Second and the Duke of 

Berwick. Demy Svo. price 12s, (xi, 

WINTERS OTHAM{R€if, R,)M.A.,B,Sc,—SEmioNs and Expositions. 

Crown Svo. price 7^. 6^. 

WOLLSTONECRAFT (J/drr/)— Letters to Imlay. New Edition 

with Prefatory Memoir by C. Keg AN Paul, author of * William Godwin : His 
Friends and Contemporaries,' &c. Crown 8vo. 

WOOD {C. F.)—-K Yachting Cruise in the South Seas. With six 

Photographic Illustrations. Demy Svo. price 7^. 6d, 

WRIGHT {Rev, David) M,A. — ^Waiting for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Crown Svo. price dr. 

WYLD (R. S.) F.R.SE. — The Physics and the Philosophy of the 

Senses; or, the Mental and the Physical in their Mutual Relation. Illustrated 
by several Plates. Demy Svo. price 16s, 

YONGE (C Z>.)— History of the English Revolution of 1688. 

Crown Svo. price 6j. 

YOUMANS {Eliza A,) — An Essay on the Culture of the Observing 

Powers of Children, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. 
Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by Joseph Payne, F.C. P., Author of 
• Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,' &c. Crown Svo. price 2J. 6d, 

First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate the Observing 

Powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. New and Enlarged Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 5^. 

YOUMANS {Edward L.) M.D. — A Class Book of Chemistry, on the 

Basis of the New System. With 200 Illustrations. Crown Svo. price 5J. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC 

SERIES. 



I. Forms of Water : a Familiar Expo- 

sition of the Origin and Phenomena of 
Glaciers. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 25 Illustrations. 
Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5^. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts 
on the Application of the Principles 
of * Natural Selection ' and * Inheri- 
tance' to Political Society. By Walter 
Bagehot. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 4f. 

III. Foods. By Edward Smith, M.D., 
LL.B., F.R.S. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5^. 

IV. Mind and Body : the Theories of 
their Relation. By Alexander Bain, 
LL.D. With Four Illustrations. 
Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. price 4j. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Her- 

bert Spencer. Seventh Edition. Crown 
Svo. price $5, 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. 
By Balfour Stewart, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 5j. 

VII. Animal Locomotion; or, Walking, 
Swirrmiing, and Flying. By J. B. 
Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c. With 
130 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 5/. 

VIII. Responsibility in Mental 
Disease. By Henry Maudsley, M.D. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo. price $s, 

IX. The New Chemistry. By Professor 
J. P. Cooke, of the Harvard Uni- 
versity. With 31 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 5J. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor 

Sheldon Amos. Third EditioiL 
Crown Svo. price $s, 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on 
Terrestrial and Aerial Locomotion. 
By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 
Illustrations. Second EditioiL Crown 
Sto. price 5j, 



XII. The Doctrine of Descent and 
Darwinism. By Professor Oscar 
Schmidt (Strasburg University). With 
26 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo. price $s, 

XIII. The History of the Conflict 
BETWEEN Religion and Science. 
By J. W. Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
Eleventh Edition. Crown Svo. 
price 5j. 

XIV. Fungi: their Nature, Influences, 
Uses, &c. By M. C. Cooke, M.D., 
LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. 
Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 5j. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light 
AND Photography. By Dr. Her- 
mann Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of 
Berlin). Translation thoroughly re- 
vised. With 100 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 5j. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Lan- 
G u AGE. By William D wight Whitney, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative 
Philology in Yale College, Newhaven. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 5j. 

XVII. Money and the Mechanism of 
Exchange. By W. Stanley Jevons, 
M.A., F.R.S. Fourth Edition. 
Crown Svo. price 5j. 

XVin. The Nature of Light. With 
a General Account of Physical Optics. 
By Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor ot 
Physics in 5ie University of Erlangen. 
With iSS Illustrations and a Table 
of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 5^. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Mess- 
mates. By Monsieur Van Beneden, 
Professor of the University of Louvain, 
Correspondent of the Institute of 
France. With S3 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Crown Svo. price 5x. 

XX. Fermentation. By Professor 
Schiitzenberger, Director of the Che- 
mical Laboratory ' at the Sorbonne. 
With 28 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Sto. price 5x. 
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XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By 
Professor Bernstein, of the University 
of Halle. With 91 Illustrations. 
Second Eldition. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its 
Relation to Music. By Professor 
Pietro Blasema, of the Royal Univer- 
sity of Rome. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 5j. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum Analy- 
sis. By J. Norman Lockyer. F.R.S. 
With six photographic Illustrations of 
Spectra, and numerous engravings on 
Wood. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 
Price 6j. td. 

Forthcoming Volumes, 

Prof. W. Kingdon Clifford, M.A. 
The First Principles of the Exact 
Sciences explained to the Non-ma- 
thematical. 

W. B. Carpenter, LL.D., F.R.S. The 
Ph)rsical Geography of the Sea. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. On 
Ants and Bees. 

Prof. W. T. Thiselton Dyer, B.A., 
B. Sc. Form and Habit in Flowering 
Plants. 

Prof. Michael Foster, M.D. Pro- 
toplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Charlton Bastian, M.D., F.R.S. 
The Brain as an Organ of Mind. 

P. Bert (Professor of Physiology, Paris). 
Forms of Life and other Cosmical 
Conditions. 



Prof. A. C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Earth Sculpture : Hills, Valleys, 
Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes; 
how they were Produced, and 1m>w 
they have been Destroyed. 

Prof. T. H. Huxley. The Crayfish: 
an Introduction to the Study of 

Zoology. 

The Rev. A. Secchi, D.J., late Director 
of the Observatory at Rome. The 
Stars. 

Prof. J. Rosenthal, of the University of 
Erlangen. General Physiology of 
Muscles and Nerves. 

Prof. A. DE QuATREFAGES, Membie de 
rinstitut. The Human Race. 

Prof. Thurston. The Steam Engine. 
With numerous Engravings. 

Francis Galton, F.R.S. Psychometiy. 

J. W. JUDD, F.R.S. The Laws of 
Volcanic Action. 

Prof. F. N. Balfour. The Embryonic 
. Phases of Animal Life. 

J. LuYS, Physician to the Hospice dela 
Salpetri^re. The Brain and its 
Functions. With Illustrations. 

Dr. Carl Semper. Animals and their 
Conditions of Existence. 

Prof. Wurtz. Atoms and the Atomic 
Theory. 

George J. Romanes, F.L.S. Animal 

Intelligence. 

Alfred W. Bennett. A Handbook of 
Cryptogamic Botany. 



MILITARY W^ORKS. 



ANDERSON (CoL R. ^.)— Victories 
and Defeats : an Attempt to ex- 
plain the Causes which have led to 
them. An Officer's Manual. Demy 
8vo. price 14J. 

Army of the North German Con- 
federation : a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different 
Branches of the Service and their rdU 
in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. 
Translated from the Corrected Edition, 
by permission of the Author, by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Demy 
8vo. price 5j. 



BLUME (Maj\ W^.)—The Operations 
OF THE German Armies in France, 
from Sedan to the end of the War of 
1870-71. With Map. From the 
Journals of the Head-quarters Staft 
Translated by the late E. M. Jones, 
Maj. 20th Foot, Prof of MU. Hist, 
Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. price gj. 

BOGUSLAWSKI {Capt. A. zwi)— Tac- 
tical Deductions from the War 
OF 1 870-1. Translated by Colond 
SirLumley Graham, Bart, late iSth 
(Royal Irish) Regunent. Third Edi- 
tion, Revised and Corrected. Demy 
8vo. price 7j. 
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BRACKENBURY {Luut,-Col.) C.B,, 
R,A.^ A,A.G. Military Hand- 
books FOR Regimental Officers. 
I. Military Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, by Lieut. -Col. F. J. Hut- 
chison, and Capt. H. G. MacGregor. 
With 15 Plates. Small Svo. cloth, 
price 6s, II. The EUements of 
Modem Tactics, by Major Wilkinson 
Shaw. With numerous Plates. 

BRIALMONT {Col. ^.)— Hasty In- 
TRENCHMENTS. Translated by Lieut. 
Charles A. Empson, R.A. With 
Nine Plates. Demy 8vo. price 6j. 

CLERY (C.) CVi/^/.-— Minor Tactics. 
With 26 Maps and Plans. Third and 
revised Edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 

I price idf. 

DU VERNOIS {Col von Verdy)— 
Studies in Leading Troops. An 
authorised and accu^te Translation by 
Lieutenant H. J. T. Hildyard, 71st 
Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo. 
price 7j. 

COETZE {Capt, A. ww)— Operations 
OF the German Engineers dur- 
ing THE War of 18 70-1. Published 
by Authority, and in accordance with 
Official Documents. Translated from 
the German by Colonel G. Graham, 
V.C, C.B., R.E. With 6 large 
Maps. Demy 8vo. price 2ir. 

HARRISON {LieuL'Col. R.) — The 
Officer's Memorandum Book for 
Peace and War. Second Edition. 
Oblong 32mo.^ roan, elastic band and 
pencil, price y, (xi, ; russia, $s, 

HELVIG{Capt ^.)— The Operations 
of the Bavarian Army Corps. 
Translated by Captain G. S. Schwabe. 
With Five large Maps. In 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo. price 24J. 
Tactical Examples : Vol. I. The 
Battalion, price 151. Vol. 11. The 
Regiment and Brigade, price lox. 6^. 
Translated from the German by Col. 
Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 
300 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. cloth. 

HOFFBAUER (Gi//,)— The German 
Artillery in the Battles near 
Metz» Based on the Official Reports of 
the German Artillery. Translated by 
Captain E. O. Hollist. With Map 
g^d Plans. Demy 8vo. price 2p, 



LAYMANN (Oif//.) — The Frontal 
Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Cro'WTi 
8vo. price 2j. 6^/. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organi- 
sation, &c. By a Cavalry Officer. 
With Diagrams. Demy 8Vo. cloth, 
price I2J. 

PAGE {Capt S, /^)— Discipline and 
Drill. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. price \s. 

Public Schoolboy: the Volunteer, the 
Militiaman, and the Regular Soldier. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5j. 

RUSSELL (Major Frank .S*.)— Russian 
Wars with Turkey, Past and 
Present. With Maps. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price (>s, 

SCHELL {Maj, von) — The Operations 
OF THE First Army under Gen. 
VON GOEBEN. Translated by Col. 
C. H. von Wright. Four Maps, 
demy 8vo. price 9^. 

The Operations of the First Army 
UNDER Gen. von Steinmetz. 
Translated by Captain E. O. Hollist. 
Demy 8vo. price loj. (yd, 

SCHELLENDORF {Major-Gen, B, von) 
The Duties of the General 
Staff. Translated from the German 
by Lieutenant Hare. Vol. I. Demy 
8vo. cloth, lOf. dd, 

SCHERFF {Maj, W, «/^«)— Studies in 
the New Infantry Tactics. 
Parts I. and II. Translated from Uie 
German by Colonel Lumley Graham. 
Demy 8vo. price Ts, 6d, 

SHADWELL {Maj.-Gen,) C.^.— MouN- 
tain Warfare. Illustrated by the 
Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. 
Being a Translation of the Swiss 
Narrative compiled from the Works of 
the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General 
H. Dufour on the Campaign of the 
Valtelline in 1635. With Appendix, 
Maps, and Introductory Remarks. 
Demy 8vo. price idr. 

SHERMAN {Gen. W, Z)— Memoirs of 
General W. T. Sherman, Com- 
mander of the Federal Forces in the 
American Civil War. By Himself. 
2 vols. With Map. Demy 8vo. price 
24^. Copyright Engiish Edition, 
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STUBBS [Lieut 'Col, F, W,)—Tm. 
Regiment of Bengal Artillery. 
The History of its Organisation, Equip- 
ment, and War Services. Compiled 
from Published Works, Official Re- 
cords, and various Private Sources. 
With numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
2 vols, demy 8vo. price 32J. 

STUMAf {Lieut, Hugo), Gennan Military 
Attachi to the Khvvan Expedition. — 
Russia's Advance Eastward. 
Based on the Official Reports of. 
Translated by Capt C. E. H. Vincent, 
With Map. Crown 8vo. price 6j. 

VINCENT {Capt, C, E, H.) —Elemen- 
tary Military Geography, Re- 
connoitring, AND Sketching. 
Compiled for Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and Soldiers of all Arms. Square 
crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 

WHITE {Capt, F, B, Z'.)— The Sub- 
stantive Seniority Army List — 
Majors and Captains. 8vo. sewed, 
price 2s, 6^. 



WARTENSLEBEM (Count H. tm,)- 
The Operations of thb South 
Army in January and February, 
1871. Compiled from the Oflkbl 
War Documents of the Head-qnar* 
ters of the Southern Army. Trans- 
lated by Colonel C. H. von Wright 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. price dr. 

The Operations of the First Army 
UNDER Gen. von Manteuffku 
Translated by Colonel C. H. wo 
Wright. Uniform with the abovt 
Demy 8vo. price 9j. 

WICKHAM {Capt. JE. If.^ ^.^.)— In- 
fluence OF Firearms upon Tac- 
tics : Historical and Critical Investi- 
gations. By an Officer of Sufe* 
RiOR Rank (in the German Amiy). 
Translated by Captam E. H. Wick- 
ham, R.A. Demy 8vo. price *js. 6tL 

WOINOVITS {Capt, I.) — Austrian 
Cavalry Exercise. Translated by 
Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown 8va 
price ^s, 



POETRY. 



ABBEY (/r<r«rv)— Ballads of Good 
Deeds, and other Verses. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth gilt, price 5^. 

ADAMS {W, D, — Lyrics of Love, 
from Shakespeare to Tennyson. Se- 
lected and arranged by. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt edges, price y, dd. 

Also, a Cheaper Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. cloth, 2r. td, 

ADAMS {John) M,A, — St. Malo's 
Quest, and other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 5j. 

ADON—Thkovgh Storm and Sun- 
shine. Illustrated by M. £. Edwards, 
A. T. H. Paterson, and the Author. 
Crown 8vo. price 7^. 6d, 

A, y. ^.— Told in Twilight ; Stories 
in Verse, Songs, &c. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 3J. 6d, 

A UBERTINiJ. y.V-CAMOKNs' LusiADS. 
Portuguese Text, with Translation by. 
Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. price 3ar. 

Aurora : a Volume of Verse. Fcp. 8vo. 
cloth, price 55 



BARING {T, C) M.A., il/'./'.— Pindar 
IN English Rhyme. Being an At- 
tempt to render the Epinikian Odes 
with the principal remaining Frag- 
ments of Pindar into English Rhymed 
Verse. Small 4to. price 7j. 

BA YNES {Rev. Canon R, H.) M.A.-^ 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 

Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 2x. 6d. 

This may also be had handsomely 

bound in morocco with gilt edges. 

BENNETT {Dr. W, C.)— Narrative 
Poems and Ballads. Fcp. 8va 
sewed, in Coloured Wrapper, price is. 
Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by 
Special Request to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. Crown 8yo. price 
S^f. 6d, 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper 
Covers, price is. 

Songs of a Song Writer. Crown 
8vo. price 6j. 

BO SWELL {R, B,) M,A. Oxon.—. 
Metrical Translations from the 
Greek and Latin Poets, and other 
Poems. Crown 8vo. price 5j; 



C. Kegan Paul & Go's Publications. 
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BRYANT (W. C.)— Poems. Red-line 
Edition. With 24 Illustrations and 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, price 7^. 6^. 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Small crown 8vo. price 3^. dd, 

BUCHANANiRob^—VoETiCKLV^oViYiS, 
Collected Edition, in 3 vols, with Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo. price dr. each. 

Master-Spirits. Post 8vo. price iar.6</. 

BULKELEY{Rev,H, 7.)— Walled in, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. price 5j. 

Calderon's Dramas : the Wonder- 
working Magician — Life is a Dream 
— the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Trans- 
lated by Denis Florence MacCarthy. 
Post 8vo. price lOr. 

CARPENTER (iff.)— Narcissus, and 
other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. price 5J. 

COLLINS (Mortimer)^\^^ OF Strange 
Meetings, and other Poems. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

CORY (Lteut,-CoL Arthur)— -lo^-B.: a 
Poem in Four Parts. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 
price $s. 

Cosmos : a Poem. Fcp. 8vo. price 3J. 6d, 

CRESSWELL {Mrs, (7.)— The King's 
Banner : Drama in Four Acts. Five 
Illustrations. 4to. price los, 6d, 

DENNIS (7. )— English Sonnets. Col- 
lected and Arranged. Elegantly 
bound. Fcp. 8vo. price 3^. 6d, 

DE VERB (Aubrey) — Alexander the 
Great : a Dramatic Poem. Small 
crown 8yo. price 5^. 

The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. 
A New and Enlarged Eldition. Fcp. 
8vo. price *js, (>d. 

The Legends of St. Patrick, and 
other Poems. Small crown 8vo. price 

St. Thomas of Canterbury : a Dra- 
matic Poem. Large fcp. Svo. price 5 j. 

Antar and Zara: an Eastern Romance. 
Inisfail, and other Poems, Medita- 
tive and Lyrical. Fcp. 8vo. price 6s, 

The Fall of Rora, The Search 
after Proserpine, and other Poems, 
Meditative and LyricaL Fcp. Svo. ts. 



DOBSON {Austin) — Vignettes in 
Rhyme, and Vers de Soci^te. Third 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price 5^. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By the 
Author of 'Vignettes in Rhyme.' 
Second Edition. Crown Svo. price 6.f. 

DOWDEN {Edward) LL.D,'-Vo^iiS, 
Third Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 5x. 

DOWNTON {Rev, H.) J/.^.— Hymns 
and Versf^. Original and Trans- 
lated. Small crown Svo. cloth, price 
3J. 6d, 

DURAND {Lady) — Imitations from 
THE German of Spitta and Ter- 
stegen. Fcp. Svo. price 41. 

EDWARDS {Rev, Basil) — Minor 
Chords ; or, Songs for the Suffering : 
a Volume of Verse. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 
price 3J. 6d, ; paper, price, 2s, 6d, 

ELLIOT {Lady CAarhtte)—l/{EDVSA and 
other Poems. Crown Svo. cloth, price 
dr. 

ELLIOTT {Ebenezer), The Com Law 
Rhymer, — Poems. Edited by his son, 
the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John's, 
Antigua. 2 vols, crown Svo. price iSr. 

Epic of Hades (The). By the Author 
of « Songs of Two Worlds.' Fifth 
and finally revised Edition. Fcp. Svo. 
price *js, 6d, 

Eros Agonistes : Poems. By £. B. D. 
Fcp. Svo. price 3^. 6d, 

EYRE (Maj,'Gen. Sir V,) C,B,, K, C,S,I„ 
<Sr*r.— Lays of a Knight-Errant 
in Many Lands. Square crown Svo. 
with Six Illustrations, price 7f. 6^. 

FERRIS {Henry PVeyMdge) — VoEMS. 
Fcp. Svo. price 5^. 

GARDNER (^.)— Sunflowejis : a Book 
of Verses. Fcp. Svo. price 5^. 

G, H, T, — Verses, mostly written in 
India. Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 

GOLDIE {Lieut. M, H, (7.)— Hebe : a 
Tale. Fcp. Svo. price 5^. 

HARCOURT {Capt, A, F, /».)--The 
Shakespeare Argosy. Containing 
much of the wealth of Shakespeare's 
Wisdom and Wit, alphabeticsdly ar- 
ranged and classified. Crown Svo. 
price 6s, 
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THOMPSOr^ {Alice C.)— Preludes : a 
Volume of Poems. Illustrated by 
Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of * The 
Roll Call*). 8vo. price ^s, 6d, 

Thoughts in Verse. Small crown 8vo. 
price IS. 6tf, 

THRING {Rev. Godfrey), ^./^j— Hymns 
AND Sacred Lyrics. Fcp. 8vo. 
price $s. 

TODD {Herbert) A/.A.—Akva^ ; or, the 
Story of the Sword. A Poem. Crown 
8vo. price Js. 6d. 

TODHUNTER {Dr. ^) — Laurella, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo. price 
dr. (>d. 



TURNER {Rev. C. Tennyson) — Sonnets, 
Lyrics, and Translations. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price ^r. 6^. 

WATERFIELD (»^.) — HYMNS FOR 
Holy Days and Seasons. 32mo. 
cloth, price \s, 6d. 

WA V{A.) MA.— The Odes of Horace 
Literally Translated in Metre. 
Fcp. 8vo. price 2s, 

WILLOUGHBY {The Hon, il/rr.)— On 
THE North Wind — Thistledown : 
a Volume of Poems. El^antly bound, 
small crown 8vo. price 7^. 6</. 



LIBRARY NOVELS. 



Blue Roses ; or, Helen Malinofska's 
Marriage. By the Author of * Vera.' 
Fifth Edition. 2 vols, cloth, gilt tops, 

I2J. 

CHAPMAN {Hon. Mrs. E. ^.) — A 
Constant Heart : a Story. 2 vols, 
cloth, gilt tops, i2s, 

HOCKLEY {W. ^.)— Tales of the 
Zenana; or, a Nuwab's Leisure 
Hours. By the Author of *Pandu- 
rang Hari.' With a Preface by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 2 vols, crown 
8vo. cloth, price 2\s. 

MASTERMAN (7.)— Worth Waiting 
For : a New Novel. 3 vols, crown 
8vo. cloth. 

MORLEY {Susan) — Margaret Chet- 
wyND : a Novel. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 



PAUL {Margaret Agnes) — Gentle and 
Simple: a Story. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 
gilt tops, price I2J. 

SHAW {Flora Z.)— Castle Blair: a 
Story of Youthfbl Lives. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. cloth, price I2j. 

STRETTOH {Miss ^«^)— Through a 
Needle's Eye. 2 vols, crown Svo. 
gilt tops, price I2J. 

TAYLOR {Colonel Meadows) C,S,L^ 
M. R. /. A. — Seeta : a NoveL 3 vols, 
crown 8vo. 

A Noble Queen. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

Within Sound of the Sea. By the 
Author of * Vera,* &c. &c. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. gilt tops, price I2j. 



^VORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 



BETHAM'EDWARDS {Miss M.) 

Kitty. With a Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. 

Blue Roses; or, Helen Malinofska's 
Marriage. By the Author of * Vera.* 
New and Cheaper Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
price 6s. 

CLERK {Mrs. Godfrey') —'JLkM EN NAs : 
Historical Tales and Anecdotes of the 
Times of the Early Khalifahs. Trans- 
lated from the Arabic Originals. Illus- 
trated with Historical and Explanatory 
Notes. Crown 8vo. cloth, price ys. 



GARRETT {E.)—By Still Waters : a 
Story for Quiet Hours. With Seven 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 6f. 



HARDY {TAomas)--A Pair of Blub 
Eyes. Author of * Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd.* New Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 6s, 



HOWARD {Maty ilf.)— Beatrice Ayl- 
MER, and other Tales. Crown Svo. 
price 6j. 



\ 
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/C7A^(97'^.S'— CuLMSHiRE Folk: a Novel. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 6s, 

MAC DONALD ((7.)— Malcolm. With 
Portrait of the Author engraved on 
Steel. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
price 6j. 

The Marquis of Lossie. Second 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 6^". 

St. George and St. Michael. Second 
Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6j. 

MEREDITH (George) — Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price dr. 

PALGRAVE {W, Gifor(i)-UEKMAiiii 
Agha : an Eastern Narrative. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 

Pandurang Hari ; or. Memoirs of a 
Hindoo. With an Introductory Pre- 
face by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, 
G. C. S. I. , C. B. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

PAUL {Margaret ^^^wj)— Gentle and 
Simple : A Story. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. price 6s. 

SAUNDERS 0^») — Israel Mort, 
Overman : a Story of the Mine. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

SAUNDERS {KatJierine) — Gideon's 
Rock, and other Stories. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s, 



SA UNDERS (JiratAenne)—cont. 

Joan Merryweather, and other 
Stories. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

Margaret and Elizabeth: a Story 
of the Sea, Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

SHAW {Flora Z.) -Castle Blair; a 
Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

TAYLOR (Col.Mead(nvs)C,S,L,M,R,LA, 
The Confessions of a Thug. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

Tara: a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo. 
price 6s, 

CORNHILL LIBRARY of FICTION 
{The), Crown 8vo. price y, 6d. per 
volume. 

Half-a-Dozen Daughters. By J. 
Masterman. 

The House of Raby. By Mrs. G. 
Hooper. 

A Fight for Life. By Moy Thomas. 

Robin Gray, By Charies Gibbon. 

One of Two ; or, The Left-Handed 
Bride. By J. Hain Friswell. 

God's Providence House. By Mrs. 
G. L. Banks. New Edition. 

For Lack of Gold. By Charles 
Gibbon. 

Abel Drake's Wife. By John Saun- 
ders. 

Hirell. By John Saunders. 



CHEAP FICTION. 



GIBBON {Charles)^V6Vi Lack of Gold. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Illustrated Boards, price 2s, 

Robin Gray. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. Illustrated boards, price 2s, 



SAUNDERS (5^>5w) — Hirell. With 
Frontispiece. Crown Svo. Illustrated 
boards, price 2s, 

Abel Drake's Wife. With Frontis^ 
piece. Illustrated boards, price 2s, 



BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 



Aunt Mary*s Bran Pie. By the Author 
of *St. 01ave*s.' Illustrated. Price 
y, 6d, 

BARLEE {El/en)^LocKED Out: a Tale 
of the Strike. With • a Frontispiece. 
Royal i6mo. price is, 6d, 



BON WICK {J,) F,R,G,S--The Tas- 
MANIAN Lily. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van 
Diemen's Land. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. price 51. 
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Brave Men's Footsteps. By the Editor 
of * Men who have Risen.' A Book 
of Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. With Four Illustrations by 
C. Doyle. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 3j. dd. 

Children's Toys, and some Elementaiy 
Lessons in General Knowledge which 
they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
doth, price 5^« 

COLERIDGE (iVirfl)— Pretty Lessons 
IN Verse for Good Children, 
with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy 
Rhyme. A New Edition. Illus- 
trated. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, price 

UANVERS (N, /».)— Little Minnie's 
Troubles : an Every-day Chronicle. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. 
Fcp. cloth, price y. 6d, 

Pixie's Adventures ; or, the Tale of 
a Terrier. With 21 Illustrations. 
i6mo. cloth, price 4r. 6^. 

Nanny. With numerous Illustrations. 
Square i6mo. cloth. 

DA VIES {G, Christopher)^Uo\5^TKm, 
Meadow, and Mere: a Series of 
Outdoor Sketches of Sport, Scenery, 
Adventures, and Natural History. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Bosworth 
W. Harcourt. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With Four 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 5s. 

DRUMMOND (iWwj)— Tripp's Build- 
ings. A Study from Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. price 
y, td, 

EDMONDS (fferberf) —Vf^iA. Spent 
Lives : a Series of Modem Biogra- 
phies. Crown 8vo. price $s, 

EVANS {Mark)— The Story of our 
Father's Love, told to Children; 
being a New and Enlarged Edition of 
Theology for Children. With Four 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. price 3^. 6d, 



FARQUHARSON (Af.) 

I. Elsie Dinsmork. Crown 8vc 
price 3J. 6</. 

II. Elsie's Girlhood. Crown 8tc 
price 3J. dd, 

III. Elsie's Holidays at Roselands 
Crown 8vo. price jx. 6d& 

IIERFORD (Brooke)— The, Story oi 
Religion in Engijind : a Book foi 
Young Folk. Cr. 8yo. doth, price $s, 

INGELOW ( Jean ) — The Lmxi 
Wonder-horn. With Fifteen HIiw 
trations. Small 8vo. price 2x. (d, 

KER {David)— InE Boy Sukvs i« 
Bokhara: a Tale of Central Asia. 
With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. price 51. 

The Wild Horseman of tuk Pampas. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. price 5x. 

LEANDER {Richard) — FANTASTIC 
Stories. Translated from the Gennan 
by Paulina B. Granville. With Eight 
Full-page Illustrations b3r M. £. 
Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. price 5/. 

LEE (^^/»m)— Her Title of Honour. 
A Book for Girls. New Edition. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
price Sj. 

LEWIS {Mary A,) —A Rat with Three 
Tales. With Four Illustrations by 
Catherine F. Frere. Price 5j. 

Little Minnie's Troubles : an Every- 
day Chronicle. With Four Illustia- 
tions by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. price 
3j. dd, 

MC CLINTOCK (Z.)— SiR Spangle 
AND THE Dingy Hen. Illustrated. 
Square crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, 

MAC KENNA {S, 7.)— Plucky Fel- 
lows. A Book for Boys. With Six 
Illustrations. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 3j. dd. 

At School with an Old Dragoon. 
With Sue Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5J. 

MALDEN (H, jff.)-— Princes and Prin- 
cesses : Two Fairy Tales. Illustrated 
Small crown 8vo. price 2J. 6d, 

Master Bobby. By the Author of 
"Christina North.^' With Six Illus- 
trations. Fcp. 8yo. doth. 
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NAAKE {J, t:) — Slavonic Fairy 
Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Sources. With 
Four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. price 

PELLETAN{E,)^'Tke. Desert Pastor. 
Jean Jarousseau. Translated from 
the French. By Colonel E. P. De 
UHoste. With a Frontispiece. New 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. price 3x. 6d, 

REANEY {Mrs, G, ^S*.)— Waking and 
Working; or, From Girlhood to 
Womanhood. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo. price 5x. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Story of 
Girl Life. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 5^. 

English Girls: Their Place and Power. 
With Preface by the Rev. R. W. Dale. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. 
Three Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 
price IS. 6d, 

Sunshine Jenny and other Stories. 
3 Illustrations. Royal i6mo. cloth, 
price IJ. 6d, 

ROSS {Mrs, E.), (*Nelsie Brook') — 
Daddy's Pet. A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With Six Illustrations. 
Royal i6mo. price is, 

SADLER {S. W,) R,J\r.— The African 
Cruiser: a Midshipman's Adventures 
on the West Coast. With Three 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo. price 3^. 6d, 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. 
With Four Illustrations. Cro^ni 8vo. 
price y, 6d. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy 
Land. Illustrated with Nine Etchings. 
Square crown 8vo. price y. 6d, 

STORR {Francis) and TURNER {Howes). 
—Canterbury Chimes ; or, Chancer 
Tales retold to Children. With Six 
Illustrations from the EUesmere MS. 
Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 

87RETTON{Hesba),AMi\iotoi 'Jessica's 
First Prayer.' 

Michel Lorio's Cross and other 
Stories. With Two Illustrations. 
Royal i6mo. price is, 6d, 

The Storm of Life. With Ten Illus- 
trations. Twenty-first Thousand. Roy. 
i6mo. price is, (td. 



STRETTON {I/esda)—cont, 

The Crew of the Dolphin. Illus- 
trated. Fourteenth Thousand. Royal 
i6mo. price is, 6d. 

Cassy. Thirty-eighth Thousand. With 
Six Illustrations. Royal i6mo. price 
IJ. 6^. 

The King's Servants. Forty-third 
Thousand. With Eight Illustrations. 
Royal i6mo. price is, 6d, 

Lost Gip. Fifty-ninth Thousand. 
With Six Illustrations. Royal i6mo. 
price is, 6d, 

%* Also a handsomely bound Edition^ vdih 
Twelve Illustrations^ price 2s, 6d, 

STRETTON {Hesba\^cont, 
David Lloyd's Last Will. With 
Four Illustrations. Royal l6mo. 
price zs, 6d, 

The Wonderful Life. Thirteenth 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. price 2J. 6d, 

A Night and a Day. With Frontis- 
piece. Twelfth Thousand. Royal 
i6mo. limp cloth, price 6d, 

Friends till Death. With Illustra- 
tions and Frontispiece. Twenty- 
fourth Thousand. Royal i6mo. price 
is, 6d, ; limp cloth, price 6d, 

Two Christm!^ Stories. With 
Frontispiece. Twenty-first Thousand. 
Royal i6mo. limp cloth, price 6d, 

Michel Lorio's Cross, and Left 
Alone. With Frontispiece. Fifteenth 
Thousand. Royal i6mo. limp cloth, 
price 6d, 

Old Transome. With Frontispiece. 
Sixteenth Thousand. Royal i6mo. 
limp cloth, price (>d, 

%» Taken from * The King's Servants.' 

The Worth of a Baby, and How 
Apple-Tree Court was Won. With 
Frontispiece. Nineteenth Thousand, 
Royal i6mo. limp cloth, price (>d. 
Sunnyland Stories. By the Author ot 
* Aunt Mary's Bran Pie.' Illustrated. 
Small 8vo. price 3j. 6d, 

WHITAKER {Florence)— Qixus^n'^ In- 
heritance. A London Story. Illus- 
trated. Royal i6mo. price is. (>d, 

ZIMMERN {H,)'-STOKaj& in Precious 
S'^O^JES. With Six Illustrations. 
ThW Edition. Crown 8vo. price 5j. 



CONTENTS OF THE VARIOUS VOLUMES 



IN THE COLLECTKD EDITIONS OF 



MR. TENNYSON'S WORKS. 



THE IMPERIAL LIBRARY EDITION, 

COMPLETE IN SEVEN OCTAVO VOLUMES. 
Cloth, price xor. &/. per vol ; X3x. 6<il Roxbuiig^h binding. 
* ■ Contents. 



Vol L— MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
IL— MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
III.— PRINCESS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 



Vol IV.— IN MEMORIAM and MAUD, 
v.— IDYLLS OP THE KINO. 
VI.— IDYLLS OP THE KINO. 
VII.— DRAMAS. 



Printed in large, clear, old-faced type, with a Steel Engraved Portrait of the AuthcM", the set complete, 
cloth, price jC3- 13^* ^dT. ; or Roxbuighe half-morocco, price jC4< 7<r> 6«/. 



* « 



The handsomest Edition ^blished. 



THE AUTHOR'S EDITION, 

IN SIX VOLUMEa Bound in cloth, 38f.6<^. 

Contents. 



Vol. I.-EARLY POEMS and ENGLISH 
IDYLLS. 6f. 

II.— LOCKSLEY HALL, LUCRE- 
TIUS, and other Poems. 6f. 

III.— THE IDYLLS OP THE KINO, 

complete, ^s. 6d, 



Vol IV.-TKE PRINCESS and HAUD. 6s. 

v.— ENOCH ARDEN and IN 
MEMORIAM. Cs, 

VI^QUEEN MARY and HAROLD 

7*- 



This Edition can also be had boitttd in half-morocco, Roxburgh, price is. 6d. ^er voL extra. 



THE CABINET EDITION, 

COMPLETE IN TWELVE VOLUMES. Price a*. &^. each. 



Contents. 



Vol. I.— EARLY POEMS. Illustrated with 
a Photographic Portrait of Mr. 
Tennyson. 

II.— ENGLISH IDYLLS, and other 
POEMS. Containing an Engraving 
of Mr. Tennyson's Residence at 
Aldworth. 



III.— LOCKSLEY HALL, and other 
POEMS. With an Engraved 
Picture of Farringford. 



IV.-LUCRETIUS, and other POEMS. 
Containing an Engraving of a Scene 
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